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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
e LÀ 
BY ° ° 


DR. R. SHAMSHASTRI, B. A, Ph, Dp w 


We have seenfhow the ancient Indians had enjoyed freedom of 
thought and action both on social and religious matters and how 
the Vanaprasthas were as free asthe air they inhaled and the 
water they drank in the settlements made on the banks of rivers 
in the midst of forests. As the four classes into which they 
were divided had been free to intermarry and interdine with each 
other, it coes without saying that they had no communal divi- 
sions and formed a united body politic. It is probable that the 
Vanaprastha order of life was not fully developed’ during the 
Vedic period and that during the Upanisad period it had its full 
development and made its power felt by the kings. Being an 
important branch of'the Indo-European race, they must have 
carried with them the tradition and practice of self-government 
to India. Accustomed as they had been tothe free political 
‘ institutions of their ancestors, there is reason to believe that they 
continued to have the same form of government in their migra- 
tion. Besides, their anxiety was rather to defend themselves and 
their new settlement against the Dasyus than to recast their 
` traditional form of government, The study of the Vedas in the 
light thrown by the anthropomorphology of the Vedic Indians 
goes to show that they had no monarchical institutions. During 
the early days of the Vedic period they seem to have regulated 
the affairs of the settlement by an assembly of the people called 
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Samiti. Apart from a military class of people called Ksatra 
and leaders or generals called Ràjànah (in plural) to carry out 
their schemes of conquest they seem to have devised no heriditary 
monarchical institution. This view is supported by the anthropo- ` 
morphic features of Indra’s rule and the co-operative support 
which the other gods gave to Indra in his work. 


Like the Vedic people the gods are also classed as Brahmans, 
Ksatriyas and Vaidyas, Indra, the Adityas, and the Rudras 
who are all fierce in their nature are Ksatriays. Brhaspati, 
Sukra and oes are Brahmans. The Maruis are the Vaisyas, 
inasmuch as they carry the wealth-giving rain from place to place 
and make the wole of the land receive its due share of rainfall 
They all stand equal to each’ other, though during the time of 
war Indra, heads them. Indra takes the first rank and 
is called a ruler in virtue of the merit he has achieved 
by performing a hundred sacrifices. He holds his position so 
long as he maintains his conduct and character, He has his own 
enemies and rivals. Whoever among men performs a hundred 
sacrifices ( Satakratu) or penance equivalent to it is considered 
to be fully qualified to oust Indra and occupy his throne. The 
Daityas, the sons of Diti, his step-mother, are his born enemies 
and ever watching for an opportunity to seize his throne and rule. ' 
over the gods, Thus Indra is in constant fear both from men 
‘and demons and is obliged to be very careful in the exercise’ of 
his power both over gods and sages. With a view to thwart men 
and demons from their ambitious aim at seizing his. throne by 
performing a hundred sacrifices or penance, he sends beauti- 
ful celestial nymphs to divert them from virtue to sin. But the | 
unique power he wields over men, gods and demons sometimes, 
turns him giddy and makes him unconscious of its limita- 
tions. Once he is said to have treated Brhaspati, his trusted 
minister, with contempt and consequently lost his throne. - On 
another occasion, a sage called Durvisas possessing the power of 
curse meets him while he was going on in procession mount- ` 
ed on his white elephant called Airavata and presents him with 
a garland of flowers. He receives the. garland and carelessly 
puts it on the head of the elephant. As usual with animals, the 
elephant catches hold of it with its trunk and casting it under 
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its leg crushes it. The sage becomes enraged at the contempt 
with which Indra has treated the garland presented to him as a 
mark of respect and favour. Heat once curses him to lose his 
Power and render his throne vacant. On this occasion there was 
only one individual among men, Nahusa by name, who had quali- 
fied himself for the throne by performing a hundred sacrifices. With 
the unanimous consent of gods and men he goes to the {heavenly 
world and ascends the throne. But the exalted position to which 
he has risen by the sheer force of his s&crificial merit turns him 
giddy and makes him lose all sense of moral propridky. He goes 
so far as to think that he has & claim to Saci, the f... of ffe 
dethroned god, Indra. In reply to his call, the queen makes use 
of an artifice and asks him to come to her N borne on 8 
palanquin by the seven sages. As anticipated by her, Nahusa 
urges the palanquin bearers to hurry on saying “ Sarpa, sarpa.” 
" run quickly, run quickly ''. Agastya, one of the seven’ sages 
bearing the conveyance and a little shorter and older than the 
others, becomes enraged at Nahusa’s insulting words and curses 
him saying “ Sarpo bhava ", " become a snake”. Nahusa at 
once falls down from heaven, becoming a snake, At his im- 
mediate request, and prayer for mercy, the sage forgives him by 
putting a limit to the duration of his curse. He says that after he 
' meets and carries on conversation on the question of Dharma and 
Adharma with Yudhisthira, 8 lineal descendant of his own lunar 
dynasty, he will regain his original form and return to the 
heaven. 


There is however no reference to this story in the Vedas. 
There is an allusion to Nahusa's hundred sacrifices in the Brhad- 
devata. Nevertheless the incidents of the Puranic story cannot 
be said to belong to the age of the Puranas when heriditary in- 
stead of elective monarchy prevailed throughout India. 


The implications of the story are however the characteristics 
of a period when elective monarchy was prevelent. Correspond- 
ing to the Polytheistic form of the Vedio religion especially to its 
henotheistic aspect, in which prominence was given to particular 
‘deity in accordance with the power ascribed to him, the election 
of a man to power depended on ths capacity he had to discharge 
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the duty of the position. Corresponding to the class of warlike 
gods there was the class of the Ksatriyas or rajas whose duty it 
was to defend the homes and hearth of the Aryans against their 
enemies, the Dasyus. The Ksatriyas were all called Rajans and 
the elected leader or chief of them seems to ‘have been variously 
called Adhirija, Simraj, or Svarüj according to the nature of 
the power exercised by him. The Aitareya Brahmana (114) 
speaks of a period when the Aryans had no king to lead them to 
a war against the Asuras and placed themselves under king Soma. 
The passage y as follows- | 
-= “The Devas said; it ison accéunt of our having no king 
that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king. All consented. 
They elected Soma their king.. Headed by king Soma, they were 
victorious in all, directions. ” 
The use of word ‘ Raja ’ in the sense of a Ksatriya or soldier 

is borne out by the following passages of the Rgveda :—- 

‘“ Where a Brahman meets with herbs like rajans in an 
assembly, he is called a physician, fiend-slayer and chaser of 
disease.” ( X, 97, 6 ). 

“ Let us with our Rajans win victories and obtain wealth in 
battles. "( X. 42, 10). 


There cannot possibly be many kings attending an assembly 
of people. Hence the word Rajanah seems to mean soldiers or 
generals. In the Atharva Veda the word Raja is used in various 
connections and it cannot appropriately be interpreted to mean 
aking. The phrase" Sajāta rijanah " in thé following passage 
means fellow soldiers, but not fellow-kings. 

“ Seize, Agni, on thy power and firmly hold it ; contend thou 
with the friend by way of friendship. Placed in the centre of, 
fellow-rajans, Agni, flash forth, frequently invoked here. d (A. V. 
IL. 6,4), i 

Again in the following Vedic passage the word means soldiers 
or generals :— 

“ Make me beloved among the gods, beloved among the 
rājans, make me dear to every one who sees, and to Sidra and to 
Aryan man. " ( A, V. XIX. 62,1 ). 
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“ Bestow splendour on our Brahmans; bestow splendour on 
our Rajans ; bestow splendour on our Vaisyas and Südras and 
bestow splendour over splendour on me.” (Tait. S. V, 7, 6,4 & 
Vaj. S. 18, 48 ) 


In Rg. X. 173 the poet prays for the safety and security of a 
king chosen for the time. Another poet prays in. A. V. VI. 88, for 
faithfulness and loyalty of the state assembly to the elected king. 
The Atharva Veda VI. 134 contains imprecating verses cursing 8 
tyrant and praying for his downfall "In A. V. ITI. 3 a poet prays 
for the return of a banished king and his sores त n to power. 
The Taittiriya Samhita ( II. 3; 1) records & rite afd prayér for 
the confirmation in power of an elected king and for the defeat 
of his rival. In A. V. IIL 5, 8; VE 73, 1, 8, 3; VL*94 ; VIL 35 
and XIX. 37 it is clearly stated that the troubles of an elected 
monarch were due to charriot-makers, artisans, troop-leaders, 
masters of the horse, the electors or king-makers, his kinsmen, 
and lastly the people at large. In none ofthe hymns mention is 
made of troubles due to sons and wives, a lurking domestic 
danger as set forth in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, This state of 
things is in keeping with the inference that can be legitimately 
drawn from the anthropomorphic features of Indra’s rule over 
‘gods and men. The tale narrated by the authors of the Puranas 

“of Indra's rule is evidently a reflection of what had occurred 
‘among themselves on earth. The one vulnerable point in the 
‘mentality of ancient Indian writers is its tendency to: belittle 
humanity and regard its volitions, emotions and activities as 
whimsical and as deserving of no notice. To them all subjective 
phenomena appeared to beno less chaotic and disorderly than 
. the objective phenomena. The working of the human mind 
was qujxatic, They could discover no law and order in its 
‘activities. It was a wild elephant in rut and no restraint was 
strong enough to keep it under control, Mind is common to all 
and ever goes astray, no matter whether it is of & sage, a king or 
a-peasant or an idiot. History of a nation is nothing but a 
record of the activities of the national mind and is therefore 
disorderly. Hence neither an invidual nor a society, is worth of 
study. This kind of thought seems to have driven the ancient 
Tndians to devote their mind and tongue to talk of gods, goddesg- 
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es, their worlds, and their activities with no feeling of weariness 
and disgust. But it seems not to have dawned in their mind 
that in talking of gods and their institutions they could speak of 
nothing but their own experience and of their own imaginations. 
Their experience was entirely human and they could therefore 
speak of gods in terms human with a little exaggeration here 
and there. Even now there are poets and composers of songs 
who consider it sinful to praise even good kings. The Jate 
Tyagardjs, the celebratede music composer of southern India, 
composed all his original songs in praise of Rama and preferred 
: tit 150 of a b§ggar to the acquisition of wealth and power by 
composing songs in praise of kings. In doing this his consolation 
seems to have,be@ that he had his Rama constantly before his 
mind and that therefore his life was worth living. It follows 
therefore that*thé salient features of Vedic and Puranic myths 
regarding the political activities of gods are more or less exact 
copies of political activities of the Aryans of the Vedic period. 
Considering the anthropomorphic features of Indra’s rule we may 
come to the conclusion that during the Vedic period the ancient 
Indians lived under an elective monarchy and that they had an 
assembly of people similar to the Sabha or assembly of Indra. 
The duration of the sovereignty of the elected chief depended 
rather on his charcter and good conduct than on any military 
power on which he could never rely on account of rivals and 
factions. The assembly was all-powerful and could impeach, 
dethrone, and banish a king, just as Indra was impeached, 
dethroned and banished. All the classes of the people had an 
equal status in the assembly like the various classes‘ of gods in 
India's assembly. 

This state of things continued till the period of the Upanisads 
when Brahma-pantheigm was substituted for the polytheism of the 
Vedic period. The one impersonal power of universal conscious- 
ness called Brahma ousted the various limited personal gods 
susceptible of malice, envy, hatred, mutual jealousy and other 
human frailties. Corresponding to this change in thought there 
seems to have occurred a change in political thought also. 
Elective monarchy was replaced by hereditary monarchy. The 
king was styled 8 Rajarsi, saintly king, whose duty it was to 
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live a. spiritual life and observe, the ethical principles of the 
.Upanisads, He hasto work with no aspiration for the result 
of work for his own enjoyment. He has to shun all kinds of 
voluntary pursuit after objective pleasures. We read in the Upa- 
nisads of the principles which Janaka and other kings had ob- 
served in the administration of their kingdoms. On the: absolute 
‘idealism of the Upanisads are based the principles of morality, and 
-economical and political life of the ancient Indian. There can 
-possibly be no better solution of thee hard problem of unequal 
distribution of wealth than the doctrine of work "d h no attach- 
ment to the fruits of action ; nor can there be a beifier restraimtof 
desire, greed and other passions than control of the will and the, 
senses by Nivrtti or withdrawal, from purs@it after objective 
pleasures of the world. When once the disposal of surplus 
wealth by performance of sacrifices or by chsritsble works is 
brought into practice and when once the mind and the'will are 
brought under control by the observance of yogic practices, there 
is neither the likelihood nor the possibility of any economical 
or: political disturbance. The institution of the Vanaprastha 
order of life was mainly for the promotion of moral, economical, 
| political, intellectual and spiritual ends. No spiritual goal is 
attained unless moral and other social pursuits are carefully 
directed so as to be conducive to the attainment of the spiritual 
goal. In the view of the ancient Indians all human activities 
are either intellectual or physical, self being a mere witness of 
those activities. Not knowing the true nature of the self and 
. mistaking intellect or the physical body itself for the self, man 
.is likely to absorb himself either in intellectual or physical 
activities and thus commit moral, economical and political 
crimes. With the realisation of the nature of self, on which the 
conquest of the mind and the will is dependent, there is not the 
least possibility of man falling into errors. This is the funda- 
mental principle of Hindu philosophy on which all 
kinds of sociological theories are based unlike the detached 
theories expounded by the western scholars to explain the 
. various phases of human life, which is after all an Unit. I cannot 
therefore agree with Prof, A. B. Keith in saying ' That the Upa- 
nisads do not feel - any serious necessity for finding a place for 
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morality and political life; while in the west from Hegel onwards 
heroic , if unsuccessful, efforts have been made by the followers 
of this ideal to establish morality and civil life as an essential in 
the absolute. ’ 


The period of the Upanisads may be presumed to lie between 
B. ७. 2000 and B. C. 100 according to the late B. G. Tilak 
and others and B. C. 1000 and B. C. 100 according to Western 
scholars. It was a period pf peace and intellectual and spiritual 
activity following on the period of wars and conquest of northern 
India by the Kryans. It may be appropriately compared to the 
peaceful and intellectual activities of the western world in the 
19th and the 20jh centuries. Corresponding to the Realists, 
the Monists, and the Idealists we have in India the Caravakas, 
the Aupāsakaş and the non-dualists, In a narrow sense the 
Buddhists and the Jainas may be compared to the followers of 
agnosticism. While the number of different schools of philoso- 
phers in that period in the east is as great as that in the west in- 
the two preceding centuries and even at the present, the conspicu- 
ous difference between the worlds is that while the east was 
earnest in bringing its religious and philosophical precepts into 
practice as far as possible, the west seems to satisfy itself with 
the mere exposition of its various philosophical theories. 


Notwithstanding the absence of histories and biographies 
regarding the saintly life of Indian philosophers and true religi- 
ous devotees who observed their religious and philosophical 
precepts to the very letter, there is yet enough of literary re- 
cords to show that with the ancient Indians there was no wide 
gulf between religious theories and their practical applications. 
Confining our attentton to historical personages we cannot fail 
to admire the self-less activities of Mahavira during the reign of 
Srenika in Magadha, the Buddha and his followers in Benares 
and other parts of Northern India, Canakya in the court of 
Candragupta, Upagupta and his followers in the empire of Ašoka, 
Patafijali, the founder of the Yoga philosophy during the reign 
of Pusya Mitra, the Jaina ascetic Padalipta and his disciples 
during the reign of the Sakas, Vasubandhu, the Buddhist teacher, 
and his followers during the ascendancy of ‘the Guptas, Meru- 
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iuhga, a Jaina ascetic and: Bana and Mayiira, the celebrated 
Brahman poet-philosophers, in the court of Harsavardhana, 
Vidyainanda, Bhattakalanka, Jinasena, and other Jaina teachers, 
Sathkeracarya, Sivagnana Sombandhiar, Vagisa, Tirumangayl- 
var and other Brahman philosophers expounding the principle of 
self-denial on the basis of Advaita, Saivism or Vaisnavism in 
the reign ‘of Srivallabha in the south, Hemacandra and his 
colleagues at the court of Kumarapala in Guzarat, Halayudha 
during the reign of the Kakatiyas in Var&ngul, and Vidyaranya 
during the commencement of the empire of ii ad 
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. All these teachers preached in one loud and continuous voice 
the worthlessness of the physical and the ingelleqtual culture 
and the paramount importance of self-culture and self- 
realisation. It is well known to students of Indian-history how 
Upagupta, one of the most distinguished Buddhist teachers, 
succeeded in converting Asoka, the Maurya emperor 
of India, to Buddhism and in impressing on his mind 
the laws of Dharma; and how the emperor realising the truth 
relinquished the pomp and luxury of his imperial palace and 
found contentment and joy in living like an ascetic in a monas- 
tary. A perusal of his memorable edits will show how after he 
embraced Buddhism he found it possible to.live in peace and joy 
and to win the love not only of his subjects, but also of his 
enemies both within and without his empire. As a Buddhist 
monk he had no necessity to change his beds at night in order to 
to safeguard his personal safety from enemies aiming at his life. . 
Nor was there any need for him to increase his army and main- 
tain it in efficient condition to ensure the safety and security 
of his empire. All this change for better in his life was due to 
his relinquishment of his sensual life which was worth more 
than the revenue of his empire and to his life of self--denial 
which was far cheaper and more enjoyable than that ofa 
peasant in a hut. 


Of the life which Canakya lived as a Brahman house-holder 
when the whole of the empire of Nanda with Candragupta, his 
nominee, at its head was at his feet, the, author of the Mudra- 
rakgasa speaks as follows :— ( IIL, 15) 
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“This is the stone piece to split into small pieces the dried cow- 
dung balls ( to kindle the sacrificial fire ) this isa heap of kuss- 
grass by his bachelor students ; this is his dilapidated hut, the 
thatched roof of which is bent down by bundles of fire-kindling 
wooden sticks placed thereon for being dried ( in the sun ). " 


The author of the drama was not however & contemporary of 
Canakya and it is probable that his description of Canakya’s life 
is rather an exaggeration;than a fact. Still it must be noted 
that the ideal of life which a house-holder has to live is of the 
. kind which the dramatist has given expression to. A simple 
selfless life, even in an enviroment of luxury and pomp, is what 
has been enjoined in the Sütras and Dharmasastras. Speaking of 
his own simple life as a Brahman house-holder Halayudha says 
in his 8150198108 Sarvesve as follows :- 


"Ih whose house there shine wooden vessels along with 
golden vessels apart in another corner, there hang garments as 
white as the moon along with deer’s skin apart in another corner; 
there rises in volume the smoke due to the pouring of oblations 
into the fire along with the smoke of fragrance apart in some 
another corner. Thus the fire-ritual together with what may be 
termed its beneficial results expected after life is simultaneously 
visible. " 


The luxury of golden vessels and costly white garments for 
which Haliyudha seems to have cared a straw are evidently the 
. presentations made by the king under whom he was the chief 
judicial officer. This office he seems to have accepted not as a 
means to earn hoards of. wealth, but merely as a social service, 
the only earthly end of his learning. The other and the only 
end of his life was self-realisation which he had in view and 
practice. There can be no doubt that the influence whioh a 
minister like Canakya and a judicial officer like Halayudha 
brought to bear upon the life of the kings they served not in 
their own interests, but in the interest of the kings themselves 
was for the good of the country at large. 


- Coming to the ‘hfe of Patafijali and his life-works on 
Grammar and Yoga philosophy, it is unnecessary to say that he 
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benefited by his exemplary life not merely his contemporaries, 
both kings and people, but also the Indian posterity even to the 
present day. I have already spoken of the economical motive 
of Vedic sacrifices. Patafjali's participation in the horse~sacri- 
fice performed by Pusyamitra, asimplied by his statement made 
in the Mahabhasya “ we shall; cause Pusyamitra to sacrifice” 
goes to prove that besides being a Yoga philosopher not caring 
for sacrifices, he was also for sacrifices as an economical measure 
conducive to spiritual life 


It was as binding upon aking as upon his wealthy subjects 
to spend the surplus earnings, so as fo ensure pubfio good, #Be- 
sides the construction of wells, tanks, gardens, roads and other 
publie works, ancient Indian kings undertookgthe .performance 
of Vedic sacrifices to find an outlet for their surplus revenue 
The other source of expenditure is enjoyment or-pleasure-seeking 
pursuits. But instead of mitigating desire for new farms of 
pleasure, search for pleasure augments it. “Never, "says 8 
Sanskrit adage, “ does desire for pleasure subside by enjoyment; 
it grows on the other hand stronger and stronger like fire with 
clarified butter poured over it,'' Hence the best way of getting 
rid of surplus wealth isinthe view of ancient Indians charity 
or sacrifice. Following this custom under the advice of Patafi- 
jali and other saintly persons Pusyamitra performed a horse- 
sacrifice and disposed of the surplus revenue of his empire. 


How Kumirapile, king of Guzarat, instituted under the 
advice of Hemacandra a number of hospitals and feeding houses 
to alleviate the misary of the afflicted and the needy and how 
under the guidance of Vidyaranya, the kings of Vijayanagara, 
Rukke and Harihara spent their state-revenue in the construc— 
tion of tanks, canals, templés, mathas, agraharas and other 
- charitable works is a historical fact too well-known to need a 
description here. 


This form of ethico-political teachings carried on by the 
Vedantins, the Buddhists and the Jainas terminates about tho 
fourth century A. D. and is followed by what is called Agama and 
Paficaratra systems of religion and ethics. As already pointed 
out, this religion is Dravidian in its origin and Aryan in itg 
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development, Having Siva or Visnu as a personal god, it 18 
purely an idolatrous form of worship. In its ethical and philoso- 
phical aspects it follows the Upanisads. The Brahmastitras 
treating of the nature of Brahma and of the principles of inter- 
pretation of the Upanisads are commented upon by Saivites and 
Vaisnavites substituting Siva or Visnu for Brahma. The political 
theory based upon this Agamic form of worship is quite different 
from that based upon the polytheism of the Vedas or the pantheism 
of the Upanisads. 


As already pointed out, the king of the Aryans during the 
Vettie period Vus more or less a servant of the assembly of the 
people and had to follow its behests or suffer from banishment. 
During the period of the Upanisads he had to live the life of a 
Rajarsi or an ascetic king having his will and senses under his 
control or hat’to fall a prey to his enemies. In the Agamic 
period*the king was merely a servant of Siva or Visnu in whose 
name he had to administer the state. In many native states in 
southern India it is usual with the kings to wear garments of 
yellow colour and put on a turban fof yellow colour while 
‘drawing along with his subjects and other people the car of the 
tutelary deity of their states during the car festival. The king 
is the chief servant of the temple. In the first Didhiti of his 
R&jedharma Kaustubha, Ananta Deva, son of Khanda Deva, says 
as follows :— "In the Srimadbhagavata the king is said to 
acquire his right of ownership of lands of all kinds in the state 
(Sarvaprakarabhimisvamysa ) only in virtue of his having set up 
idols of gods in a temple. ‘He acquires the ownership of all the 
land in virtue of his setting up idols of gods ; of the three worlds 
in virtue of his erecting temple ; of the abode of Brahma in virtue 
of his making endowments for the worship of gods ; and he will 
attain equality with me ( god Krsna) in virtue of his. performance 
of all the three.’ Likewise in the Visnudharmottara :— " Kings 
desirous of attaining to heaven should in the Kali age set up 
cities after erecting temples.” Here the word ‘cities’ implies 
villages and fortified towns also. The verse quoted from the 
Bhagavata lays down that a king who is desirous of acquiring the 
ownership of cities, towns and the like which he establishes 
should af first erect temples. Whoever is desirous ‘of acquiring 
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such ownership in virtue of his being annointed as a king the 
erection of temples, palaces, and the like are mentioned first. In 
the verse of Bhigavata the king is said to acquire ownership of 
all the land in virtue of setting up of idols of gods and temples. 
In this connection there crop up two alternatives: whether the 
word ‘Mahipala’ in the verse means fa person who is already 
exercising his royal duties, as stated in the Prima facie view in 
the Mimarhsa sutras of Jaimini( II. 3,3) or any other person of 
the ruling caste, as stated in the conglusion of the commentary 
on the same sütras. It cannot be the first meaning, for in that 
case there is no necessity for the annointment oféuch a person 
as a ing. Nor is the erection of a temple etc. the duties of a 
person who is already exercising his royal dutjes; for the right 
to observe such duties is dependent upon his acquisition: of that 
power by buildings etc. Nor can it be the 500900, i.e. any 
person of the ruling caste, for in that case the construcfion of 
palaces and temples etc. which can be undertaken by any person 
irrespective of his caste and creed would become a spiritual duty 
‘of a Ksatriya. The reply is‘ Not so’, for though the erection of 
palaces and temples in general be undertaken by any man, still 
the construction of such buildings prior to the work of laying out 
cities and villages can be regarded as a special duty of a person of 
Ksatriya caste in view of his acquiring the right of sovereignty. ' 
In fact only such a person as is possessed of bravery, martial 
courage and other manly qualities befitting him to be a capable 
protector of people is regarded as worthy of being annointed as a 
king. Hence along with qualities such as bravery, courage and 
capacity to protect, the construction of temples and other 
buildings befits a person to be a sovereign. 


There is no doubt that this new theory of theocratic mo-. 
narchy was propounded and practised in mediaeval India. The 
existence of a great number of temples in the ruined capital 
towns of kings in mediaeval India, especially in the Dekhan 
proves it beyond doubt. One of the most interesting of the funda- 
mental political principles that deserves our attention here is the 
question relating toa king’s right of ownership of land and 
man, This is an important question that has long been exercise 
ing the minds of statesmen and politicians all the world over 
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and has not yet been definjtey settled. The question is whether 
an emperor or his feudal chief can justly claim and exercise his 
right of ownership over the land and men in his state. This has 
been answered in two different ways. The Mimarhsakas or the 
school of the Vedic exegatics headed by Jaimini hold that neither 
an emperor (Sárvabhauman) nor a feudal chief ( Mandalika ) 
is justified in exercising any right of ownership over the state 
land or his people; whether, father, mother or children or his 
servants. They say that he is only entitled to a fixed share of 
revenue in kind in virtue of his protective care and that the land 
and other natugal things of the state are common to all. This is 
the conclusion arrived at by Jaimini and his commentators who 
have discussed. thespoint in ali its bearing ( Mimarmsa sitras, 
VI. 7,2) ह 


Quite oppdsed to this is the view held by Kautilya, the 
author of the Arthasastra. He says for example, that the king 
shall exercise his right {of ownership with regard to fishing, 
ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs or lakes ( IL. 1 ); 
that besides collecting revenue, the king shall keep as state mono- 
poly both mining and commerce ( II. 12 ); and in view of justify- 
ing the levy of an extra water-tax ( IT. 24 ) his commentator 
Bhattasvami, quotes a verse in which the state ownership of land 
and water is clearly mentioned. The verse runs as followsi— 


“Those who are well versed in the Sastras admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water and that the people can ;only 
exercise their right of ownership over all other things except 
these two. ( P. 144, Eng. Tra. ). é 


The view that is held by the Mimärhsakas seems to be the 
view that is still current in the transaction of the villagers in 
India whenever they sell a piece of land, they declare in the 
. bond the transfer of eight kinds of enjoyment, such as (1) nidhi 
( troasure-trove ), (2) niksepa ( deposit hidden in the earth), (3) 
water, (4) trees, (5) stones, (6) agami, anything that may come 
in future, (7) sarncita, anything that is standing, and (8) Aksina, 
imperishable. This declaration is evidently opposed to the view 
held by Kautilya and other later politicians who held that any 
` treasure-trove contained in the earth, any deposit of money and 
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` the like concealed in the earth, the salt and other minerals to- 
gether with water are what the king alone oan justly claim as 
his property. 


As the Mimümsaka view of land-tenure is in agreement nof 
merely with the history of social evolution all the world 
over, but with the nature of the political constitution which 
obtained in India during the Vedic and the Br&hmanie periods, 
the historical importance of Jaimini’s view on this question 
cannot be overvalued. Hence I add here below my own trans- 
lation of the Sütras of Jaimini together with thé commestaries 
of Partha Sarathy Misra:-— 

e 

The Sütras( VI. 7, 2 ) are thus commented upon by Partha 

Sarathy Misra: ° +2 


It is delared in the Vedas that in the Viésvajit saorifice the 
saorificer makes a gift of all that is his own. There as to the 
doubt whether even the cognates that are designated by the word 
' Sva, ' ' one's own, ' are to be given over or only such wealth as 
he can claim to be his own, it may be asserted that in the 
absence of particularisation, all that is implied by the word ‘Sva’ 
one’s own should be given over; for it is possible to render 
‘father and others subservient to others; the act of bringing a 
thing under the ownership of another man is what is meant by 
a gift, hence father and others should also be given over:— 
But it is not so ; evidently they cannot be given over as a gift, 
in as much as a gift in the real sense of the word means ‘the relin- 
quishing of one's" Ownership of a thing and placing it under the 
ownership of another, accordingly (a'father cannot be given over) 
for a father cannot become no-father, though he is given over. But 
only that which can be called one’s own in virtue of his exercis- 
ing his right of lordship over it can be given over as a gift ; for, 
when such a thing is gifted, the giver. gets rid of his owner- 
ship and the donee acquires it. Also the word‘ sva,’ one's own, 
means in virtue of its diverse significant power ‘self’, ‘ one’s 
own, ’ ‘ cognates °’ and‘ wealth’. Of these several meanings, it 
means a single particular meaning in a patrticular context. 
Since among the meanings, it is only the wealth that forms a 
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proper article of gift, the word ‘sva’ is here used only in that 
sense. Hence only wealth, but not father and others. 


As to the question whether that which is the broad earth 
Should be gifted or not the holder of the prima facie view speaks 
of if as an article of gift, thinking that it is the wealth of the 
emperor. But if is no one's property (sve), Consisting as it does 
in the protection of, and the removal of the wicked from, his state, 
sovereignty ( rajya ) means the collection of taxes from the agri- 
culturists and others and of fines from the guilty ( dandya); this 
much is the relation (between the king and his state), but no 
lordsip or ownership ( svamita ). lence no emperor shall make 
a gift of the broad earth, nor a feudal chief his feudal land. 


As to the doubt, whether a $üdra who attends upon & master 
as hisservan&in-view of doing the religious duty should be 
given over as a gift or not, it may be said that he should be given 
over, in as much as it is inclusively favoured by the epithet 
“all” and also it is possible to render him subservient to another, 
But as there is no master’s ownership with reference to him and 
as there is the possibility of dislike on his part to accept sub- 
servienoy to another, he should not be given over as a gift, l 


In the seventh discourse of his Vivada-bhangarnava, Jagan- 
natha Tarkapaficinana agrees with the Mimirhsakas in the view 
that the king is no owner of the land and the king is entitled 
only to certain amount of tax on it, the cultivator of the land 
being by time-honoured custom its real owner with right of 
alienation. The context in which he states this view is the sale 
of the slave girl by one of many brothers, in the house of each of 
whom she is made to work in turn, as agreed upon during the 
time of the division of inheritance. The slave woman is com- 
pared to the land which may change hands by sale, The trans- 
lation of the text is as follows :— 


Brhaspati says that a single woman should be made to work 
in each house( i. e., the house of each of the brothers) according 
to the share of the inheritance. Well, there arises a doubt here 
"vhether the slave woman should or should not go to work on the 
appointed days in the houses of other brothers, if she is sold to & 
stranger by one of the brothers on the day when she had to work 
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in the seller's house, we reply thus: the purchaser has acquired 
the same kind of property right in her that the seller had in her 
before selling. Hence the purchaser had the right to command her 
service only for as many days as she attended on her seller by 
turns in the middle of each month. It is also for this reason that 
in the kingdom (country) purchased by a king, his right of 
possession of the country extends only to the collection of taxes 
on it; and at the same time there remains the right of ownership 
vested in the cultivator, in virtue of which he is entitled to the 
produce. Hence also the claim of a cultivator who cultivates a 
piece of land and enjoys the produce after paying etaxes dug to 
the king, to its ownership is admitted on all hands. Hence it is 
that.when the owner of the land sells the lag, the purchaser 
acquires the.same right of ownership in virtue of which he is 
entitled to its enjoyment after paying the taxes due, 4o the king; 
and.that the oultivator’s ownership of the land is never denied, 
as.such denial is quite opposed to custom ( vyavahàra). Since 
various kinds of ownership with regard toa single property are 
.&ocepted, if must be presumed that the claims of two different 
persons to the same kind of ownership with regard to a property 
are opposed to each other. 


Notwithstanding the conflicting views regarding the owner- 
ship of land, it is a historical fact that in those states in which a 
theocratic form of government was established with Siva or 
Visnu as a tutelary deity the whole of the state land is believed 
to be the property of the temple, the king being regarded as the 
manager of the property. In Travancore the king is even now 
regarded as s servant of Padmanabha, the tutelary deity of the 
-state and is called Padmanadbhadisa, The kings of Vijayanagar 
-called themselves servants of Virüpüksa, their family god. The 
surplus of the state-revenue that remained. after administrative 

and military expenditures are met with, is made use of for reli- 
gious purposes in connection with the state-temple, The kings of 
Vijayanagar, the Colas, the Pindyas and the Ceras seem to have 
spent & major portion of the revenue on temple-worship and on 
the costly periodical car festivals. Feeding the poor of all castes 
in the temples seems to have been the duty not only of kings, 
but. also of the -wealthy people. Even theft for the purpose of 
$ RO 
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feeding the poor in the temple seems to have been considered no 
punishable crime. One of the sixty three Saivite’ saints is 
said to have been acquitted and permitted to take as much rice 
as he liked from the store of grains made in the palace, when 
brought before the king for punishment for stealing rice from the 
palace store, he confessed that his theft of rice was for no other 
purpose than that of feeding the poor devotees in the state temple. 
Nor there seems to have been any caste distinction either among 
the early Saivites or theeVaisnavites. It is believed that the 
Saivites form a single caste and that the Vaisnavites another 
caste with no*sub-castes or sects among themselves. No dis- 
tinction other than that of learning and exemplary devotion is 
ever made amon the devotees. The rule of practice observed 
by them is “ To him should be given and from him should be 
taken,’’-~TINs ib the rule binding upon all the devotees of the 
same zeligion, whatever might be their Varna or caste. “Tasmai 
deyarh tato gráhyarh trisu varnesvayam vidhih,” The Raméa- 
nujàcárya's grant of permission to the Adikarnatakas of his time 
to enter into the temple of god Keéava at Belur for worshipping 
the gods for three days during the annual car festival is an 
extension of the same principle, i. e, no caste-distinction among 
the followers of the same religion. This spirit of religious equa- 
lity seems to have undergone a change for the worse under the 
lead ‘of Vedantadesike during the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. Before his time the rule of equal treatment of all 
followers of the same religion quoted above seems to have been 
applied even to intermarriage and interdining irrespective of. 
caste. Vedantadesika,-however, seems to have restricted the 
rule to all other acts of social intercourse except intermarriage 
and interdining, and thus paved the way for the appearance of 
rigid caste distinctions among the followers ofthe same religion. 
The reintroduction of such distinctions in social and religious 
matters between man and ma n due to birth seems to have given 
rise to distinctions in political sphere also, and the Brahmans seem 
to have claimed and received more social, religious and political 
privileges than others. Lhe endowments of temples and other reli 
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gions institutions seems to have been monopolised by them and 
the ruling class for their own material aggrandisement. This 
is however a selfish turn and abuse of the ancient ethical theory 
ofaction with no aspiration for the enjoyment of the results of 
that action. The later Brahmans took themselves to temple- 
worship solely for the material benefits accruing from it. The 
kings tolerated them, chiefly because they wanted their approval 
of their own sensual indulgence, as opposed to the saintly life, 
solf-abnegation ( Rajarsivrtta ) in acoctdance with the ethical 
and spiritual principles of the Upanisads. They became lords 
of temples instead of temple servants, The rovenuefof the state 
went into their palace treasury for the benefit of women and 
courtiers instead of the temple treasury for thé feeding of the 
poor with no distinction of caste. It is this form of despotism 
which prevailed throughout India when the Britishafrived here. 


: The evils of despotism are rather economic than anstohio. 
With a view to finance their sensual activities despots are always 
careful to maintain law and order in their states with as much 
rigour as possible. It was in their power to introduce such fiscal 
laws as would fill their treasury.:By the time the Agamic theocratic 
form of government was established in Indian states, civil and 
criminal laws were consolidated and regarded as being suscep- 
tible of no change, They were administeredin accordance with 
the Dharmasüstras. Hence fiscal policy was the only factor that 
was liable to change and disturb the economical equilibrium of 
the states, There were however three forms of restraints to check 
the autocracy of the kings: (1) the Religious (2) the Ethical 
and (3) the Political. The religious restraint of the law of 
Karma, according to which, any individual, no matter whether 
he isa prince or a pauper, given to sensual proceedings, is liable 
to rebirth, and sufferings from the evil consequences of his past 
Karma. The second is the loss of spiritual bliss due to the 
violation of the moral law of doing work with no selfish aspira- 
tion for the fruits thereof. The third isthe disaffection and dis- 
loyalty of the subjects due to unrighteous oppression leading to 
war and danger to state itself. The first is dependent upon faith 
and the last two on reason and sound public opinion. A king 
going against public opinion is adharmika since dharma is based 
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upon social imperative or command as defined by Jaimini in. his 
Mimarhsa sutras 


In his Vakyartharatna Ahobala says regarding the source of 
moral sense as follows :— 


“ But Guru ( Prabhakara ) says that so far as secular activity 
is concerned, whatever is fit, and possible to be worked out 
( Karye or duty ) as mirrored in the opinion of elders in society 
is ( ought to be ) a motive for work. " 


The Naiysyikas or the logicians definea good motive for 
work as “ Balavadanistinanubandhi krtisadyata jüanam pravar-: 
takam ” i.e, whatever is not seriously harmful and is at the 
same time possible of being accomplished is a duty and it is as 
a motive ansincentive for action. According to Prabhakara it 
is the public opinion that enables one to understand the nature 
of duty. It follows therefore that proceedings opposed to public 
opinion are immoral and are therefore ruinous. During the 
period of the Upanisads the elders in society whose opinion was 
authoritative and binding were the Vanaprasthas. No king- 
who cared for the safety of his person and the security of his 
kingdom would forfeit the regard and good wishes of the 
hermits and thus endanger both his life and throne. During Aga- 
mio period the pious band of temple-worshippers of the type of the 
Saivite sixty three saints and the Vaisnavite Alvars formed the 
home of social opinion decisive of good and bad and right and 
wrong course of action. Defiance of their opinion spelled danger 
to the safety of the state. Being of a warlike temperament, the l 
Saivites were ever ready to eradicate impiety and sensuality 
from the kingdom of their god Siva, among whose servants the 
king was the head. Though naturally peace loving, the Vaisna- 
vites were not cowards in such matters. They were no less 
ready to put an end to impiety and sensuality in the kingdom 
of their god, Visnu. Thus the religious, ethical, and, 
political restraints which the ancients brought to bear 
upon the conduct of their rulers were no less 
formidable than the constitutional brakes devised to arrest the 
precipitate speed of the state-engine. In modern European sta- 
tés the king or the president as the executive head is made sub- 
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ordinate to the legislature and the judiciary whose independence 
iù the interpretation and the administration of the state-law is 
thaintained with scrupulous care and, as it were, with a sort of 
religious dread. The power of the peoples’ representatives over 
the: state’ purse is so unquestionable that the state machine can be 
made to stand still until the errors of the executive in their finan- 
cial administration are set right to the satisfaction of the repre- 
sentatives. Nevertheless the economic evils even in the model: 
democratic states of Europe and Ameriéa have grown so serious 
that a new class of critics known as socialists and communists 
come forward and began to qtestion the ethical fspect of-the 
basic principles of democracy or parliamentary government itself. 
Seeing the growing poverty of the workers, thee ingreasing oon" 
centration of the capital ina few hands, the consequent depres- 
Sion of the small capitalist into a dependent bf. the master- 
class, the extension of the market to the whole world as & unit 
with the resultant solidarity of labour the whole world over, the 
socialsits have come to the conclusion that economic necessity 
isthe real foundation upon which all other parts of social structure’ 
must be built. In his Communism p.53 H. J. Laski says that 
“regarding parliamentary government the sceptic might reason- 
ably interject the observation that we are witnessing its inore&- 
sing rejection rather than its increasing acceptance.” With its 
military organisation the modern democratic state has proved too 
strong to be destroyed as easily as the medizval states were 
Having the means of securing the good will of the people's rè- 
presentatives Capitalism has grown in power under the disguised 
form of imperialism? The socialists are of opinion that ‘law, 
religion, politics, philosophy-all these born of the reaction upon the 
human mind of the methods by which men wrest from nature the 
necessary means of life. Hence those; who control the means 
occupy in a society a place of special power: it is a governing 
class. In short society consists of two classes; those who 
control and those who are controlled, 


Ass remedy for this anamolous state they propose the abóli- 
tion of private property and of the master class. Towards this 
end they propose;the seizure of machinery of the state, to, replace 
the official class by socialists, to repress capitalism, to substituté 
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corporation of workers consisting of legislature and executive for. 
parliamentary government and lastly to keep the army in the 


ee the workers. They say that parliament fools the common 
people. l 


t- This however seems to be a wild dream. Apart from the ques” 
tion of its feasibility and of its productivity of the desired end, 
viz., “From each according to his power and to each according to 
his needs’’, the consequences of Russian revolution are believed 
` to disprove the theory. “Broadly speaking" says H. J. Laski 
(Communism p. 50), “there would not be much disagreement 
withthe view'that after a premature attempt at Communism the 
Bolshevists have reintroduced some of the normal features of .a 
capital economy femited, however, by vigorous state control. 


.. From this it follows that form of government is least likely to 
change human ‘nature. Whatever may be the form, whether des- 
potism, oligarchy, or democracy, some grow rich with the ma- 
jority remaining poor. It is a fact. Whether it is due to the 
Hindu, Karma theory or to what is called heredity, we need not 
discuss the question. Taking inequality ase natural fact the an- 
cient Indian economists devised the ethico-economizal solution of 
filling the pit with the soil taken from the elevated land in propor- 
tion to its extra rise in level. As already pointed out, they propo- 
sed to confiscate the surplus that remains after allowing an indi- 
vidual what is enough to maintain himself and his family for 
three years and to distribute the amount thus collected among 
the poor as capital for earning. In his social philosophy of Comte 
Edward Caird says (p. 36) that “the higher must stoop to con- 
quer the lower, by submission to it; that those who are morally’ 
and intellectually great'should learn self-abnegation and lead the 
lower, that they cease to influence men if they try to dominate 
them ; that a purely altruistic and intellectual being in whom 
personal motives do not exist would be best fitted to lead ". We 
need not pause here to enter into a discusision of the merits and 
demerits of this economical solution. The main point under our 
consideration is the comparative worth of the political restraints 
and checks applied to arrest the precipitate pursuit of a wrong 
course by the state machinery, It is clear from the foregoing 
exposition of the ethico-political restraints of the ancient Indians 
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as compared with the. constitutional checks of modern -parlia- 
mentarism that economically the mediaeval Hindu states fared. 
far better under their theocratic form of government than 
modern European states under their parliamentary form of 
government. Neither in ancient nor in mediaeval India was 
there any possibility for despotic form of government to exist. 
The least propensity of a king to pursue a course of what are 
-called seven vices, woman, liquor, gambling, hunting, etc, was 
enough to bring about disaffection of his people and give an 
' opportunity to usurpers to seize his kingdom | with the coopera: 
tion of his disaffected subjects Such rise and ‘fall of kingsedid 
not affect the condition of the people. It was a misery of the 
kings and not of people. It is well known that® when war was 
going on between Tippu and the English near Sirangapatam, the 
people were engaged in their agriculture and other Possible pur: 
suits with as much peace of mind as if there was no war.’ Nor 
did ancient warfare dislocate the economic condition ofithe people 
as much as modern European warfare. The reason is that while’ 
ancient warfare was only between armies, modern warfare is 
between the opposing peoples themselves. Hence it was: quite 
necessary to be vigilant and base the security of his throne on thé 
loyalty of his prosperous people. Despotism with all its terrors 
and miseries, was unknown to mediaeval Indian states and it 
reigns supreme in most of modern Indian native states," With 
the exception of Mysore, Travancore and other few native states, 
the rest are under the worst type of despotism. Despots are 
human beings, and ‘are therefore susceptible of at least’ soma 
humane qualities. In their own interests they are sometimes 


kind to their subjects and it is easy for a ‘host of sycophants and 
flatteres to floursih under the darkness of their dissipation. The 


causes of their despotic proceedings are not far to seek, The 
modern constitutional form of government with its wholesome 
checks has not dawned there. They ere benighted lands ever in 
the dark, Of the ancient religious, ethical and political checks, 
they have all disappeared under the thunder of European sciences 
and machine guns, With the spread of the knowledge of modern 
experimental sciences, belief in transmigration, and spiritual 
pleasure was driven out. Fear of sin and of rebirth t reap theo 
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harvests of seeds sown in the previous birth have received the 
name of superstition unworthy of entertainment by men of 
scientific education living with modern enlightenment. Spirit- 
* ual pleasure is the dream of a diseased brain. It is only the 
idiots and the insane that do action with no aspiration for the 
fruits there. Sunk in physical and sensual pleasures, the 
princes have no time to spare to cultivate intellect and enjoy 
its pleasures. The princes are quite safe now and spend 
their life in pursuit of, pleasure at all costs. The seven 
vices are now seven pleasures forthem. The whole of their state 
revenue is quite insufficient for them. They not only rackrent 
their people, but also mortage their states for the sake of money. to 
spend on,the sewn pleasures. This is certainly worse than des- 
potism. European historians are quite justified in applying the 
word despotism to the form of government prevailing in 
most ef our native states ut the present time. But to apply thesame 
epithet to the forms of government that were prevalent in the 
ancient and mediæval native states of India, before the advent 
of the Mahamadans and the British is not only unreasonable, 
buts positive encouragement to most of the princes to continue 
their, wickedness under the delusion that their ancestors had no 
better form of government. It is high time that the princes 
should as soon as possible introduce the modern constitutional 
form of government in their states. It is impossible for them 
to revive the ancient ethico-political form of government or 
theocracy, for the enviroment and other conditions that were 
congenial for the preservation of their vitality have long dis- 
appeared and cannot be revived. k 


ECONOMICAL. PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANCIENT INDIANS* 
BY. 
Dr. R. SHAMSHASTRI, B. A,, Ph. D. 


Tike inanimate:nature animate: nature’ also presents: various 
gradesiof:level. High mountains;.deop:yalleys;-tall: trees; smal? 
‘planta. andi creepers:struggling: fOr: existence) on: earth: meet: our 
eyesieverywhere. In:animate pature:also we seo: various forms 
ofi Hfà: wormes;, insects, birds of’ various: forms; wild beasts; 
domesticanimelg and:men. Inequality seems thfrefore tobe the 
17% oftnature: Evemif we selectis. particular species" for exe- 
mination, variation is: perceptible: Among mem some: are: born 
Hindi. some deaf, afew’ suffering: from. ohronio: infirmities, and 
few: others: loth: physically andiintellectually: strong and soundi 
Corresponding to this difference:there:is: also a: clear: difference: 
imtheir liferandicharacter.. Under the same: conditions: and’ en- 
viroments:some: are: found to. ba: prosperous. some? undergoing 
dégsneramtiomend:a:few groping in the dark: not. knowing: what 
fe: din. 

As ‘arliypothetical explanation of this inequality in nature 
the ancient Indians:expounded the law of Karme: As le sows; 
so he harvests. Everyone ig responsible for ‘the work: he does. 
Atte: back of every" action there i& irresistible: desire" preceded’ 
by thought: Before & man sets to: work; He must” necessarily 
Haves strong:désire for the results of tHe" works Before’ the rie: 
of'tie-féeling of’ desire in his breast; he, must necessarily" be 
conscious’ of the nature 0” work and’ of’ its” attractive results, 
Powerfül' consciousness or" thougtit* is therefore the source of 
action: It is this eternal flow of consciousness that’ mould 
suoli form ofthe body as will be suitable for its: own translation. 
into action. Tlie spirit," says the Bhagavadgita’ ( VIIE 6) 





ES a 
* THis is the fourtli of the series of lectures read on the occasion of. the. 
` 4th Anniversary of'tlie death of Sir R. @. Bhandarkar celebrated in September 
1520, The-first‘and’second‘léotures appear on-pp: 201-234; 336-380"of^ Vol? Xp 
andthe thirdiompps 1-24:oft thisziasue: . 
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" takes a body suitable to the thought, with which it is impressed 
and with the remembrance of which it has left its previous 
body..” Cause and effect must be inherent in the same indivi- 
dual. There can be no effect without a cause; nor can there be 
a cause with no power to bring about its effect, One cannot 
reap the harvest of what-another has sown. It follows, therefore, 
that the physical or mental deformity or excellence observed in 
men must-necessarily be the effect of their past deeds, bad or 
good. It is probable thatthe conception of an individual's : right 
to the fruits of his own labour is based upon this theory of Karma 
which is accepted by all the different schools of Indian philoso- 
phers. The alternative view that the theory of Karma is :merely 
an extension of $be theory of right may also be acceptable, if 
there is proof to say that the theory of Karma or of transmigra- 
tion as it ia galled is later than the theory of right. Anyhow 
there is no dispute to an individual's claim to.the product of 
his own labour. The product of labour, whether pleasurable or: 
painful must belong tothe labourer himself, If it is painful as 
in the case of somie trouble or ailing due to overeating or bad 
eating, anothor individual will not step into a share of the- 
oonsequences; Itis equally soin the case of mental pleasures 
earned by mental labour. This also holds good in the case of 
material products of an individual's physical labour. But 
the difficulty of distributions of material products of labour 
comes when it is a co-operative work of many individuals. If it 
is however a simple concern involving no more than the physical 
labour of many, itis easily solved by distributing the product of 
labour equally among the labourers or by paying in cash or 
kind the value of individual:shares to such of the labourers as 
have a desire for an immediate payment. In the Vedic sacri- 
fices undertaken for the heavenly bliss of a wealthy sacrificer, 
the priests hired for conducting the sacrifice are liberally paid in, 
cash. In the case of complicated work, however, involving 
learning, capital and tools, the correct evaluation of individual 
labour seems to have been as insoluble as it is now. The owner 
‘of an extensive field or of an oil mill seems to have taken the 
: whole quantity of the yield by paying daily wages equal to the. 
price of a, man's daily food to each individual labour employed 
by the owner and to have accumulated enormous wealth.. Thus 
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accumulation of wealth in a few hands with a majority of men 
living from hand to mouth seems to have been no less the fate 
of ancient society than of modern society. The evils of capita- 
lism and the miseries of labour are as old as the formation of 
society coeval with the beginnings of co-operative industry. 
There is no society on earth, however aboriginal it might be in 
its stage of development, that has not suffered from the accumu- 
lation.of riches in a few hands and the terrible poverty of a 
majority of its people. ““Virabhogya Vasurhdhara.” “The mighty 
enjoy the earth with its unlimited wealth. " God helps those 
who help themselves, ” are the proverbs that are dn the lips of 
every capitalist. Most people are, however, in the dark as to the 
.way in which one can become mighty or hetp himself. The 
means of acquiring wealth taught in the science of 8001007108 is 
not within the power of all. Nor are the principles’ of. produc- ~ 
tion of wealth as {infallible as those of natural sciences. The 

economical principle that the rate in the price of commodities 

varies according totheir supply and demand is not susceptible 
of as exact a mathematical proof as the law of chemical science 
that in water hydrogen and oxygen are combined in the pro- 
portion of two is to one. For, the conditions of chemical com- 
bination of elements are quite independent of human factor, 
whereas the economical principles cannot be divested of human 
idiosyncrasies. It is quite possible to lessen. the supply: of, and 
increase the demand for, commodities by artificial means. Thus 

where. art steps in, there science fails. However, able may be 
the defence of the soundness of economic principles made by 
those who have consecrated their life to the study: of that semi- 
science, the.evils of unequal distribution of wealth are: as patent 
to us as they were to ancient Indians. They were not: slow to 
avail themselves.of such remedies to those evils as common sense 

suggested to them. .and. the ethics of Vedanta’ confirmed. The 
economical principle which, if strictly observed by human 
society. as a whole, will undoubtedly put an end to these evils 
is taught in the fifth. verse of the fourteenth chapter in the 
seventh skandha of the Srimadbhagavata. The chapter is a 
dialogue between king Yudhisthira and the celebrated’ sage 
Narads.. The sage says that the economic principle he is: about 
to:expound is what an:ancient sage known-as Ajagara ‘explained 
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4o Prehlada,ithe son.of Hiranyakasipu, send a confirmed Viaisna- 
site. ‘The dialogue aunssas follows. 


Yudbisthira: "Tell me, O divine sage, in what way can a house- 
holder like myself ignorant of the duties of a householder 
attain to the high position described by ‘the sage Aja- 
gara. '' 


N&radas "A'householder, 0 king, doing all the duties assigned 
to & houséholder with mo other end in view ‘than bat 
of pleasing god “Narayana should serve great sages: 

=  henrifg often the sweststosies of His incarnations with 
firm faith in Him and in the company of men with inä 
under théir control ; having oultivated a taste for the com- 
pany of the good, ‘he should get rid of undue attachment 
to the company of his wife, children and other kinsmen ; 
being ‘free from attachment to them, ‘he should rise as it 
were out ofa dream ; though as wise man‘helhas no reall 
taste for any kindof activity for the sake of bis ‘body and 
his ‘house~hold, he should Hke a man of the world take to 
ait; the should with no attachment commend whatever ‘his 
kinsmen, parents, sons, brothers, or friends say and desire ; 
he should do all this, appearing to enjoy all that wealth 
which god has created for him in the three spheros, 
the earth, air, and sky ; but (remembering) ‘that men 
have a right of ownership of only us much as 4s enough 
to fill their belly and that whoever aspires for more than 
that ss a thief deserving of punishment; he should look 
upon the deer, camel, ass, monkéy, rat, snake, ‘bird 
and flies as his.sons; for what is the difference between 
them and his sons; though he is a house~holder, he 
should not exert too much for the attainment of Tri- 

varga, charity, wealth, and enjoyment. ° 


It must be noted how the ethical principle of the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavadgita that man should work with no attachment 
to or desire for the results accruing from it is made the basis of 
the economic principle or rather politieo-econmie principle that 
man- hss a right to only as much of the results of his work as 
will be enough to satisfy his alimentary craving, ( Sariraystra 
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or maintenance of:his body.as it is called in the Bhagavadgita. 
Man isa social and intelligent:animal. So long as he is strong 
hewsn bear the burden:of society and when he is infirm, the 
society willitake-care-of him and his house-hold, provided the 
principle taught here is observed to ‘the very letter. For the 
Indian philosophers‘ whose ideal of life is the attainment of inat~ 
tion with annihilation of the will the economic princi- 
ple is a self evident truth deducible from the principle of rejec- 
tion of the pursuit after objective pleasures. It should also be 
noted that it is the king who is here called upon to ‘observe the 
principle. It follows thereforeshat it is a principée that it is 
applicable to.all householders, whether priests, kings, merchants, 
tillers.of fhe soil or labourers. The verse in the griginal rung :as 
followg:— ठ 

याधाद्धियेन जठरं तावत्स्वत्वं gemi | toa 

atte योऽभिमन्येत स स्तेनो दण्डमर्हति u 2 
Conveying almost the same idea is the following verse quoted in 
the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, Ed. 1911. p. 79 


बते येन न बिना नरो बॉङछलु नामे त्व । 
-तॅतोधिकार्थप्रणयी पृष्टो दयात्‌ gac 
Let a man desire by all means that, without which he cannot 
live. What reply will ha give if he is asked why he is desirous to 
possess more ?” 
l Another frequently quoted verse of unknown source conveying 
the same ides 18 as follows:— 


अभ्युष्णात्सध्वतादन्ञादाच्छिद्राख्येव ATTA: | 

अपरप्रेष्यभावाच्च भूय इच्छन्पतत्यधः ॥ 
“ Whoever desires to have more than cooked warm rice with 
clarified butter, a piece of cloth not torn with no need to serve 
another man will fall down. H 


Tt is to be noted that the expounders of this theory of pro- 
perty do not at all cóndeinn the desire and capacity of men to 
earn more than they need to appease théir natüral cravings, 
What they however regard as the criminal offence is the reten- 
tion of the surplus that remains after satisfying their wants. In 

tie view of ancient Indian economists true living consists in 
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subsisting on what one earns by one's own labour. In support of 

this view there is a verse composed by a poet—philosopher in 

reply to the question put'by Nanda, his patron king, as to why 

he has been denying his eating his day's meal for which he has. 

been provided for from king's treasury. The verse runs as 

follows:— l 
स्वच्छन्दतों निजगृहे aehan 


Pd A, 


पत्नाकरागरायत हजशुक्तशेषम | 
Barer ये सरापितृनपि[तपेयित्वा 
. ते भुक्तवल्त इति.नन्द मया न aT ॥ l 

" Those who in their own house eat with pleasure the rice grown: 
by their own 19007 and cooked by the hand of their own wives: 
after it is partaken of by their twice-born guests and after due 
offerings are’ made therefrom to gods and manes are .real eaters. 
( Suchebeing the case, I say ) O Nanda, such food is not eaten 
by me. " 

The ancient Indian economists seem to have been of opinion ' 
that the accumulation of savings effected by men after meeting 
their urgent needs cannot be their own property in any sense in 
as much as it is destined to go into the hands of others, be they, 
wives, children, friends or thieves. The following verse taken 
from Subhasitaratnabhandagara (pp. 71-72 ) corroborate the above, 
view:— 

What a man makes a gift of and what he eats is verily his 
own wealth ; others will play with the wives and wealth of the 
dead owner, j 

What thou, O man, makest a gift of to the wise and the good 


and what thou eatest day after day, the very same is thy wealth 
I belive 


The rest belongiug to others is in your eustody. 


Of moneys acquired gift alone is the safe custody : just as the 
over flow of water contained in a tank. 


Of wealth earned by means of a hundred efforts and held 
dearer than life itself there is only one good end: itis gift. The 
other ends sre calamities, MEUS Wm Aer 
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. Gift; enjoyment, and loss are the three ends of wealth: what is 
neither gifted away. nor eaten is destined in the third way. 


' The wealth of a man who neither makes a gift of nor eats it 
up will not be his wealth: just as a man’s effigy made of hay and 
other stuffs guards the crops, so he will preserve it for others. 


“Tf there is wealth. it should be gifted away and eaten up 
but not accumulated and preserved. See, O man, the accumulated 
wealth of the honey bees others carry away.’ 


They were also of opinion that whata man can earn by just 
means is more than is necessary for him :— ® 


Without causing hurt to others, without making obeisance to 
the wicked-and without swerving from the path 8f the good, even 
the little which à man earns is more (than what he needs), 


` "With the exception of the verses quoted from the Bhagavata 
and the next two quotations of the same purport, the other verses 
are really beggars’ sayings exalting the value of the gifts of 
money. None the less the sayings are philosophically and from 
Indian ethical stand point quite true and have a bearing on the 
' evils and uselessness of accumulation. Besides gift here or else- 
where does not mean indiscriminate charity. There is a law or 
rule regarding gift: the Srimadbhagavata says ( VIU. 19) “ The 
wise do not commend that charity by which life will be at risk. 
A man who has sufficient subsistence has to make gifts, and per- 
form sacrifices and penance. Whoever divides his wealth 
into five shares and allots one of the shares for 
making gifts, the, second share for the purpose of ac- 
quiring fame, the third share for future capital, the fourth share 
for his own enjoyment, and the fifth share for the benefit of his 
own people will attain happiness both in this and the next world. 
There is a Rgvedio verse to the effect that "Saying ‘yes’ ( in reply 
to a deserving beggar ) is truth and uttering ‘no’ is falsehood. 
Truth is to the self what flower and fruit are toa tree. If a tree 
_is lifeless, there will be no truth in it, for its root has become 
false. Just as a tree without root becomes dry so a man whose 
self has become false will become dry.” 


| Thus the greed to accumulate and possess the profits earned by 
physical or, intellectual-labour or by. the combination of these two 
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kinds-of labour is-condèmneđ'iivolear terms. Is-tlen, it! may be 
asked, life worth living? Will any onerengage: Oneself in agri- 
culture, trade or. other occupations: with no.desire: for: the. profits 
` accruing from, them ? Why. should a:man marry: a. wife,, if ity 
were not for. pleasure. ? It is abundance. of, money. that can: pra» 
cure pleasure, It must be noted in reply to this that possession 
‘of money is not prohibited for a house-holder. It. is. only the 
Vanaprasthas and the Samnyàsins that: are required to. disown: 
money altogether. According to the Srimadbhagavate ( XI. 18. 
6)" a Vanaprastha should'however earn his subsistence: by: his 
own labour ag far as the place, time and’ his own strength permit 
and should, never make- use; of what is brought. by another °’ 
Asto the Samipyasin; he:is to live: by: begging, There: is howe 
ever difference of-opinion: regarding: the. quantity of! money: or 
grains which a House-holder is permitted to possess. The Manu- 
smrti gays as follows : ( IV. 7 ). 

" He may: either. possess, enough.to. fill, a. granary.. or' a. store: 
filling grain: j&r; or he may collect, what, suffices. for three: 
days or, make no provision: for the-morzow. '' 

In his.commentary on this passage: Kullike; says: A: store 
means what is sufficient-to filba.granary: whieh holds: a: supply 
far: three years.. According: to Narada:itris:;what-is: suffibient for 
8.year, six months or three months " Regarding the: way of: 
disposal, of what ismore-than enouglfor three years; Manu says: 
( X,.7.) " whoever lias grainsrenough:or more: tham enough for 
the. maintenance. of himself, his: dependents and servants for 
three years-is fully: qualified to drink in Soma sacrifice: '' : 

THe performance of sacrifices is not obligatory in the case of 
those who Have no means, Accordingly,, Manu says ( XES ), 
* Buta man who, thougli possessing less than that amount of: 
property, nevertheless undértakes the Soma sacrifices does not: 
derive any benefit from it, though he has formerly. performed: 
the Soma sacrifice. 

Similarly Manu condemns the. performance of sacrifices for 
the sake of fame in this world. “If an opulent, man is liberal 
towards strangers while his family is in distress, that counterfeit 
virtue will first make him taste the sweets of fame; but. efter- 
wards-make-him- swallow the poison (of punishment in: Hell’): 
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If-a.man does anything for the -sake of his happiness in 
another world to the detriment of those whom he is bound to 
maintain, that produces evil results for him both while he lives 
and-when he.is dead. " ( XI. 9, 10). 

Tt is to be noted that knowing the evils of acoumulation of 
wealth ina few hands the ancient Indian economists seem to 
have taken the trouble of devising some means to eradicate the 
evil. The remedies they suggested are of two kinds; one is 
religious and the other is political. Men‘are naturally religious 
minded and itis easy to prevail upon the faithful to spend their 
surplus accumulation in performing such religious deeds as 
will ensure their happiness in the other world. ,The religious 
rites that are believed to enable the performer to aftain happiness 
in the other world are of twokinds: (1) Ista and (2) Apürta. Ista 
means sacrifices laid down in the Vedas. Apirts means the 
construction of tanks, lakes, groves, rest houses, temples and the 
like, While a wealthy man is in a favourable position to enjoy 
happiness in this world, he cannot be equally sure of his future 
happiness in the other world. Itis to teach him the means of 
attaining this happiness, the Vedas and Sastras are revealed to 
him. Heavenly happiness is of two kinds : (1) Eternal happiness 
and (2) Svarga, happiness. The first is known as Moksa or 
emancipation from the bondage of the world once for all. The 
second is transient lasting as long as the merit due tothe per- 
formance of sacrifices lasts. Man may endeavour to attain 
either of the two or both. Thus the aim of education in the 
Sastras is partly economjcal and partly religious. It is economi- 
cal inas much as it teaches the best way of disposing one's 
surplus wealth both in one's own interests and in the interest 
of society at large. It is religious since it diverts the attention 
of one from one’s pursuit after material or objective pleasures to 
self realisation. This view is clearly: stated by Mandanamiéra 
in his Vidhiviveka ( p. 441 ) 


Man is naturally haunted by desire and other passions. 
Hence he is ever attempting at gathering together materials 
necessary for the enjoyment of objeotive pleasures by such means: 
as:will not fail to bring them to him. . Hence he has sethis -mind 


on. those objects to which he is devoted. Hence he is quito in- 
5 
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‘Capable of either understanding or considering the nature of 
‘true self which is beyond the objective world and which is taught 
‘as such(in the Upanisads). If however he is taught of saori- 
ficial rites or charitable works (as a means to attain heavenly 
bliss), he sets aside or controls his desire for objective pleasures 
and withdraws himself from his natural pursuit after worldly 
pleasures and takes a firm stand in religious activities taught 
in the S&stras, with his senses under his control and with mind 
not pressed for enjoyment. He will therefore be able to under- 
stand and contemplate upon that true self which is beyond the 
world. Thus evidently the rites'and charitable deeds laid down 
in the sastras gre to. fit him for the work of understanding the 
nature of self. * 


While qomamenting upon this passage, Vaoaspatimiéra says 
thaj though a series of religious rites is enjoined upon man 50 as 
to engage him from morning till night, it is quite diffioult to pre- 
vent him from pursuits after theft, gambling, woman-hunting 
and other objective pleasures. Hence it is necessary that the 
pérformance of religious rites should be not only attractive to- 
wards the attainment of a higher form of pleasure, but also ocoupy 
him as à disciplinary measure the whole day throughout the 
year, and that he should have no time t» spare to think of other 
pleasure-pursuite While comparing the merits of Brahmanism 
or Vedic religion binding upon the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas, the 
Vaisyas, and the Südras with Buddhism and other new reli 
gions, Udayana in his Atmatattvaviveka says that the Vedio reli- 
gion is an ethical and spiritual disciplinesin as much as it en- 
joins rites upon eyery individual of the three castes so as 
to engage him every day from sunrise to sun-set from his birth 
to death. His profession to earn his subsistence is also looked 
upon 'as a religious duty and it is included in his time-table 
of duties. The other religions are not so rigorous in their 
demands. . 


Now coming: to the question under consideration, it is clear 
that according to the Hindu religion no man, whatever may be 
the: caste or 0888-19 belongs to, is ever permitted to retain with 
him more than what is enough to maintain him and his family 
for-three years. If he isa believer in the Vedas and the Sistras, 
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he must undertake such sacrifices or charitable works as he can 
successfully carry out with the surplus at his command. Such 
of the kings and emperors as have returned from their march of 
conquest with enormous wealth are required to undertake a Raja- 
siya sacrifice or a horse-sacrifice or a Vidvajit sacrifice accord- 
ing to their capacity to spend. In the ViSvajit sacrifice he is 
required to dispose of his whole wealth, mud-vessels excepted in 
charity. In other sacrifices he has to make a gift of a major por- 
tion of his wealth. 


Unfortunately no nation either ancient or modern is found to 
contain people following one end the same religion. Nor there 
has been a nation in which the rich are not found to be either 
selfish or atheistic in their tendencies. This bhs however been 

. the characteristic of ancient India. Along with Brühmanism 
which consists in the observance of sacrifices, customs and rules 
of conduct as laid down in the Vedas, the Br&hmanas, the Grhya 
and Dharmasitras and the Dharmasistras there were in ancient 
India & number of other religious sects who refused to accept the 
authorities of the above sacred texts. There were also the so 

“oalled Caravakas who subsituted reason for faith. It is more 
likely, therefore, that the economic principles expounded in the 
Smrtis and the Purdnas to remove the evils of unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth made no impression on the minds of the Carvakas 
of ancient India. It is more than probsble that the Buddhists, 
the Jainas, the Saivites, the Vaisnavites, and a few other religi- 
ous sects observed the economic principles in some form or other 
agreeable to their own religious views. For though they con 
demned the Vedic sacrifices on account of their slaughter of ani- 
mals, they were all for construction of tanks, wells, groves, 
monasteries, and other charitable works for alleviating the misery 
of the suffering public, They were allfor making gifts, promis- 
ing personal safety to both man and beast, for supplying medicine 
to the diseased and imparting knowledge to all. They were all 
for purging human mind of desire, and other cardinal vices, the 
root of all kinds of sin in the world. As expressed in a verse 
quoted in the first lecture, Buddha cherished a desire for life till 
eternity for the purpose of eradicating the world of its evils. The 
Jainas held the same views and appealed to their kings to. carry 
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on the work of the four charities through out India, The Saivites 
and Vaisnavites turned their temples into feeding houses of the 
. poor. ‘Still there seems to have been a large mass of population 
which professing other religions and cults or following no reli- 
gion was bent on the pursuit after pleasures and accumulation of 
wealth. How to deal with such people? This economical ques- 
tion seems to have troubled the head of the ancient Smrti writers 
and driven them to the use of coercive measures for the purpose 
of maintaining the balante of economical power even among thé 
people. Accordingly Manu says ( XI. 14-):— 


“Tf a man possessing one hundred cows kindles not the sacred 
fire or one posstssing a thousand cows drinks the Soma juice 
( by performing the Soma sacrifice ), one may unhesitatingly take 
from the houses ef these two, even though they be Brahmans or 
Keatriyas..” 15 


`“ Or he may take it by force or fraud from one who always 
takes and never gives and who refuses to give it; thus the fame 
of the taker will spread and his merit increase. ” 


® 


“ Likewise he who has not eaten at the time of six meals may 
take at the time of the seventh meal (food) from a man who 
neglected his sacred duties without however making a provision 
for the morrow ! 16 


- " Hither from the threshing floor or from a field, or out of the 
house or wherever he finds it ; but if the owner asks him, he must 


confess to him that ( deed and its cause ).’’ * 17 

“ On such occasions a Ksatriya must never take the property 
of a virtuous Brahman ; but he who is starving may appropriate 
the possessions of a Dasyu or of one who neglects his sacred 
duties. ” 18 

“He who takes property from the wicked and bestows on the vir- 
tuous transforms himself into boat, and carries both over the sea 
of misfortune. ” 

* Tho property of those who zealously offer sacrifice the wise 
call the property of the gods; but the wealth of those -who 
performno sacrifices is called the property of the Asuras, ” 
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“ On him ( who, for the reasons stated, appropriates another's 
Possessions ) a righteous king shall not inflict punishment; for 
in that case a Brahman pines with hunger through the Ksa- 
triya’s want of care. ” 


The verse that “ He who takes property from the wicked and 
bestows it on the virtuous ° is called a Nyiya or economical 
principle by Medhatithi in his commentary on Manu VIII, 143. 
This verse is said to occur in Steya Sastra, 8 book on theft and is 
quoted from it by Vedantadesika in his Paramatabhanga IL It 
is evident therefore that organised theft on a large scale was 
justified on economic grounds. There is also an oft quoted 
verse predicting as it were the fate of idle accumulation of 
wealth in the hands ofa few in the midst of a starving multitude 
of people. , 


* > 


Wealth hasfour kinsmen claimants: (1) charity, (23 fire, 
(3) the king and (4 ) the thief; at the disregard shown to the 
eldest of them the three remaining brothers will be enraged. , 


The fire referred to in the above passage seems to be that 
which is set to the property by thieves. It isa common saying, 
that accumulation of wealth or means of living in the hands of 
a few provokes the hatred not only of their poor kinsmen, but of 
the country atlarge. In ancient times the attack of one nation 
by another was due chiefly to the property of the one and the 
poverty of the other. When war was found impossible on 
account of proper military organisation of a prosperous nation, 
organised robbery by.either internal or external thieves seems 
to have been successfully carried on. When astarving multitude 
‘of a country suffering from unequal distribution of wealth co- 
‘operates with thieves and robbers, neither military nor police 
force willbe of any use. Besides when economic distress be- 
comes a national calamity, itis necessary in the interest of the 
nation itself to remove the cause of guilt rather than to capture 
and punish the few guilty persons or leaders. 


_ The extent of capital which the ancient economists permitted 
an individual to possess is what yields a store of grains enough 
to maintain him and his family for not more than three years. 
Let us suppose that an individual has a family of ten souls 
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inclusive of himself and at the rate of half a rupee per member 
per day he requires a sum of Rs, 150 per mensem. This will 
amount to Rs. 1800.per annum and to Rs. 5400 for three years. 
The extent of capital required to fetch in Es. 5400 at the rate of 
three percent per annum will come to Rs. 18000. It may be 
land worth so much or an industrial concern, or trading fund. 
It was therefore aneconomical evil in the view of the anoients 
for an individual to possess more than what is worth at the 
most Rs. 200,000. Well !. What is the situation of the economical 
world now ? There are millions of men whose individual capital 
is worth fron? five to hundred times the above sum. This buge 
mass of wealth invested on agriculture, industrial concerns, 
banking and othr productive schemes, is growing enormously 
and raising the capitalists to the rank of dictators in economic 
and political-fields It is true that there are many generous 
hearts among them who have contributed a large portion of their 
wealth to various institutions of public good inclusive of religious 
migsions engaged in the noble business of religious and moral 
education throughout the world. All the same the poverty of 
the masses remains unaffected. Thus modern society consists 
of two classes ; those who control the means of life and occupy 
in society a place of special power, and those who having no 
means of life look to the former for wage-earning work and are 
thus. controlled by them. The relation between master and 
servants does not seem to have any spiritual or moral tinge in 
it, Each seems to regard the other as a necessary evil, more 
so where they happen to belong to different races. Both 
the classes differ in their aims. The motive of the master is 
to enrich himself, while that of the labourer is to earn 
his daily bread. Both succeed in realising their aims. 
But the labourer comes to grief whenever he loses his wages 
on account of his doing no work during his illness or whenever 
the wages he and his wife earn cannot suffice for the maintenance 
of his growing family; while the master is actuated by an 
inordinate desire for physical or objective pleasures coupled 
with the firm belief in the eternal perpetuity of himself 
both in his family and his race. The East cannot ;but laugh 
at thig vain and foolish hope. The Babylonian, the Egyptian, the 
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Greek, the Romans—all these nations had entertained the same 
hope and fought tooth and nail for its realisation and security. 
With what end? The end was self-destruction. 


Neither parliamentary forms of government nor scientific 
discoveries of new means of making nature subservient to 
man will save nations from the horrors of. economical in- 
equality leading to war and its miseries. The only remedy 
‘for these horrors is spiritual culture pregnant with the lessons 
of self-negation and altruism, as once successfully practised by 
the ancients in India. Instead of remedying ecenomical evils 
.war aggravates it. Let not India forget the spiritual means of 
avoiding economic evils. It is not the revolutjonary propaganda, 
of the Bolshevists and Socialists that can give each man his due 
share on the surface of the globe which is an imheritance of the 
whole of mankind irrespective of creed, colour and raee. Al- 
truism, sympathy and fellow-feeling are virtues of the heart. 
Selfishness, antipathy and misanthropy are the vices of the heart. 
Cultivation of virtues can drive out vices and cultivation of 
vices can equally drive out virtues. ‘hey are the graves of each 
other, There are no other means of implanting virtues than vir- 
tues themselves. Nor are any other means of eradicating vices than 
virtues themselves. Hence it is the duty of all to learn virtuous 
habits and shun vices. Spiritual culture is the nursery of virtues 
and mitilarism that of vices. If the world is to be purged of its 
economical, political and other evils which are all brought about 
by selfishness, spiritual culture, the source of all virtues, is the 
only means. Let India cherish it-and preserve it. It will do good 
not only to India but also to the whole world. 


w 
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WAS KAUTSA A SCEPTIC ? 
: BY 
PROF. K. M. SHEMBAVNEKAR, M. A. 


Ever since Yaska’s Nirukta received the attention of Vedio 
scholars, the passage in it that has charmed them most is the 
one in which Yaska deals with Kautsa, who maintains that the 
Vedic Mantras are meaningless. Cyitics have so far discovered 
in that bold assertion the progress of scepticism even in those 
early times, and tye very considerable interval of time between 
the Vedic Reis and their unbelieving descendants whose scepti- 
cism is only .commensurate with their ignorance. Thus Dr. 
Macdonell, while writing about this interval, remarks, “The gap 
between the poets and the early interpreters was indeed so great 
that one of Yaska’s predecessors, named Kautsa, actually 
had the audacity to assert that the science of Vedic Exposition 
was useless, as the Vedic hymns and formulas were obscure, 
unmeaning, or mutually contradictory.’’ ( Macdonell’s History 
of Skt. Literature, p. 6L). And he proceeds to draw his 
conclusions, deriving no small support from this 
argument. Dr. Sarup, in his introduction to the translation 
of the Nirukta, treads in the footsteps of his guru, and 
improves upon the hints thrown out by him. According 
to him, anti-Vedic scepticism had become too rampant at 
the time, and that " Kautsa was an eminent scholar, or some 
great personality, or the exponent of some philosophic system, 
whose thought could not be ignored.” 

We cannot admit these views as correct. There is scarcely 
another passage in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, which, 
in its apparent sense, stands so directly opposed to its real im- 
port; or which has eluded the searching eye of scholarship for 
so long a time. It will come as a surprise to our readers as we 
declare at the outset that, far from being a sceptice or a heretio, 
Kautsa is a champion of that school, which is not only the most 
orthodox in its character, but which has entered deep into all 
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the details of Hindu life. We mean the school of the Yajiiikas 
(ritualists) And the meaninglessness of the Vedic Mantras is 
. only a convention, a postulate, of this very orthodox school. 


Kautsa, it should be noted, speaks only of.the Mantras. But 
they form only one part of a Veda, the Brahmana being the other. 
To the Yajfiikas, including the Mimirhsakas, it is the Brahmans 
that is of greater importance, inasmuch as it contains scrip- 
tural injunctions ( vidhis ), which alone give life and vigour 
to a revealed religion. Such portions of the Brahmana, as are 
not injunctions in their nature, are called ‘ Arthavadas, ' or 
glorificatory complements. ‘And these latter are only an appen- 
dage of the vidhi-texts, " है | 

विधिना त्वेकवाक्यत्वात्सतुत्यर्थेन विधीनां स्युः | ( Pürvamifasmsa i. 2.7). 

It is needless to remark that the Yajfiikas and. Mimirhsakas, 
who regard the Vedas as Revelation, never trouble themselves 
with questions, which modern Vedio scholars endeavour so much 

‘to solve. Their interest in the Vedas is similar, indeed, to that 
of the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages in:the Bible, or to that of 
the early interpreters of the Quoran in their own sacred book. 
Thus, according to them, the vidhi-sentences are the most 
important portion of the Vedas, while the Mantras and tho 
artha-vádas are only sub-servient to them. s 


Wa are not concerned here with the origin of the Mantras. 
But however they might have originated, they were preserved 
in an uninterrupted oral tradition mainly for their application 
to sacrificial and ‘other kinds of ritual, and not as literary 
curiosities. In course of time, this ritualism came to have such 
a vigorous growth, that the existing stock of Mantras 
was found to be too insufficient to meet its demands, 
To make new Mantras was out of the question; for 
the old Mantras were already regarded with a veneration which, 
by universal consent, belongs to the utterances of enlightened 
Seers only, and to which any makers of new Mantras could have 
no pretensions. The Yàjüikas, whose duty it was, and has been 
still, to conduct the ritual, found it therefore absolutely necessary 
to apply the same Mantras over and over again to different:rites. 
This ‘ viniyoga ' or application of the Vedic Mantras to the vari- 
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ous rites thus became their most important feature. The earliest 
reference to this kind of viniyoga is, of course, to be found in the 
Brühmana works, which are essentially ritualistic in character, 
and in which the chanting of entire Süktas, and ‘trcas’, and 
‘rks ’is laid down as an integral part of the particular rite. It 
should, however, be noted that the Mantras thus prescribed by 
the Brahmana are generally relevant to the occasion. That is, 
they purport to be the prayers to the deities, whom the rite aims 
at propitiating. But sometimes such Mantras are also prescribed 
as have no direct bearing upon it. As the Brahmanas are 
“Sruti "( Revealed ) Texts, their authority to do so is not to be 
questioned. And now a very interesting question arises : Which 
of the two is more*powerful—either the scriptural injunotion with 
regard to the Mantra, or the import of the Mantra? To this 
Jaimini answers in the Pirva-mimamsa as follows— 


श्ु्तिक्षिड्ञवाक्यप्रकरणस्थानसमाख्यानां समवाये पारदोबेल्यमर्थविप्कर्षात (?7'००- 
mimamsa iii, 3.14). That is, in a conflict of apa, लिहू, वाक्य, ete., ` 
the earlier is stronger than the latter. Thug ‘Sruti’ (direct injunc- 
tion) is clearly stronger than the ‘ linga ' ( import ), and is domi- 
nant over it. Thus, for instance, there is a clear injunction 
given in the Bràhmana:-üewur गाईपत्यसुपातिष्ठते,. “ He (Yajamana ) 
prays to Garhapatya, by the rk which purports to be laudatory of 
Indra." And according to the practice of the  Yajüikas, 
and the rule laid down as above by the Mimirhsa- 
kas, the rk (कदाचन स्तरीरसि etc.) is applied to the service 
of Garhapatya Agni, though it properly forms a-part of Indra’s 
prayer. The Mantra, in this, asin all other similar cases, is to 
be interpreted by the ‘jaghanya vrtti’ or 'lakgapa' The following 
extract from the Bhasya of abara on the sūtra यणाद्ठाप्याभिधानं स्पात्स- 
बन्धस्याशास्रहत॒ुत्वात्‌ (iii. 2. 4), will make the point sufficiently clear: 


यद्यापि नेदं वाक्य शब्दार्थसंबन्धस्थ विधाने Boa तथाप्पनेनेन्द्रशब्देन शक्यं m गार्ह- 
पत्याभिधानम्‌। कुत: | झणसयोगात्‌ । गोणभिद्मशिषान alters । भवति हि aumqur- 
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भिधानम्‌। यथा सिंहो देवदृत्तः अश्विर्माणबक इति। एवमिहाप्यनिन्द्रे गार्हपत्ये इन्द्रशब्दौ 
भविष्यति अस्ति छु चास्थेन्द्रसाहरु्यम | यथैवेन्द्रो यज्ञसाधनमेचं गार्हपत्योऽपीति। 
अथवा इन्देतरेश्वर्यकर्सणः इन्द्रो भवाति । भवाति च गार्हपत्यस्यापि सवस्मिन्काये ईश्वरः 

हैत्वस तस्मादिन्द्रशाब्देन यः प्रत्याय्यतेऽर्थः स प्रतीतः साइदयादू गाईपत्यं प्रत्याययिष्यति 
रश्वर्थादा प्रत्यायधिष्याति इति न दोषः। 
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A clear reference to this deduction of the Mim&arhsakas is to 
bs found in the Sahkara-bhasya also: यद्यपि said: प्रमाणं स्वाविषये भवति - 
तथापि प्रमाणान्तरेण विषयापहारेऽन्यपरा भवितुमईति | यथा मन्त्रार्थवादो । ( If. 
i, 13), 


Thus the practice of employing the sacred Mantras on this 
principle went on increasing in the sacrificial as well as in the 
sacramental ritual. In the latter, however, the principle seems 
to have been carried to a farther extent,than in the former, Only 
some rites belonging to the latter class, therefore, are in complete 
harmony with the nature and,essence of the Mantras which are 
prescribed for them. Those Mantras, for instance, which are 
used on the occasion of the nuptial rite are realty very appropri- 
ate for it. And the reason is quite obvious. For, fhe Sūkta ( X- 
7-85) from which most of them have been selected is called the 
‘viviha-siikta’, and Süryà, the daughter of the Sun, is said to be 
its rsi (Seer), at the time of her own marriage. When, therefore, 
A&valüyana enjoins that the entrance of the bride into the house 
of the bride-groom should be celebrated with the rk, ‘iha priyam 
prajay& te samrdhyatam’ छळ, we feel that the choice is very 
happy. But it is not possible to make such a happy choice in all 
cases. And yet, happy or otherwise, the choice has to be made; 
for without the holy mantras no rite is complete. The same 
authority, therefore, is compelled to give the rk, ‘yuvam vastrani 
pivasa vyasathe’ &c., (I-231-152-1) as an. appropriate mantra at 
the time of investing the youth witha pair of new garments in 
the 'sam&vartana' rite. The rk may be thus translated :— 


You ( two) clothe yourselves with fat garments ( ov you are clad in 

thick lustre) ; your productions ( gifts) are verily unbroken and edn- 

esiderable ; ear off all sins( from us), and oh! Mitra and Varuna, 
serve (us) with truth ( rewards of sacrifice ). 


It will be easily perceived that the above mantra has no direct 
bearing upon the rite as the ‘ vivaha-mantras’ have upon the nup- 
tial rite. And in this manner the Vedio stanzas have been chosen 
and utilised for various purposes by the Yajfitkas who organised 
and developed the whole later ritualism. And if we carefully 
examine the mantras which are employed by millions of devout | 


` 
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Hindus today for the daily worship of their gods, the truth of the 
above remarks will be amply borne out. 


The Yajnikas, therefore, regarded the mantras as sacred 
` utterances only, utterances fit for chanting at the ritual and 
thereby invoking and propitiating the gods. Naturally enough, 
they thought it quite necessary to regard them as meaningless 
also, from their own point of view; for, otherwise, the whole 
fabric reared by them will tumble down. And what a remark- 
able contrast between the Vedic stanzas on the one hand, and 
_ the stotras or hymns of classical times on the other? For while 
the former 081000 legitimately used for various purposes irre- 
spective of their sgnse, the latter are strictly governed by their 
sense alone, Theréis nothing wrong in dedicating a rk which 
purports to be a prayer of Indra, to the service of Garhapatya 
Agni. But it will be not only impropriety, it will be sheer : 
madness, if a man will endeavour to praise Vignu by a stotra of 
Siva or Ganapati, or, vice versa. 


That this is the convention of the Yajfiikas, and that Yaska 
refutes it as such, we shall now prove first from the pürva- 
mimárhs&, wherein the whole question has been discussed at full 
length ; then, secondly, from the ‘ upodghata’ ( preface) of 
Sayana to the Reveda-bhasya which is certainly more read than 
the first mentioned work ; and thirdly, and lastly, from some 
remarks in Durga’s commentary on the passage in question, 
which all readers of the Nirukta are expected to hava 
read. d 


Jaimini has discussed the question in the ‘ mantradhikarana ' 
( P. M. 1-2-31-50 ). The pürva-pakss, or prima facie view of 
this long adhikarana comprises nine sütras, most of which are 
identical in sense, with the objections which Yaska attributes to 
Kautsa. 

We give below only the most important sutras with Sabara’s 
bhigya upon them, pointing out their complete identity with the 
various objections and answers in the Yaska~Kanutsa contro- 
versy.: — 

The first sutra is तदूर्थशाख्रात्‌ ( P. M, 1. 2, 81 ), 
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" अथेदानी किं विवक्षितवचना मन्त्रा; उत अविवक्षितवचनाः , किमर्थप्रकाशने न 
यागस्योपळुवीन्ति, उत उद्चारणमाज्रेणाति ।.. .. .-...तदेवमवगच्छामः d उच्चारणमात्रेणैवो- 
पकुर्वन्तीति ga: | तदर्थशास्रात्‌ | यदाभिधानसमर्थों मन्त्रस्तवेवेन शा निबध्नाति | 
उरुप्रथा उरु प्रथस्थोते पुरोडाशं प्रथयतीति | बचनमिद्मनर्थकं,पर्रर्थासिधानिनोपकुवान्ति । 


अथोचारणमात्रेण, ततो वक्तव्यों बिनियागः, उक्तश्च । अतो नाथाभिधानेन | यथा; साक्ष: 
पुरुषः परेण Ballas नूनमक्षिभ्यां न पड्यतीति गम्यते । ” 


This obviously corresponds to the-secgnd objection of Kautsa, 
namely, अथापि त्राह्मणेन रूपसंपन्ना विधीयन्ते | | 


Now it is perfectly clear from the foregoing extra&t from the 
bhasya, that the pürva-paksa, or opponent's view, is here suppos- 
ed to be advanced by the school which regards the «mantras as 
' उच्चारणमात्रफलाः ' 1. e. holy utterances, the chanting of which 
secures merit for the chanter. As to their sense, it'is'as good as 
non-existent; for they are employed by the Bráhmanas' as 
though they were meaningless. Ifa man, who apparently seems 
to be endowed with eyes, submits himself to be helplessly led by 
another, what is the natural inference? Certainly this, that he 
is blind in the eyes. 


- Sayana, who, of course, follows Sabara, briefly interprets the 
sūtra thus :-वस्यार्थस्याभिधाने समर्था मन्त्रः स एवाभिघेयो TET शास्रस्य नाह्मण- 
वाकयस्य,६वाक्ये तदर्थशासत्रम्‌ | तस्माच्छासत्राद्विवक्षिता्थों wes इत्यवगम्यते | तथाहि 
उरु प्रथस्वेति मन्त्रेण प्रोडाशप्रथनमभिधीयते । तथा सति मन्‍्त्रेणेब प्रतीतत्वात्तदर्थ- 
बोधनाय प्रवृत्त नाहमणवाक्यसनर्थकं::स्यात्‌ p मन्ब्रेस्पाविवक्षित थित्वे तु विनियोगबोध- 
नाय ्राह्मणझुपयुक्तस्‌ । तस्मान्मन्त्रा उच्चारणेनेवानुछानछपकुर्वन्ति | 


Durga after commenting upon he identical passage in the 
Nirukta, alluded to above, offers further remarks for the eluci- 
dation of the same ; but they seem to have completely escaped 
the serious attention of readers, who, with the notions of Kautsa's 
supposed scepticism revolving in their mind, were more tper- 
plexed than enlightened by them. These remarks are as follows:- 

एवं सति मन्त्रं एनर्विदधत्‌ ्ाह्मणमर्थवत्‌, अनर्थका हि मन्त्राः, नहयर्थबन्तः सन्तो 
दासवत्‌ ब्राह्मणेन विधायरेन, विहिताश्च | तस्मादनर्थका wear इति पञ्यामः। अपि 
चच आह्मणस्यानर्थक्याभ्युपगमे देशकालकरवृदक्षिणादि कर्माङ्ग'भूतं कुत उपलभ्येत । तथा 
च AMARANTH वेदैकदेशस्य मन्त्रस्यात्यन्तमिवानर्थकत्वमभ्युपयतं स्यात्‌ | 
न हि ब्राह्मणस्य -विविधस्तुत्यर्थादृतेऽथेवत्तास्ति । मन्त्राणां पनर्वाच्यवाचकत्वेनानर्थका- 
नामपि सतां' विनियोगमात्रेणाप्यथवत्ता स्यादेव । एतस्माच्च काममनर्थका ' मन्त्रा 


+ 
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mamasa सन्तो विनियागमात्रेणाप्यर्थवन्तो Arena, विधायकत्वाच्च 
ब्राह्मणमर्थवदास्तिति 1" 


And also in commenting upon the text‘ अनर्थका हि arat: he 
observes :- 


न हि मन्त्राणामर्थोस्ति वाच्यवाचकत्वेन । 


This ordinarily might have furnished a clue to all serious 
readers towards the solution of the problem, had not their minds 
been so tharoughly preoccupied by the supposed scepticism of 
Kautea, 


Then the है sütra is वाक्यनियमात्‌। (1.2.31). This is 
substantially the same thing as‘ नियतवाचोयुक्तयो Raagi भंवन्ति 1’ 
the first and* most important of all the objections of Kautsa. 
Sabara interpretes the sütra as follows :- 


नियतयद्क्रमा हि मन्ता भवन्ति । 'अञ्चिर्मधी दिव” इति, न विपर्ययेण । gadaa 
यनार्थाः विपर्ययेणाच्यर्थः प्रतीयते इति नियमोऽनर्थकः eral अथोळारणविद्दाषार्थाः, 
बिपर्ययेऽन्यद्च्चारणमिति नियम आश्रीयेत । तेन यतरस्मिन्पक्षे नियमोऽर्थवान्‌, स नूनं 
पक्ष इति i 


The Yajiiika who is supposed to adduce this argument in 
favour of his theory of the meaninglessness of the vedic mantras 
proves, or rathor attempts to prove, that their true character Lies, 
not.indeed in their import, but in the immutability of their 
syllables. Otherwise the immutability cannot be accounted for. 
And this is certainly a very strong argument; for Yaska also 
admits it, though in an indirect mannér. He simply observes 
that the argument from immutability does not prove the point - 
at issue. For such immutability may be found in certain 
expressions and compounds even in the spoken language. लोकिके- 
'ष्वप्येतयथेन्द्रा्री पितापुञ्रावोते. And as his object is to disprove the 
theory of the meaninglessness of the mantras, he lets off the 
doctrine of efficacy of their chanting undisputed, Jaimini's 
answer to the above objection is couched in the sūtra अविरुद्ध 
परम्‌ ( 1-2-44 ). 


यदुक्तं पदनियमस्वार्थवस्वादविवक्षितार्था मन्त्रा हात । कामममर्थको नियमः न 
denma । नियतोच्चारणमदृष्टायेति Fa, आविरुद्धाऽदृष्ठकल्पनाऽस्मत्पक्षेऽपि । 
qå अत्याय्यमानमभ्युद्यकारि भवतीते ( Sabara-bhagye ), 


Was Kautsa a Sceptic ? Ay 
Sayana briefly comments on the same stitra as follows $= 


परं द्वितीयसूजोक्तम अस्मत्पक्षेऽप्याविरुद्धम्‌ । न हि वयं पाठक्रमनियमाददृष्टं निवा- 
रयामः किं ag, मन्त्रोच्चारणेन जायमानमर-्थप्रत्यायनं दृष्टप्रयोजनत्वानोपोक्षितव्यामित्ये- 
ताषदेव ae ” । i : 


All this leaves absolutely no doubt that on the’ point of the 
` efficacy of chanting the Vedic stanzas, ‘the disputants, “the- 
Mimainsakas and Yaska on the one hand, ‘and the Yajnikas on 
the other, are at one. And a disputant who indignantly main- 
‘tains this doctrine of efficacy is as asunder from a "sceptic as 
the north pole is from the south. It is true that Yaska does ‘not 
tackle the point at all. But the reason is obvious. , He ‘fakes 
into consideration only that part of the Yajfiika’s convention 
which clashes with the aims and objects of his Nirikta. As to 
the rest of it he is quite silent, for according to the maxim "परंम- 
तमप्रातिषिद्धमलुमतं भवाति |’ silence is admission. Jaimini, on the other 
hand, discusses it in all its details, approving some of them and 
disapproving the others. 


The difference between the Yajiiikas and the Mimarhsakas is 
very little- almost nominal. They are indeed adherents of one and 
the same school. But while the former mainly rely upon the 
"kalpa-sütras ' and other traditional books in the conduct of -the 
ritual, the latter proceed with scientific methods, and out of a 
mass of scriptural injunctions evolve a system: of philosophy, 
which is not very transcendental in its results, itis true, but which, 
nevertheless, is of parameunt importance from the scholastic and 
ritualistic stand-point of view. Hence Durga rightly calls the 
Mimirhsakas by the name ' न्यायबिद: याज्ञिकाः '; for instance, -in 
his bhasya on Nirukta I-17-5 he remarks न्यायविदः खल्वापि याज्ञिकाः 
पठन्ति लिङ्गतो मन्त्राणां दोषभावमधिळत्य, “ लिठ्क्रमसमाख्यानात्काम्ययुक्त समाम्ना- 
नम्‌” (P. M, IIL 2-19) इति । ” - 


Tt is evident, therefore, that in criticising the theory of the 
meaninglessness of the mantras Jaimini is refuting the extra- 
vaganee of a view of his own predecessors. And though Kautsa 
is not mentioned by name in the Mimàmsá, still he is clearly the 
person whom Jaimini has in view in writing the ‘ mantradhi- 
karana.’ He is, in all probability, the same person who is men- 
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tioned by Apastamba in his Dharmasiitra. If so, he must have 
been the author of a kalpa-sütra. 


And now the direct positive evidence for Kautsa’s orthodoxy 
being given, we may argue tothe.same effect from the point of 
probability also. Is it at all likely that a sceptic should adduce 
the first two arguments which Yaska places into the mouth of 
Kautsa ? For, obviously, a sceptic’s aim must be to prove that 
the Vedic Mantras ares senseless jargon. Then what does he 
gain by urging that they are at the mercy of the Brahmanas? 
or that they are immutable in the order of their syllables and 
words, either? The plain truth is that a fundamental error 
breeds smplles errors in its course. And the few who were 
perhaps struck by the fantastic nature of the arguments of the 
supposed sceptic satisfied themselves with the thought that the 
ancients, being no thorough-bred disputants, often ushered in 
irrelevant matter in their discussions, at which, we of modern 
times are occasionally to wink. To the mind of most readers, 
however, there was nothing incongruent or fantastic in them. 
Then as to the next two objections viz., (3 ) अथाप्यचुंपंपन्नार्था भवन्ति 1 
(4) अथापि बिप्रतिषिद्धार्था' भवन्ति। &10 also (7) अथाप्यविस्पष्टार्था wafer । 
they are certainly such as are likely to proceed from an opponent 
of sceptical tendency. Kautsa and his school oppose ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) 
to the pretensions of Yaska, as the founder of the school of Vedio 
Exposition, in order to show the invalidity and incongruity of 
the sense of the Mantras, in which sense they themselves have 
no interest. And (7), or argument from obscurity, is advanced 
not only to prove the futility of the task of that Exposition, but 
also to convince the opponent of the mysterious character of at 
least some of the Mantras. The Yàjüika, indeed, seems to regard 
such obscure verses in the same light as the devout Mahomedan 
looks upon the mysterious letters A, L, M ete., at the beginning 
of each Chapter of the Quoran. Then again objection (5) अथापिं 
जानन्ते संप्रेष्यति, and Yáskas reply to(3), आम्नायवचनादहिंसा प्रतीयते, 
clearly indicate that both the objector and the respondent profess 
the same faith ; otherwise no such objection could be raised nor 
such reply received. 


Such, and so completely antithetical to all accepted no- 
tions of Kautsa’s heterodoxy, is our view in the matter of 


e $ ` } 
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his ereed, -The evidence we have given in support of it 
is clear, conclusive, incontrovertible. The wonderful passage 
in the Nirukta, in its treacherous invitation to readers, may fitly 
be compared to “the great Serbonian bog where whole armies have 
sunk,” And though its identity with the similar topic in the 
Mimàrisà was percieved by more than one translator, it seems 
to have been little better than the result of an idle search for 
parallelisms. Nor is it necessary to controvert the various 
ingenious theories based on the misintenpretation of this passage ; 
they will, of necessity, shift for themselves. Accordingly, 
Dr. Macdonell’s theory of the great gap of time, between the 
Rsis and the early interpreters of the Vedas~a theory quite un- 
fair to the traditional learning of the Hindus, which is nothing 
if not uninterrupted-becomes totally groundless. Atd Dr. Sarup’s 
argument about the tolerance of those times, in „50 far as it 
derives its support from the mistaken import of the same passage, 
is vitiated by the discovery of the true creed of Kautsa, Far 
different from either of these ‘two scholars is Prof, V. K. Rajwade, 
who, in his recent Marathi translation of the Nirukta, treats 
both the objector and the respondent with sneers, thinking 
that the objections and answers are equally frivolous. This 
disclosure of the true creed of the objector, however, will 
convince him that the ancients knew what they were about, and 
did not indulge in discussions for a pastime, 
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HISTORICAL DATA IN THE DRAMA KAUMUDI-. 
MAHOTSAVA 


BY 
K. P. JAYABWAL, M. & 


1. The Andhra scholar Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi, M. A., who 
haa to his credit. already the discovery and publicatic and publication of several 
missing literary pieces of historical value, places before us 
apother gem in the shape of the Kaumudimahotsava, a drama in a drama in 
Sanskrit, by en ufkaown aut an unknown author. He and Pandit S. K, Rama- 
natha Sastri MImámsacarya have edited it in the Daksinabharati 
Sanskrit Series as No. 4. The introduction in English is oon- 
tributed by Mr, Kavi in five pages, and the drama covers fifty . covers fi 
( 8 vo) pagesin print, consisting of, five acts... It is published 
from 366, Mint Street, Madras (1929). I received a presenta- 
tion copy at Dasahra. Most welcome this present has been to 
me, as it lights up in detail a period of Hindu history. 





v g, (The manuscript on palm-leaf was discovered in British 
Malabar by Mr. Kavi and his companfons)during their well 
known tour for searching manuscripts. Ouf tert has been edited 
from a single manuscript yet found. MS g.nuihor was a woman. was 8 woman, 
Her name is missing in the manuscri ) but I am sure that the 
discovery of another manuscript will give her name which may 
turn out to be one of the poetesses famous iù our anthologies.’ 
The evidence of the manuscript is not definite on the question 
of the title of the drama. There might have been another name 
of the drama, 


3. The style is simple, of the school of Bhasa; both prose and 
verses are direct, without long samasas or far-fetohed figures of 








1. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that the second verse of the drama ‘ 
contains the name of the authoress. Ifully agree with this view. I, however, 
take her name to be Kigorika, and her father's name Krgivala. There 
is a pun on the latter word. The use of kalama-manjari to denote a pen 


is important. 
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speech, Nand! is omitted as in so many Southern texts. It 
‘wag composed ina few days, probably within a week, as the 
occasion was urgent and the composition topical and for the 
ocasion. (King Kalyana-varman obtained mohdbhtgeka coro- 
-nation ( p. 41 ) for ‘adhirajya ( p. 35) at the Suganga Palace of 
Pütaliputra, the capital of Magadha ( pp. 30, 35, 42 etc.) under 
circumstances of a popular revolution. For political strength, 
the Prime Minister arranged an immediate alliance with the 
king of the Sürasena Janapada ( pp, 8, 34, 49), Kirtisena, . a 
Y&dava, ruling at Mathurà( pp. 40-43 ). His daughter Kirtimatt 
was brought to Pataliputre, alternatively called Kugimapura and 
Puspapura,.and the marriage was performed therg, the Purohita 
from Mathura representing his king ( Act V ), e While the festi- 
val Kaumudimahotsava wasbeing celebrated during the marriage ` 
„and after, ina prolonged form, the drama just 'infprovised by 
the lady dramatist, based on the biography of Kalyinavarman 





gmawa: BIA देवस्य कल्याणवर्मण 
संकुछेपि राजकुले एनरयमपर। प्रत्यार्सादाते कोछदीमहोत्सवारम्भः, wet स्वकुलो 
चितेन संगीतसवाधिकारेण!! लब्धावसरो राजकुलं प्रविज्ञामी | (ter) प्रयुक्तेषु 
प्रवसरिखक्तिविदषेष का एनराभिनवरमणीया छतिरभिनतव्या ? भवतु, यत्तदस्पैब ae: 
समतीतं चरितमाधेळत्य .., कथा निबद्धं नाटकस्‌। तदिदानीमग्रतः sear मगधराजा- 
न्तःपुरमवतराने ! Mr, Kavi thinks ( Introduction p. 1) that the name 
of the authoress was probably Vijjika. f 


4, The work belongs to a period when at Pataliputra the book. 
of Dattaka was still studied by learned courtezans (p. 37), 
women became orthodox nuns (p. 88), and Hindu gods and 
goddesses were in the ascendant. There was an orthodox! revival 
( भ्रकटितवणीअमपर्थ, p. 36), the story of Avimaraka (p. 22 ) and that 
of Udayana ( p. 4) the audience fully knew, that is, dramas on 
them, as well as on Saunska-and-Bandhumat! had been popular 
and femiliar, and the art of painting was in evidence ( Acts V 
& Vi) The Brahman is nowhere a military hero ( unlike in 
"Bhüsa) The drama seems to be nearer Kélidasa’s time than 
. that of Bhása!, 





TUTTI st t i 


1, Similarity in language need not suggest borrowing between the 
authoress and Kalidasa. Language and expressions ourront on the atage oan 
be adopted by contemporary or nearly contemporary writers 
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5| The mention, of the Palace Su-Ganga at Pataliputra, and the 
: historical reference to the Su-Yamuna Palace of Kaus&mbi 
(p.4) are natural in this drama, while the reference to the 
Su-Ganga in the Mudrü-R&ksasa in connection with Kaumudi- 
mahotsava is forced. It appears that Vis&khadatta had this play 
about Kalyaànavarman before him, and was probably competing 
_ with it. Personally I feel no doubt that the drama is a work of 
Fthe Gupta period, on its literary style and characteristics. ) 


6. The basis being the history of a prince, not destined to 

: acquire fame, the drama remained a contemporary pamphlet and 
did not acquire 8 place in literafure. There is not much scope 

for a dramatig plot in thellife-story of Kalyanavarman, nor, 

` owing to ity befng written for the contemporary personalities, 
is the real hero, namely the Prime Minister Mantra-Gupta, given 

his due place. The Paura-Janapada having put Kaly&navarman 

on the throne during the absence of the ruling king, there was 

nó room for a description of any bravery of her hero by the 

dramatist. She shows? skill in creating a romance for the 

newly married couple who had seen each other only once before 

the marriage. Her description of the beauties of the young 

queen is a*:description of a woman by a woman, and in the 

language of the stage, which makes it difficult for it to be of any 

lasting impression. The inherent defects, the poor personality of 

the hero, and an essentially historical narration of facts, assigned 

the drama to oblivion. Nor has if much of a chance now as a 

literary piece. Yet it will be read, probably more than any other 

drama, by the historians of the Gupta period. Its very defects 

make it enormously valuable to the seeker of facts. We may 


take the drama to be the contemporary history of Kalyana- 


varman of Pataliputra j- — m alaliputra.. 
arman of Pataliputre 


Lota 


; (Where in the Gupta period have we to locate this king? 
The facts recorded by the authoress are these, Sundaravarman, 
father of Kalyinavarman, died an old man on the battle-field 
in the defence of his capital, Pataliputra, which ‘had been 
besieged by one Canda-sena and his relations the Licchavig, 
The dynasty of Sundsravarmen is not named, it is merely 
called the ‘Magadha family ' ( Magadha-kula, p. 30) with 
probably a! tinge of localism. We may take it that 
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Sundaravarman’s was a local family. Canda-sena, the rival, 
was adopted by Sundaravarman ( putrikriah, p. 30). And 
although Canda-sena was thus allied with the Magadha 
family, he contracted a marriage with the  Liechavis 
who were ‘the enemies of the Magadha dynasty,’ and 
who are called Mlechhas by the authoress ( ततः wa मगधऊकुले 
व्यपद्शिन्नापि मगधकुलवे रिभिम्लेच्छेलिच्छविभिः सह Gard wer) Finding an 
opportunity, he laid siege to Kusumapura ( लब्यावसरः कुसुमपरछपरुद्ध- 
um) Here svaya?: Magadha-kula?a vyapadisannapi is important. 
Canda-sena had evidently proclaimed himself as belonging to 
x the Magadha family, on 80600 of adoption, although his 
own family was different. He was a Karaskara(IV. 6, p. 30): 
“कारस्करः स खलु सप्रति पार्थिवेषु "at which the remark is made ‘ काहिं 
qain से राजसिरी ? ? - ‘how, royalty for such a caste?’ The 
Karaskaras were low and had their own locality, according to 
Baudhayana ( Dharmasütra, Ch. I ) Evidently Canda-sena was 
such an old immigrant in Magadha that his original community 
had come to be treated as a caste. Sundaravarman in the battle 
had an opportunity of killing Canda-sena but the position of the 
latter being that of a son, he desisted and merely threw him 
downright in the midst of the Licchavis, who were evidently 
fighting on the side of Canda-sena (aa: ded संग्रामे बघपात्रमप्यनं 
पुत्नीकृतत्वाद्पहस्तयित्वा लिच्छविकुलमन्तः क्षपितवान देवः), The ‘ Magadha ’ 
(‘the king of the Magadhas °), however, died exhausted, and of 
old age then and there (p. 30). The queens of Sundaravarman 
committed suicide (p. 30), and Kalyinavarman, a little boy, 
was taken away beyond the frontiers into the forest with the 
nurse Vinayamdhar- and some devoted companions ( p. 31), 
He grew on the lake Pampa at Vyádha-kiskindhà ( p. 3) and had 
to lie in wait for a number of years. In the meantime the ex-prime- 
minister Mantra-Gupta and the ex-commander-in-chief Kuiijs- 
raka never gave up hope and remained on the lookout for an 
opportunity. Once Canda-sena had to go out with his army on an 
expedition to the frontiers to quell & revolt of P pratyanta-pà, 
or frontier governors ( p. 29 ), “ amongst the Sabaras and 12 
on the frontier of Magadha '" (p.10). The revolt was sá 
by Mantragupta and Kufijaraka ( p. 10), During the 
king Canda-sena and his army from the capital, 
had a conference in secret with the Paura-J% 
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supported the return of Prince Kalyanavarman (p. 29) He 
was called to the capital through an urgent messenger and was 
crowned. In the beginning of Act V it is said that Canda-sena 

- was struck or killed ( »ihatah). It is not mentioned as to who 
killed him, whether Kalyanavarman’s party or the frontier- 
governors, Kalyanavarman is credited to have uprooted the 
raja-kula (dynasty) of Candasena. ) 


8. The narration of the history of Kaly&navarman neces- 
sarily stops here, because this was the terminus up to the date of 
the drama of the ‘ samatita-carita ° of the new king. - 


— 


(9, I feel confident that this Canda-sena was no other than 
the king who &ssumed the name of Candra-Gupta after his 
grandfather's ‘ame ( Gupta), in imitation of the great name of 
Candra-Gupta Maurya. Candragupta was his regnal name, 
and Canda-sena was the original name ( if the manuscript 
preserves the form correctly and has not corrupted candra into 
canda) His father’s name Ghatotkaca was not joined with 
Gupta, It seems that Candra dropped sena and adoptedy Gupta 

. to give himself a dynastic title. 


( 10. The known Gupta history would give room tos Kalyana- 
varman anda Sundaravarman, before the disappearance of the 
Licchavis from the neighbourhood of Magadha, only in the 
time of Candragupta I. The identification proposed is support- 
ed by the sambandha with the Licchavis mentioned in the 
drama. We know from the Gupta inscriptions and coins that the 

i whole rise of the Gupta power was due to the marriage with the 
Licchavi family.) 


Cu. Kalyànavarman could not have been allowed to reign 
long by the Licchavis wbo had to protect the interest of their 
dauhitra Samudragupta. In the list of the rulers subdued by 
Samudragupta Kalyanavarma’s name does not appear, though 

® nave one Balavarman and one Candravarman in his list of 
avarta kings. Nor do we find the name of Kirtisena, 
in-law of Kalyanavarmen in that list, This is ex- 
the ground that Kirtisena, who was a contemporary 
man ( p. 40 ), was probably an old man at the time : 
and accession of Kaly&navarman, and that he 27 — 
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might have soon passed away. The Puranas which close in the 
Gupta period, do not mention the family of 'Sundaravarman'. It 
must have beer a very short dynasty and insignificant. ) 


12. The cause of the hostility and fight seems to have been 
the birth of Kely&pavarman. Canda-sena was a értaka’ son 
of Sundaravarman ; by the birth of Kalyürsvarman he lost the 
right of successions Kalyana was born when his father Wis 
old. Kalyana was yet a babe when the battle of Patali-putra 
was fought. Sundaravarman left more than one queen who 
committed suicide. It seems to have been a civil war for succes- 
sion, As Canda was a krtaka son, he had not lost hfs parentage 
inhis natural family, according to Hindu Law. Tha Gupta records 
mention his natural parentage. He did not succeed to his adoptive 
father by law for his hostility and battle were sufficient to 
cause his disinherison, apart from the existence of Kalyanavar- 
man. Hence his acquisition of the throne was on pure conquest 
by him and the Licchavis. Coins were therefore struck in the 
joint names. 5 


13.( The facts, as interpreted here, are supported by the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Samudragupta 
practically starts his career with the conquest of “ Puspa ” 
( pura), where ag if in play he captures through his army the 
descendant of Kota ( Kota-kulajat ) who is not named. Naga 
ens, probably a som of Kirtisena, is also mentioned as defeated 
at the same time as the Kota-kulajat Evidently, Acyuta 
and Nagasena and the Kota are all three to be referred to a bat- 
tle at Puspapura. Kalyaénavarman’s family name is not given iñ 
the drama except the mention that he was a Ksatriya ( pp. 3, 33 ) 
is to be identified as the fa f Kalyanavarman. This is 
éertain that Samudragupta had to re-conquer Pataliputra. His 
father must have been dispossessed. The ministers and members 
of the assembly at the fime of Samudragupta’s nomination ín 
stp session of bis ( elder ) brothers were sorrow-striken, accord 
fng fo the ínscription. His father Candragupta had fears in 

1, Avkrtaka son could be, like añy other kind of adopted son, an asa- 
varna boy. A Kşatriya could adopt a Küraskara. Sundaravarman was a 
K3atriya ‘as his name shows and as it is specifically mentioned in the 
drama (३. 32 ). 











s 
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his eyes. The scene refers to the last hours of Candragupte. 
Samudragupta was selected owing to the urgency of the hour, as _ 
he appeared competent to restore the fortunes of the family. And 
he was the grandson of the Licchavis, i.e, born of a Licch- 
avi lady. | 


14. His low caste and the attack on it, probably more than 
anything else, made Samudragupta become a Hindu of Hindus. 


15. Students of Gupta history have always felt that the Gup- 
tas were low in origin. Prof. Bhandarkar and I were discussing 
the other day this very point and without any doubt we both enter- 
tained that opinion. As the Puranas, which close their survey 
iu the early Gfpts time (eg. the Vayu mentions.them as ruling 
in the Ganges valley ) say that from the time of Maha- 
Pamda Nanda the imperial throne would be occupied by 
Südras, one is led to the conclusion that the Guptas 
were Siidra or similarly low in status. We now find 
that the Licchavis were looked down upon by the ortho- 
dox people of Magadha as mlecchas. The Gupta marriage with 
them is another proof, though not a very strong proof, of their low 
origin. Their silence about their family-name in their inscrip- 
tions is also significant. Now we know from our drama that 
Canda-sena was a Küraskara. The lady author by a clever 
play upon the word Karaskara[ फारानिराधपरिपाण्डुकपोलरेखा कारानिरोंध- 
विधुराः प्ररृतीश्चकार । कारक्षरणे ककुभो वशमानिनाय कारस्करः स खल संप्रीत पार्थि- 
वेषु] makes him literally a prison-warden. On the authority 
cited by Baudhayana, the Karaskaras were beyond the pale of 
Hindu orthodoxy, and a Brahman had to perform purification on 
his return from them. 


16. | Candragupta the Karaskara was the earliest Shivaji of 
India, or the second early Shivaji, the first being Candragupta 
Maurya. The powerful Südra protectors of Hindu culture rival- 
led the race of Rims and Pariksit in upholding orthodox rites, 
the cause of Brahmanism, the preservation of the cow, andi the 
support of the sacred Sanskrit. | 


17. We must thank Mr. Kavi for restoring to us this precious 
missing bit of kavya, and through it (if my identifiostion is 
correct ) a missing link in Gupta history. 


APOTHEOSIS IN THE RGVEDA 
THE RBHUS 
( Continued from Vol. VILI. p, 182) 


BY 


SITANATH PRADHAN, M. S0., Ph. D. 


In his ‘ Die Religion des Veda’ Oldenberg says! “Die drei 
Rbhus, ihrem Namen nach wahrscheinlich identisch mit den 
Elben. " Elsewhere in the same work he writes’, “Die Rbbus 
(Elben) in den Kreis der Opferwürdigen Gottheitten aufge- 
nommen werden etc.'' Bloomfield agreeing ‘with Oldenberg 
says! that the Rbhus were ‘clever-handed elves who used to 
appear in the evening.’ Dr. M. Winternitz states* " the Rbhus 
are * gods of the so-called lower mythology ' and correspond with 
the elves. ’’ In the Cambridge History of India Vol. I, we find? 
the statement “ The Rbhus are aerial elfs.” Edward Washburn 
Hopkins says? “ Yet are the Hindu clever artizan Rbhus our 
elves. ’’ Ludwig however considered them asthe three seasons 
personified. Thus it will be perceived, that there is almost a 
unanimity of opinion amongst scholars as regards the character 
of the Vedic deities, the Rbhus. Here we shall try to show that 
this view of regarding the Rbhus as supernatural aerial elves, 
or the three seasons personified is somewhat unhappy. The 
Vedic literature, especially the hymns of the Rgveda, as well as 
the Indian literature of later periods, which really provides the 
best key to the right understanding of the Reveda, & production 
essentially of the Indian mind, indicate that the Rbhus were 
human chieftains of a remote age. | 





ब्र 


1 0.28. 
- 8 P.125. 
The Religion of the Veda p. 78. 
History of Indian Literature (translated by Mrs. S, Ketkar ) p. 78, 
P. 105. i E 
The Religions of India, p. 169. ; 
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Rbhu, Vibhvan and Vaja were the three sons of Sudhanvan 
of the Angiras family and flourished in the very earliest Rgvedic 
period and were ableto perform ‘some feats which to the early 
primitive infant mind of the Rgvedic people appeared marvell- 
ous, and the Rsis began to applaud them for their feats This 
simple praise that was heaped ‘on thembecame magnified into the 
admiration of the adorer, and this admiration again developed into 
complete apotheosization ; and the result was that the Rbhus 
began to receivetregular prayers and offerings of libations of Soma- 
juice fromthe medieval Rgvedic Rsis, not only at the third daily 
s&crifioe, but also at the sacrifices &ppropriatad to the different 
setisons of year, ynder the sincere belief that the Rrhus, when 
prayed to, mighte pleased to grant them a satiety of riches ‘and 
wealth in the shape of cattle. They believed that the Rbhus-after 
their death hdd ‘been living near the region of the disc of the Sun- 
god who had received them hospitably for their having performed 
good work, and that the eldest Rbhu had become the artificer of 
Indra, ‘the second Vibhvan of Varuna, and the thiid Vāja of the 
other gods. They also believed that the Rbhus reposed in the 
hospitality ofthe Sun-god for exactly those twelve days:when the 
moon'renains in the twelve rain-making lunar mansions ‘such 
asthe Ardr& etc. Sayana was perfectly aware of this for we ‘find 
him saying ‘that the Rbhus were men and attained divinity ‘by 
performing ‘penances.' Elsewhere he -says thatthe Rbhus were 
sometimes identified with'the rays of'the sun,” but this is strain- 
ing ‘ft too'far, for ‘the spirits of ‘the Rbhus ‘were believed to ‘be 
travelling along the rays of the sun. They were'believed to have 
attained immortality ‘and divinity by ‘performing the following 
wonderful deeds’: 

(1) A.Rsi whose cow had died leaving a calf asked ‘the 
Rbhus for assistance whereupon the Rbhus secured a living cow 
and covered it with the skin of the dead .one, from which the 
-calf imagined it to be its.own mother. ( Vide Nitimañjari on the 
Rgveda ). 

(2) The Rbhus at that remote age when few knew artisan- 
ship amongst the Indo-Aryans, took ‘a ‘big ‘ladle for sacrificial 





1 Sdyana on Rev. I, 20,1, 
% Büyapa on Rev. I, 110, 6, 
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viands and out of that one piece, made four smaller ladles. This 
was considered very wonderful, and praises were heaped on them. 


(3) They renovated their aged parents certainly by the 
administration of drugs, and also by giving them nourishing 
food. This appeared very marvellous to that ancient people. 


After their death, they were believed to have departed to the 
other world. Associated with the gods, they were, believed to 
still remain dexterous-handed skilled artisans, The eldest, Rbbu 
was believed as we have said to have become the artificer of 
Indra, Vibhvan of Varuna, and Vaja of the other *gods. Thus 
they were believed to have formed the fleet horses of the god 
Indra and to have manufactured a chariot for thé Aswins. 


We consider here the statements of the Rgvejio poets one 
by one and make this point clear. 


Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, makes the following statements : 


"This hymn, the bestower of riches, has been composed by the 
sages with their own mouths to the ( class of) divinities ( i.e. the 
Rbhus ) who were born ( in this world ). " 


"Officers (of sacrifices), they held (a mortal existence); by 
their pious acts) they obtained a share of sacrifices with the 
gods? ” 


It is clear that Medhatithi Kanva was conscious of the mortal 
existence of the Rbhus in the wcrld, and believed that the Rbhus. 
had been entitled to a share of sacrifices with the gods on account 
of their pious acts performed here. 


Consider the statements of Kutsa of the Angiras family. 


Kutsa says, " When Rbhus, you, who were amongst my 
ancestors, yet immature (in wisdom ) but desirous of enjoying 
( the Soma libations), retired to the forest to perform ( penances ), 
then, sons of Sudhanvan, through the plentitude of your com- 
pleted ( devotions), you came to the sacrificial hal of the 
munificent Savitr. ’’ i 





1 Rev. I, 20,1. 
2 Rev, I, 20.8. R.C. Dutt mistranslates this Rk, 
3 Rev. 1, 110, 2, 
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Kutsa continues saying,’ “ Savitr bestowed upon you immor- 
tality when you approached him who is unconcealable, and re- 
presented your desire to partake of the libations, and that ladle 
for sacrificial viands, which the Asura (i. e. Tvastr ) had formed 
single, you made four-fold. "' 


Kutsa says again, ^ Associated with the priests and quickly 
performing the holy rites, they being yet mortals, acquired im- l 
mortality ; and the sons,of Sudhanvan, the Rbhus, brilliant as 
the sun, became connected with the ceremonies ( appropriated to 
the different seasons of the year), - 


Kutsa thus gnumerates some of the acts’ of the Rbhus— 


“ Rbhus,*you covered the cow with a hide, and reunited the 
mother with the calf; sons of Sudhanvan, leaders of sacrifice, 
through your good works you rendered your aged parents young." 


It is clear from the above statements of Kutsa Angirasa that 
the Rbhus were his ancestors, i.e. formerly belonged to the 
Angiras family and were the sons of the famous Sudhanvan 
Angirasa of whom we shall learn more. The Rbhus, according 
to Kutsa, were mortal men, but by virtue of their pious acts, 
were believed to have acquired immortality and divinity 
after their death i.e, in the next world, and received regular 
prayers and offerings of Soma-juice liabations from Vedic priests 
in the same sacrificial hall in which the great God Savitr was 
prayed to and invoked. 


Dirghatamas Màmateya while engaged in the third daily 
sacrifice, calls^ the Rbhus the sons of Sudhanvan and refers? to 
their having made the ‘one sacrificial ladle fourfold. 


Dirghatamas says? again, “When Tvastr said: let us slay those 
who have profaned the ladle designed for the drinking of gods, 
then they, the Rbhus, made use of other names for one another as 


1 Rgv.H 110,3. 

Rev. I, 110, 4. 

Rev. 1, 110, 8. 

Rev. I, 161, 2; 7; 8. 
Rev. T, 161, 2; 4,5; 9, 
Rev. IL, 161, 5, 
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the libation was poured out, and the maiden propitiated these 
men with different appellations. ” 


Mark the words ‘maiden’ and ‘appellations’ in the above state- 
ments of Dirghatamas. 


. Sayana says that their mother addressed these Naras or leaders 
of sacrifice i. e. the Rbhus, with the different appellations or titles 
by which individuals engaged in priestly function are always 
addressed, in order that they might evade the indignation of 
Tvastr. This, according to S&yana, accounts for the origin of 


the names of the chief officiating priests. e 


Viévamitra Gathina says! that the Rbhus were the human 
sons of Sudhanvan (clearly of Sudhanvan, Angirasa ) the 
grandsons of a Man [ Manórnapátó] and that they attained im- 
mortality and divinity through their devotion. Me elso refers to 
the making of mallet by Vibhvan.? 


Vamadeva treats the Rbhus as men of ancient times,’ ascribes 
to them the making of the sacrificial ladle into four,* mentions 
that the Rbhus repose for 12 days in the hospitality of the un- 
concealable Sun’, uses the variant names Rbhuksin® and 
Rbhuksan’ for Rbhu, and refers to the invocation of the Rbhus at 
‘the third daily sacrifice.® 


S&ryàta Manava uses! the variant’ name Rbhuksan as does 
"Tànv& Pàrthya", while Vamadeva ascribes” to them the renova- 
tion of their parents, the restoration of the cow, the fabrication 
of the fleet horses for Indra, the making of armour for the gods, 
i. e. artizanship in the next world, and even the infinite power 
of separating the heaven from the earth, 





Rev. III, 60, 3; 5. 
Rev. III, 49, 1. 
Rev. IV, 38, 5. 
Rev. LV. 33, 6. 
Rev. IV, 33, 7. 
Rev. IV, 33, 9. 
Rev. 1V, 37, 8. 
Rev. IV, 33,11; IV. 35,6; IV. 87, 4 
Rev. X, 92, 11. 

10 Rev. X, 93, 7. 

1 Rev. IV, 34, 9, 
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Thus it is clear that although the Rgvedic Rsis were in the 
habit of invoking the Rbhus as deities at the third daily sacrifice. 
at the decline of day, they were fully conscious that the Rbhus 
were dexterous-handed, humble-minded, handsome-chinned,, 
skilled artizans, thethree sons of Sudhanvan of the Angiras family, 
who not only rendered Tvastr's sacrificial ladle into four and re- 
novated their parents and re-united the mother with the calf etc. 

‘ete, eto., but also composed Vedic hymns in honour of the Vedic 
God Agni! ® 


The word (Rbhu’ in the Vedic age meant ‘brilliant, ‘ resplen- 
dent,’ ‘shining,’ ( Rv. II, 1, 10) ‘growing’ ( Rv. X, 93,8) and 
the word ‘Vāja’ Meant ‘wealth’ ( Rv. IT, 1, 10; X, 93,7) and thus 
every proper fame had a meaning. 


We propose now to give here a rough idea of the times about 
which the Rbhus flourished. 


We have already learnt from several places in the Rgveda 
that the Rbhus were the sons of Sudhanvan; we are also inform- 


ed by Kutsa of the Angiras family that the Rbhus were his 


ancestors; it follows then that Sudhanvan, the father of the 


Rbhus, belonged to the Angiras family. Now this Sudhanvan . 


Angirasa who belonged to the very earliest Rgvedic period is 
mentioned in the Brhadáranyaka Upanisad. Bhujyu Lahydyani 
who in the famous debate with Yajfiavalkya Vajasaneya in the 
court of ( Krti) Janaka in Mithila informs us amongst other 
things that some spirit who got hold of or possessed the daughter 
of Pataficala Kapya in the Madra country, of being asked as to 
who he was, declared himselt to be the spirit of the departed 
Sudhanvan Angirasa.2 In the Mahabharata’ we find that 
Prahlada who was the king of the Asuras, had a son named 
Virdcana who for the possession of a beautiful maiden named 
Ke$ini* had a quarrel with Sudhanvan Angirasa. Virécana 
Prahlidi maintained that ashe was superior to his rival Sudhanvan 


1 Rev. X, 80, 7. 

2 Brd. Ar. Up. IT, 3, 1. 

3 Gd. MBh. II, 68, 65-87; Kumb. MBh, IL, 90, 67-89. 

4 Nilakantha on the Mbh. IT, 68, 65-87 ; Gd. MBh. V, 35 ch, 
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Angirasa, he had a strongerjtitle to become the husband of the 
beautiful maiden than Sudhanvan and this Sudhanvan disputed. 
Each of them pawned his life-long service to the other in case of 
defeat, and both of them approached Prahlada for a decision, who 
on the advice of his old grand-father Kasyapa, did not hesitate 
to decide in favour of Sudhanvan. This information, inserted 
in the Mahabharata as a piece of ancient history, has all the 
appearance of being founded on a substratum of truth, and makes 
Sudhanvan Angirasa contemporary with Virdcana or & younger 
contemporary of Prahlada. If this tradition has any’ value, it 
. indicates that Sudhanvan Angirasa or his sons, the Rbhus, 
belonged to a time when the Irano-Aryans and Apgirases lived 
together, although in rivalry. This tradition is sapparted by the 
Brhaddevata and Vayu Purine. The Brhaddevat& says in con- 
formity with the Rgveda that the Rbhus were the three pupils of 
Tvastr, and the Vayu (84, 19-21) supplies the interesting in- 
formation that Tvastr married Virocanà, the daughter of Prahlada 
(i. e. sister of Virocana ), and had, by her, his famous son Vi$va- 
ripe Trisirsan, and a daughter named Saranyu. Viśvasūpa 
Tvastra was the Purohita of the Devas ( Gd. MBh. XII, 342) and 
was killed by Trita Aptys (Rgveda X,8, 8-9), and Saranyu 
Tvàstri was was given in marriage to Vivasvant Kasyapa 
( Reveda X,17,1-2; Vayu 84, 21 & 32) and Manu, Yama and 
Yami ‘were born to her. Ths following tree illustrates the chro- 
nological relationship amongst the personages mentioned in this 
essay : 


Kasyapa 
Hiranyakasipu 


Prahlada 
E 
Sudhanvan+Kesini Virocana Virocana+ Tvasir 


t | | 
Rbhu Vibhvan Vàja Trita "Vi$varüpa Saranyu- Vivasvant 


| | | 


Manu Yama Yami 





SAMKARA ON THE LIMITSOF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 
BY 
SATINDRA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, M. A. 


1 What is known fs little, 


There is, perhaps, none to disagree if we say that empirical 
knowledge depends for its origin and development upon data 
supplied by tense organs to the mind. The limits of our 
sense orgarts afd the mind, therefore, determine the limits of our 
knowledge, „If we depend upon them, there can, perhaps be no 
question of knowing more than what their capacity allows. This 
capacity of mind and organs varies not only with different indivi- 
duals bulb also with the same man in different times. But apart 
from such personal equations, there are reasons which go to show 
that there is alimit beyond which the organs and mind cannot 
help us, or as Sathkara says " What is known, is little."!...For 
the present let us enquire into the reasons of this rather bold 
and unqualified statement of Sarhkara. 


The present weakness of our sense organs and mind, it may’ 
be said, should not be made an argument against the possibility 
of our perfect knowledge even in future. Who knows there may. 
not come a time when our mind and seuse organs will become so 
perfect that there will be nothing hidden "from them. This, in- 
deed, isa plausible argument, but if we look deeper it will 
appear that even such a supposition cannot save the sense organs 
and the mind from the charge of limited capacity — that there is 
a point which they cannot pass. 


The sense organs have a limited sphere of activity. The eye 
gives colour, ear sound and go on, but none encroach upon the 
domain of other. Even if, therefore, all our sense organs become 
perfect they cannot alter this fundamental law which differen- 
tiates one sense organ from another. The power of the eye and 
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ear may be thousand times increased, but still the eye must see 

colour and the ear must hear sound. The result is that the per- 
fect eye and the perfect ear can each give usa picture of reality 

in its own sphere which is only one sided. There is, moreover, 

another difficulty viz. the insufficient number of sense organs in. 
our possession. Voltaire conceived of an animal with a thousand 

sense organs of different kinds and there is nothing impossible in 

. it from the theoretical standpoint. But even if we exclude such 

8 possibility based entirely on theoretical ground, it remains a 

fact that our perfect organs also being limited in their own 
sphere, give us only side glances of reality. : 


It may be objected that the co-operation of thege perfect organs 
can give us a perfect knowledge of reality. Evan npw we get a 
more or less complete knowledge of factse. g. when we touch, 
taste, smell and see an orange. Here the four senge érgans acting 
together give us a perfect knowledge of the orange, which 
no one organ taken singly can give. But such a co-opera- 
tion is not possible. The mind which receives all impressions 
that come through the sense organs is not capable of receiving 
at one moment, impressions of different kinds ~ it cannot receive 
at one moment the sensations that come through more than one 
sense organ ; and this, in other words, means that in sense per- 
ception we have knowledge of only one kind. The Nyàya Sūtra 
says, “ The proof of the mind’s existence is the non-simultaneity 
of knowledge. "! :Sarmkara also, accepts this view as we find in 
the Aitareya-Bhasya.* The rapidity of perceptional ‘knowledge 
sometimes leads us to believe that there is simultaneity, but it 
is only succession with great rapidity, or, as it is said, it is like 
the piercing of lotus petals where the petals are really pierced 
successively, though with such rapidity that it appears as if 
simultaneous. Now, if we cannot have perception of all kinds 
simultaneously the mind cannot, at any rate, get a full picture 
of reality. 


There is in the case of the mind another great difficulty 
which always limits its scope. Apart from personal capacity or 
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incapacity, and even granting tremendous capacity to the mind 
as we have done in the case of sense organs, there isa fundamen 
tal weakness whioh it can never overcome. European psycho- 
logy has laid it down as a condition of knowledge that know- 
ledge is possible only if the sensations are assimilated and discri- 
minated from one another. These assimilations by comparison 
and discrimination show that there can be no knowledge 
unless the things of knowledge are taken as related. 
Sarhkara holds the same opinion. “A thing can be un- 

' derstood as this or that," says hein his Taittirlya Bhasys, 
"after being compared or discrimimated from similars and dis- 
similars.”? Inthe Brhadáranyaka Bhasya while proving the 
separate existends of mind apart from sense organs he says, “So 
there is an organ called mind, because if anybody touches my 
back with hands or legs, I cannot see ( whether he touches it 
with hand or leg ), but still it is with help of mind that we can 
know whether it is hand or leg, Had. there been no mind to 
discriminate between different sense impressions, there would 
have been no other means of differentiating among them”; 
and concludes, “ That which discriminates is the mind”. To 
know anything isthusto know 10२ 88 compared and contrasted, 
or in other words, as related. Here comes the difficulty. 
Comparison and contrast, as relations, always presuppose 
more than one thing, otherwise there can be no relation. 
The very notion of relation implies that there is more 
than one, that there is plurality. And plurality, again, 
means that every one of such things is finite. So we come to an 
impasse. There can be no knowledge unless things are thought 
of as related ; there can.be no relation unless there is plurality ; 
and plurality means that things are limited. So we can say that 
the mind which deals with inter-related things, deals with 
plurality and consequently is always concerned with finite things. 
In other words in perception the mind knows only finite things. 
As for inference and analogy, they are frankly based on relation. 
In them we move from one term to another, and so the knowledge 
we get is always of finite things. 


i re i tt 
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We have seen, while disoussing about the scope of the 
activity of the sense organs and the mind, that neither 
of them gives us a full picture of reality; we see, from 
a different standpoint, that mind is oonstitutionally unfit to 
deal with anything which is not finite. What knowledge we get 
through sense organs and the mind is only knowledge of limited 
things. These are the reasons which make Samkara to make 
such a bold and sweeping statement when he tells us, " What is 
known, is little.’ ° 


2. Brahman cannot be knqwn in Empirical Knqwledge. 


Even the knowledge of particular or limited things is possible 
only if the means of rizht knowledge and the mind, can operate 
upon the object of knowledge. When we look at the vast world 
spread before us we see only & very insignificant’ part, nor has 
the mind the capacity to conceive a world so large in all its 
details and entirety ; but what insignificant part of the world we 
may know through organs or the mind, it is possible only 
because they have, soto say, jurisdiction over it i.e. because it is 
possible for them to operate upon if. But if t.ey cannot operate, 
there can be no knowledge whatever. Such is the case with 
Brahman, Sarhkara’s reality. 


As regards the Means of Right knowledge (Pram&nas) they 
are unable to get any glimpse of Brahman. Brahman has neither 
colour, touch, taste, smell or sound, so that the five organs of know- 
ledge, the doorways of perception, because they deal with colour, 
etc. cannot operate upon Brahman, which means that they cannot 
give knowledge, of Brahman in any way, “It is the nature of 
sense organs that they are concerned with external things, and 
not with Brahman’’.' If the organs of perceptual knowledge 
cannot know Brahman, then other pram&nas which depend on 
perception also cannot. Inference depends upon peroeption for 
ita data, but the data supplied by perception all relate to colour, 
touch, etc. and hence inference is bound to the domain of colour, 
touch, etc. Analogy, like inference, depends on perception for 
its date, and shares the same fate with inference. Perception, 
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inference and analogy thus, being bound to colour etc. cannot 
give us any knowledge of Brahman which has no earthly qualities. 


We come fo the Vedas or Agama pramàna. There are inm- 
numerable passage in Sarhkara in which he advocates the cause 
of the Vedas as the only source of knowledge of Brahman. But 
we should be careful in judging the intention of Sarhkara in 
making such statements. Like the theologians of mediaeval 
Europe, Sarhkara argues that since no other praminas can give 
us knowledge of Brahman, the Vedas are the only source of our 
knowledge of Brahman. But we are to note the sense in which 
Sathkara calls the Vedas to be the only source of knowledge about 
Brahman. Does he mean that the Vedas give us knowledge of 
Brahman in the sense that they bring about intuition of Brahman 
ie. can we intuit Brahman by merely reading or hearing the 
Vedas ? or does he mean that the Vedas only give usknowledge of 
Brahman in the sense that they give us mere information con- 
cerning Brahman’ ? “The Vedic texts regarding Brahman merely 
inform,” says Sarhkara. Vacaspati commenting on this says, “The 
intuition of Brahman is not the effect of the study of the Vedas 
together with the Mimarhsa, but of (transcendental ) perception.” 
The Vedas, thus, merely give us information about Brahman, 
but cannot make us intuit it. 


We can therefore say that none of the pramanas can give us 
knowledge of Brahman. This has been clearly put by Sarhkara 
in his Gita Bhasya thus: “ Brahman is called unknowable 
because it cannot be known by any of the pyam&nas. * Sarhkara 
in another place says, “ The empirical knowledge ( laukikidrsti) 
is connected with colour etc. and so cannot know the pratya- 
gafman ( Brahman ). '* 


Another fundamental diffieulty in our way of knowing 
Brahman through empirical knowledge in the subject-object 
relation involved therein. lf we are to take the help of empi- 
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rical knowledge in knowing Brahman, it follows that we are to 
know Brahman as an object of thought. This is what Sarmkara 
thinks to be impossible. The reason for this is to be found in 
his identification of Atman with Brahman. Sathkara says in his 
Kenopanisad Bhasya, ^ The Atman of every individual cogniser 
is Brahman ~ this is the final conclusion of the Vedanta.” In 
his Sütra Bhasya - “ Atman is Brahman.’ But if the Atman 
is identical with Brahman, the Atman can never be made 
an object? Therefore, Brahman, because it is, the Atman, 
can also never be made an object of thought. : We have 
said while considering the possibility on the part of the 
sense organs and the mind to give us a Pnowledge of 
Brahman that they being concerned with coloür cto., cannot 
comprehend Brahman which has nocolour etc. Bul, even if we 
grant for the sake of argument, that the pram&nas can operate 
upon Brahman, yet we are unable to surpass the great difficulty 
just noticed. To know, an empirical knowledge, means, to know 
a thing, as an object of thought - this is the essential condition 
and characteristic of empirical knowledge. So, even if we 
admit that the pramanas can operate upon Brahman, we cannot, 
still, make the Atman, and consequently Brahman, an object of 
thought. We thus see how the subject-object relation that is 
always present in empirical knowledge makes it impossible for 
us to know Brahman, the ultimate reality. The Kenopanisad 
Bhasya says: " Because the ears ete., get knowledge only because 
Brahman gets knowledge, so ears etc. cannot know Brahman, 
because Brahman ठक्का 00 know itself (as an object) Though 
the mind can think, about other things, yet because Brahman is 
the real knower, the.mind cannot know Brahman ( because 
Brahman cannot know itself as an object. ).* 


3. Empirical Knowledge is not wrong but “Earthly.” 


Our criticism of empirical knowledge does not prove that it is 
false per se. It may be knowledge of particular or of related 








1 Kenopanisad-Bhasya, 9. 1. 

2 Brahma Sūtra Bhasya, 1. 1.1. 
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things, but not wrong. Our knowledge of a tree is knowledge of 
an actually existing tree though it is of a partioular and limited 
thing. Samkera proves the existence ef an actual world by an 
analysis of our knowledge as against the Vijfianavadis.. And he 
says, in his Sütra-Bhásya' and Brhadaranyaks Bhasya’® that 
knowledge is Vastutantra i.e. based on objects. But Brahman 
being ultimate reality, its failure to give knowledge of 
Brahman is its worst condemnation. Brahman is unlimited and 
unrelated, while it being concerned with particular and related 
things. Sathkara has characterised it as “ earthly " ( marttya ). 
“ Whatever is known is little, earthly, ............ and is therofore, 
to be neglected ( as earthly)’ says Samkara. “When Brahman is 
spoken of as ugknowable " he continues, “ it is meant to show 
that it is supermundane ", so that empirioal knowledge cannot 
know it.'"4 *Empirical knowledge is not wrong so far as the 
empirical world is concerned, but it is incapable of giving know- 

ledge of Brahman. l 


1 Brahmasütra-Bhàsya, 2. 2. 28ff. 

2 Brahmasütra-Bhásya, 1 1. 2. 

3 Brhadüranyakopanisad-Bhüsya, 4. 5. 15 
4 Kenopanigad-Bhasya, 1. 4 


DHARMAKIRTI'S TRILAKSANAHETU 
ATTACKED BY PATRAKESARI AND DEFEND: D BY SANTARAKSITA 


BY 
DR. K. B. PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. 

. I have already alluded to the refutation of the doctrine of 
बिलक्षण by Vidyanande-Patrakesari with the help of the goddess 
Padmávati in my paper entitled Bhartrhari and Kumarila. I now 
propose to explain it fully. I shall therefore first give the 
story of Pàtrakesari which oontsins this well-known verse. 

अन्यथासुपपन्तत्वं TH तत्र TIT किस । 6 

नानन्‍्यथालुपपन्‍्नत्व यत्न तच त्रयेण किम्‌ ।। $ 5 

The story of Patrakesari— "m 

ware भरते क्षेत्रे पवित्रे श्रीजिनेरिनास | 

विचित्रे::पख्चकल्याणेः सर्वभव्यप्रश मंदेः ॥ १७ ॥ 

निवासे सारसंपत्तेदेशे श्रीमगधाभिथे । 

MEST जगचित्रे नागरेनंगरे वरे ॥ १८॥ 

पुण्यादवनिपालाख्यो राजा राजकलान्वितः । 

पार्ज्य राज्यं करोत्युश्चैविप्रेःपश्वशतेदेतः ॥ १९ ॥ 

Ama वेदवेदाङ्गपारगाः कुछगविताः । 

san संध्याहये संध्यावन्दनां च ERT Ro ॥ 

विनोदेन जगत्पूज्यश्रीमत्पाश्वाजिनालये । 

agara पूर्त प्रवर्तन्ते स्वकर्मस ॥ २१ ॥ 

एकदा ते तथा sar संध्यायां emat दविजाः । 

जिनं x समायाताः कौतुकान्जिनमन्दिरे u २२ ॥ 

देबागमाभिषं IST पठन्तं छुनिसत्तमस्‌ | 

चारित्रसूषणं तत्र भ्रीसत्पाश्वाजिनाग्रतः ॥ २३॥ 

इट्टा संप्रष्टवानित्थं तल्छुख्यः पात्रकेसरी । 

स्यासाल्षिमं स्तवं ud Teas स छानिस्ततः ॥ २४॥ 

नाहं बुध्ये5थतश्वाति संजगौ प्राह स द्विजः । 

पुनः संपठ्यते स्तोर्च भो छने यातिसत्तम ॥ रण ॥ 

ततस्तेन दुनीन्द्रेण देवाममनसंस्तचः। 

पाठितः पद्विश्रामेः सतां चेतोनुरणनेः॥ २६॥ 

शब्दतश्चेकसस्थत्वा्तदासो पाञ्रकेसरी | 

हेलया मानसे sear देषागमनसंस्तवस्‌ ॥ २७ ॥ 
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तदर्थे चिन्तयामास स्वाचित्ते चतुरोत्तमः | 

ततो दशनमोहस्य क्षयोपशमलब्धितः ॥ २८॥ 
यदुक्तं श्रीजिनेन्द्रस्य शासने वस्तुलक्षणम्‌ | 
जीवाजावार्दके सत्य agara त्रिविष्टप ॥ २९ ॥ 
नान्यथेति सञ्चत्पन्नज्ञनतत्त्वार्थसद्राचः। 

TAT WS पुनरधीमान स वप्रा वस्तुलक्षणम्‌ ॥ ३०॥ 
चित्ते संचिन्तनं grad विप्रकुलाअणी:। 
जीवाजीवादिक qut; प्रमेय जिनशासने ॥ ३१ ॥ 
AVANT प्रमाण च प्रोक्त तत्त्वार्थवेदिभेः | 

लक्षै नानुमानस्य भाषितं तच्च कीहशम। BR U 
श्रीमाज्जिमति ऽस्तीति संदेहव्ययमानसः। 
यावश्संतिष्टत तावन्निजासन्कम्पनात्‌॥ ३३॥ 
पद्मावत्या महादेव्या तत्रागत्य ससंश्रमम्‌। ` 

स द्विजो भणितस्तूर्ण भो धीमन्‌ पाअकेसरिन्‌ ॥ ३४ ॥ 
प्रातः श्रीपाश्वनाथस्य दृशनादेव निश्चयः | 

लक्षणे चाउमानस्य संभविष्याति ते तरास्‌॥ ३५॥ 
इत्युक्त्वा संलिखत्वोति पाश्वेशफणमण्डपे । 

सा गता ह्ामानस्य लक्षण श्लोकमुत्तमम्‌॥ ३६ ॥ 
" अन्यथानुपपन्नत्बं यत्न त रयेण किम्‌। 
नान्यथाहुपपन्मत्बं qup तत्र अयण किस d ३९ 8॥ 
देवता दशनादेव संजाता तस्य शर्मदा । 
श्रीमज्जेनमते श्रद्धा भवश्रमणनाशिनी ॥ BO ॥ 
प्रभाते परमानन्दात्पार्श्वनाथं ATTA: | 
फणोठोपेऽतुमानस्य लक्षणश्लोकदनात्‌॥ ३८ ॥ 
जातस्तलक्षणो त्कष्टानिश्चयश्व द्विजन्मनः। , 
भास्करस्योद्य जाते न तिष्ठति तमो यथा ॥ ३९॥ 
ततोऽसौ बाह्मणांधाशः पावजः पात्रकसरा | 
प्रहर्पाश्चितसर्वाङ्गो जिनधर्ममहाराचः॥ ४०॥ 
देबोईन्नव निदोषः ससाराम्भोधितारकः । 

अयमेव महाधर्मो लोकडयसुखप्रदः ॥ ४१॥ 

एवं दशनमोहस्य क्षयोपशमयोगतः। 
अभूदुत्पन्नसम्यक्त्वरत्नराख्ञितमानसः ॥ BRU 
AMM एजनेन्द्राक्त तत्त्व चेलोक्य पूजितम्‌ d 

पुनः पुनमेहाप्रीत्या भावयन्पाचकेसरी ॥ ४४ ॥ 
तेडिजिमणितश्चैवं. किं मामांसादिकं त्वया । 

त्यक्त्वा संस्मर्यते जेनमतं नित्यमहो हादे ॥ ४४ ॥ 
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तच्छत्वा भणितास्तेन ते विधा बेदगर्बिताः | 
अहो eer जिनेन्द्राणां मतं सर्वमतोत्तमम्‌॥ ४५॥ 
अतः कारणतः कष्टं त्यक्त्वा मिथ्याकुमागकस्‌। 
भवद्भिश्चापि विद्वद्धिः संग्राह्य जेनशासनम्‌॥ ४६ ॥ 
ततो राजादिसान्निध्ये पात्रकेसरिणां सुदा i 
जित्वा -सर्वा्जांस्तांश्च विवादेन स्वलीलया u vou 
समर्थ्येशासनं जेनं घेलोक्यप्राणिशमंदं । 
स्वसम्यक्त्वर्णं सारं संप्रकाइय पुनः पुनः ॥ ४८ ॥ 
छतो ऽन्यमताविध्वंसो जिनेन्दभुणुसंस्तृतिः | : 
संस्तबः परमानन्दात्समस्तखुखदायकः ॥ ४९ ॥ 
पाचकेसरिणं ET ततः सर्वशुणाकरम्‌ | 
सारपण्डितसंदोहसमचितपद्छ॒यम्‌ ॥ ५० u 
ते. सर्वेवनिपालायास्त्यक्‍्त्वा मिथ्यामतं TA | 
भूत्वा जैनमंते sed संसक्ताः शुद्धमानसाः ॥ ५१ ॥ 
ग्रहीत्वा सारसम्यक्स्वं संसाराम्भोधितारणम्‌। 
प्राप्य श्रीजनसद्धम स्वर्माक्षछुखकारणम ॥ ५० ॥ 
et भौ द्विजोत्तम अमज्जेनधमें विचक्षणः । 
त्वमेव शरीजिनेन्द्रोक्त सारतत्त्वपवीक्षणः'। ५३ ॥ 
त्वं हि श्रीजिनपादाव्ञसिवनिकमधुब्रतः। 
इत्युञ्चैः स्तवनायिस्त ,पूजयॉन्ति स्म भक्तितः ॥ ५४.॥ 
इत्थं भ्रीशिवशमदं छाचितरं सम्यक्त्वस्योतनं 
कत्वा प्राप नरेन्द्रपूजनपदं पात्रादिकः केसरी । 
अन्यश्चापि जिनेन्द्रशासनरतः सहशनोययोतनं 
भक्त्या यस्तु करोति,निर्मलयशाः स स्वर्गमोक्षं भजेतः॥ ४४७॥ 
` Kathakoga. 
This story is thus alluded to in :the ‘Sravane ‘Belgol-inscrip- 
tion No. 54, dated Sake 1050. 
महिमा स पोचकेसरिशुरोः परं भवाति यस्य भक्त्यासीत्‌-। 
पद्माबेती-सहाया निळक्षणकदर्थनं कर्तुम्‌-॥ 


"^9 


Exceedingly great is the glory of Patrakesari since, owing to 
his devotion the goddess Padmavati assisted him in refuting the 
doctrine of Tri-laksana, which is expressed in the well-known 
verse quoted in the above story. _ 

अन्यथातुपपन्नत्व यच तत्र TIN किम । 
'तान्यथालुपपन्‍्नत्व॑ यञ्ज तत्र येण [किर ॥ 
10 
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This doctrine is explained by Dharmakirti thus :- 


अनुमानं द्विधा । स्वार्थ पराथ च! तत्र स्वार्थ तिरूपालिङ्गायद्तुमेये ज्ञानं तदच 
मानम्‌ | प्रमाणफलव्यवश्थात्ञापि प्रत्यक्षवत्‌ । चैरूप्यं एनलिङ्गस्यातुमेये सत्त्वमेव | सपक्षे 
सत्त्वमेव | असपक्षे चासत्त्वमेव निश्चितम । त्रिरूपाणि च त्रीण्येव लिङ्गानि अनुपलब्धिः 

स्वभावकारये चेति । 
Nyayabindu Chap. IT. 


Let us now turn to Patrakesari Vidyananda who devotes the 
greater part of the fifth chapter of his Tattvarthaslokavartik- 
alamkára, pp. 198-217. Nirnayasagar ed. to the refutation of 
this doctrine. Both the text and the commentary are by Patra- 


kesari himself. "He thus begins his refutation of Dharmakirti's 
doctrine— ° ° 


“ तरिरूपालिक्कादशुमेये ज्ञानमहुमानमिति ” परमतघ॒पद्‌्श पन्‍्नाइ-+- 
“ निश्चितं पक्षधर्मत्वं विपक्षेसस्वसेघ च । 
सपक्ष एव जन्मत्बं तत्त्रयं हेतुलक्षणम्‌ 5 ११३ ॥ 
केचिदाहुर्न तयक्तं हेत्वाभासेपि संभवात्‌ | 
असाधारणतापायाछक्षणत्वविरोधतः ॥ 
बक्तृत्वादावसार्वज्ञसाधने अयमीक्ष्यते । 
न हेतुत्वं विना साध्याभावासंभूष्णुतां यत्तः ॥ 


A, 


“सवेज्ञत्वेन agi विरुद्ध न विनिश्चितस्‌ । 
ततो न तस्य हेतुत्वामे” त्याचक्षणकः स्वय ॥ 
तदेकलक्षणं हेतोलक्षयत्येध तत्वतः | 
साध्याभावविरोंधो हि हेतोनान्यस्ततो मतः॥ 
तदिष्टो तु ्येणापि पक्षधर्मादिनात्र किस । . 
तद्भावेऽपि gend: छचिद्संशयभ्‌ ॥ 
पक्षघर्मत्वे शून्योयं हेतुः'स्यादेकलक्षणः । 
उदेष्यच्छकटं व्योम SAHA AA: ॥ 
इति प्रयोगतः पक्षघभतमिष्यते यदि | 
तदा धसोग्निसानिष छमत्वादिति Sae ॥ 
ततः स्वभावहेतुः स्यात्सवो लिङ्गाश्चिवास्त ते । 
यादि लोकांनुरोधेन भिन्नाः संबन्धमेदतः ॥ 
1 यथा सर्वज्ञ: काशचिद्विव्षितः परुषो रागादिमान्वोति साध्ये बक्तत्वादिको धर्मः संदिग्धाविपक्षव्या- 
HIE । ,.. ...स च द्विविधोऽपि विरोधो वक्तव्यसर्वज्ञयोर्नं संभवात 


Nyayabindu IIT, pp. 112, 113 Peterson's ed, 
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विषयस्य च भेदेन pralaga: 
किं न तादात्यतऱ्जन्मसंबन्धाभ्यां विलक्षणात्‌ ॥ 
अन्यथाइुपपन्नत्वाङ्घेतुः स्पात्छत्तिकोद्यः । 
In the course of this interesting discussion Pitrakesari 
observes— 
साध्याभांवे.विपक्षे तु योसच्वस्येव निश्चयः । 
सोविनाभाव cares हेतो रूपात्तथाह च ॥ 
अन्यथालुपपन्नत्वे यच TH येण किम । 
नान्यथातुपपन्नत्वं यत्र तच रयेण किस्‌ ॥ 


यथा चेवमन्यथावुपपन्नत्वानियमे साते gant किंचित्त्रयेण पक्षघर्मत्वुदीनासन्यतमेनेव 
पर्या प्त्वात्तस्यैवान्यथाजुपन्तस्थभावसिद्धेरिति च तरिमिस्तत्मयस्प हेत्वाभासगतस्येवाकिंचि- 
त्करत्व युक्त | 
तद्भेतोस्त्रिषु रूपेषु निर्णयो येन wma; | 
` असिद्धविपरीतार्थव्यभिचारि विपक्षतः ॥ . 
* ` तेन कतं तु निर्णति हेतोलक्षणसजसा । i 
हेत्वाभासाव्यवच्छेदि तडदेत्कथमन्यथा ॥ 


The first of the two last quoted verses is an imitation of 
Dharmakirti’s Kárikà which is- cited and explained in the 
following passage— 


qrni हि तस्यासिद्धत्वव्यवच्छेदार्थे लक्षणं निश्चीयते । सपक्ष एवं wet तु free 
व्यवच्छेदाथम्‌। विचक्षे चासत्वमेवानेकान्तिकव्यवाञ्छित्तये । तदलनिश्वये साधनस्या= 
सिद्धत्वादिदोषतरयपरिहारासंभवात्‌ | उक्तं च | 
हेतोख्निष्वापि रूपेषु निर्णयस्तेन afea: । 
आसिद्धविपरीतार्थव्यभिच्ञारि विपक्षतः ॥ 
इत्याशाङ्कचाह | 
साध्याविनाभावित्वेन निश्चितो हेतुः 
[ Pariks&mukha IIT, 15] 
Prameya Kamalamartanda, Nirnaya S. ed, p. 102 ७), 


The gloss on the word aa says that Digniga is referred to 
here. Itis thus plain that the Karika belongs to Dharmakirti 
who is the Vartikakara of Dignags. This view is confirmed by 
the following passage in which Suresvara’s attack on Dharma- 
kirtiis explained. ~ ` 

अथान्यापोहवहस्तु WA गमकभमव च । 
वक्तव्यं तत्र कि maned न त्रिरूपता ou 
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tf 


Anandagiri explains qmd सपक्षे wed Aaaa ARA त्रिरूपता 
सिद्धिरतुमान हि त्रिरूपालिङ्गतोऽ्थज्ञानार्थातिति स्थितं नहि धर्मिण्यप्रामिते धर्मप्रामितिः। 
तथा च 

हेतोख्रिष्वपिरूपेषु निश्चयस्तेन वणितः। , 


~ 


आंसद्धावपराताथद्या मे चार HERI क्षत्तः u 
इत्युपेक्षितमिति भावः 
Brhadaranyakavartika, Anand&srama ed., Vol. III, p. 1521. , 


Sures$vara says thas Dharmakirti, in maintaining अन्यापोह, 
abandons the त्रिछक्षणहेछु described by himself in the above कारिका. 


In the Primanapariksa also Patrakesari quotes this verse of 
Dharmakriti and ‘says 

अथ मतमेत्त्पश्षपैमत्वम्‌ cU puer! असि'द्वत्वव्यबच्छेदाथे साधनस्प लक्षणं 
निश्चीयते । सपक्ष एव सत्त्व विरुद्धत्व्यबच्छेदाय | विपक्षेचासच्व अनेकान्तिकत्वव्यव- 
च्छित्तवे। तदनिश्चपे हेतोरसिद्वत्वादिदोषत्रयपारिहारासंभत्रात्‌ चेरूप्ये तलुक्षणं सफलमेव 
तदुक्तम्‌ ४7 , 
हेतोस्रिष्वांपे रूपेषु निर्णयस्तेन वर्णितः 

असिद्धविपरीतार्थव्प भिंचारि विपक्षतः इति ॥ 

तदप्यपरीक्षिताभिधानं . सोगतस्य j ध्सकीर्तेः ) हेतोरन्य थाइपपत्तिनियमनिश्चयोदव 
दोषत्रयपरिहारसिद्धेः स्वयमसिद्धस्यान्यथालुपपत्तिनियमानिश्चयासंभवात्‌॥ 

AO ततोाऽसांधारण लक्षणमाचक्षाणिरन्यथालुपपन्नत्वसेव नियतं हेतुलक्षणं प(क)क्षी- 
कर्तव्य | तथोक्तं अन्यथानुपपन्नत्बं यज्ञ तत्र जयेण[किं- 
नान्य'थ्ानुपपन्नत्यं यज्ज AT येण किं॥ १ ॥ 

This subject is also dealt with in the Astasahasri, Nirnayasagara 
ed. p. 289. From the passages cited above from the Slokavartika 
the Prameyakamalamartanda and the Pramanapariksa if is 
obvious that the चिलक्षणहेतु of Dharmakirti is refuted by Patra- 
keserisvami. Like Suresvara he also criticises स्वभाव, कार्य and 
अहुषलब्धि and the various kinds of अनुपलब्धि described by Dharma- 
kirti in the Nyayabindu. 


These views of Patrakesarisvami are severely criticised by 
the celebrated Buddhist author S&ntaraksita whose disciple 
Kamalasila refers to the author of the Slokavartika, as Patra- 
svami, by the shorter name according to Panini V. 3. 83 Vartika. 
Santaraksita quotes Patrakesari’s well-known verse thus :— 


erro eres d M 
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अन्यथाहुपपन्नत्व॑ यस्य तस्यव हेतुता । 
हष्टान्तो grafq स्तां वा मा वा तौ हि न कारणम्‌ ॥ १३९६८ ॥ 
तान्यथाज्ुपपन्‍्नत्व॑ यज्ञ तत्र रयेण किस । 
अन्यथालुषपन्मत्वं यत्रं तच बयेण किम्‌ ॥ १३६९ ॥ 
Tattvasarngraha Vol, I, p. 406 
Kamalasila remarks- 
अन्यथालुपपन्तं यत्रेत्यस्पानन्तरं नाल्यथालुपपन्नेत्यस्यार्धुस्य पाठः कर्तव्यः He 
-means to say that his teacher has made a mistake in reversing 
the natura] order of the two lines as they &ppear in the Tattvàr- 
thaslokavartike and the Pramdnapariks’ of his predecessor 
Patrakesari. We haveseen that* Patrakesarisvami h&s attacked 
the तरिलक्षणहितु of Dharmakirti. Santaraksita is gefending this 
doctrine as will be presently shown, © ७ 


Let us first turn to the following passage in the Tattvartha- 
Slokav&rtika : 


तदेव सहचरोपलब्ध्यादीनां कार्यस्वभावातपलब्धिभ्पोन्यत्वभाजां व्यवस्थापनात्ततेन्ये 
हेत्वाभासा एवेति न वक्तव्यं सोगतैरित्युपद्शयाति ;-- 


" पृक्षधर्मस्तदंशितः व्याप्तो हेतुद्विषिव pe आवनाभांवार्नयमारदोते ” वाच्यं न 
धीमता ॥ ३०२॥ 
पक्षधमात्यथे युक्ताः सहचार्यादयो यतः । सत्यं च हेतवो नातो हेत्वाभासास्तथापरे ॥३०३। 
ate वाबिनाभावनियमाद्धेठुरास्थितः। कार्यादिनान्य इत्येषा व्याख्येतेन निराकृता 
॥ ३०४ ॥ 

Invariable association of two things such as कृत्तिका and रोहिणी, 
which is different from कार्य, स्वभाव and अनुपलब्धि, being established, 
Dharmakirti’s view that anything that is not कार्य &c. is a fallacy, 
necessarily falls to the ground. This is confirmed by two 
illustrations. 

(a ) स ध्यामस्तप्पुन्नत्वात, 

` (9) उदेष्याते-शकटं३ळत्तिकोादयात्‌., 

The former is a well-known instance of a fallacy called 
अनेकान्तिक, Patrakesari says— 

न च सपक्षे सत्त्व पक्षधर्मत्व विपक्षे चासच्तमार्ज साधनलक्षणं पर्यामस्तत्प॒त्रादितर- 
agaa साधनाभासे तत्सद्गावसिद्धेः । सपक्षे होतरतत्पुत्रे तत्पत्रत्वस्य साधनस्य 
इयामत्वव्याप्तस्थ सत्वं प्रसिद्धं । विवादाध्यारसते च तत्पुत्रे पक्षीरूते तत्पत्रत्वस्य सद्भावात्‌ 


1, पक्षधर्मस्तदेशेन व्यामो Rud सः। 
अविनाभाव नियमाद्वेत्वाभासर्ततो रः tt Dharmakirti, 
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पक्षधर्मत्वं । विपक्षे वाऽश्यामेःकचिदन्यपुन्रे तत्यजस्थाभावात्‌ विपक्षे ऽसत्त्वमात्रं च।न च 
तावता साध्यसाधनत्बं साधनस्य Here all the sons of Maitra, that we 
see, are brown. The son, that is next to be born to him, is पक्ष 
here. The question is whether the new son will be brown. This 
18 साध्य. The reason Eg is awa. This is found in the पक्ष the son 
to be born. It is also found in the present sons of Maitra, who ' 
are सपक्ष, It is absent from the sons of Caitra who are विपक्ष, In 
spite of this fact the possibility that the son to be born may be 
fair and not brown is not excluded by this argument which is 
on that account inconclusive. Thus the Agan of Dharmakirti 
is fallacious. A l 


The reply of Santaraksita runs thus . 
तत्पुचैत्वादिहेतूनां संदिग्धव्यतिरेकतः | 
न औैलक्षण्यसद्भावो विजातीयाविरोधतः ॥ १४१६ ॥ 
कर्माहारादिहितूनां सवथापि विशेषतः 
संभाव्यतऽन्यथाभावरतत्पुत्रत्वे ऽपि तस्य हि॥ १४१७ ॥ 
नायं स्वभावः कार्ये वा दृञ्यस्याहाष्टिरेव AT । 
न च तहचतिरिक्तस्प भवत्यव्याभिचारिता ॥ १४१८ tt 
Tattvasamgraha pp. 415 ff, 


Kamalasila remarks— 

झभादिकर्मविशेषादुष्णशीतायाहाशवस्थाभेदाश्वान्यथाभावों गौरादित्वि संभाव्यत 
इति कुतो विरोधः, ( आविरोधः ) कारणभेदस्य सिद्धत्वात्‌ The fairness of the 
child to be born is due to special meritorious actions or the 
eating of particular kinds of food generating heat or cold on the 
part of the parents. aser is not the cause, as It is neither स्वभाव 
nor कार्य 70 अन्ुपलब्धि without which invariable concomitance is 
never found. Thus the soundness of Dharmakirti’s विलक्षण is 
upheld. 

The second illustration is उद्देष्पाति शकटं कृत्तिकोद्यात्‌ ; Patrakesari 
remarks अस्य पक्षधर्मत्वाभावे5पि प्रयोजकत्वव्यवस्थितेः । न हि शकटे घमिण्युदेष्यत्तायां 
साध्यायां छत्तिकार्या) उदयोऽस्ति तस्य छात्तिकाधर्मत्वात ततो न पक्षधमत्बं । Here 
अलक्षण fails, one लक्षण being wanting. 

Santaraksita replies the rise of Sakata is साध्य, and the rise of 
plast is साधन, प्रतिबन्ध which means inseparable connection bet- 
ween साध्य and साधन is essential रोहिण्यासत्ष्या ale कात्तिकोदयस्प कः 


प्रातिबन्ध इत्याह-प्रभ्नेत्यादि । 
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प्रभनाविशेषस्य कत्तिकोदयकारणम्‌ | 
यः स एवं हि संतत्या रोहिण्यासत्तिकारणम्‌॥ १४२४ ॥ 
| Tattvasamgraha Vol. 1, p. 417. 


A stormy gale brings about the rise of SFT; the same also 
causes the rise of शकद owing to inseparable. connection. Thus 
Patrakesari’s second argument is amply refuted. 


It may be of interest to learn that the folowing verses occur- 
ring in the Brhadaranyakavartika of Sure$vara, which are cited 
in the Astasahasri and the Prameyakameslamártandsm are also 
‘quoted by Kamalsásila, 


s ASIN 


यथा विश्वुद्धमाकाझं तिमिरोपप्ुतोजनः त कमच 
संकीणीमिव मात्राभिश्चित्राभिरभिमन्यते ॥ 

aaa ब्रह्म निविकारमावियया | 

कलपत्वामिवापन्न भेदरूप विवर्त्ततः ॥ 


to explain the following verse of Santaraksita, 


अंथाविभागमेवेद॑ agat सदा स्थितम | 
अविद्योपएुबालोको विचित्र त्वामिसन्‍्यते ॥ १४४ ॥ 
Tattvasarngraha 


This isthe doctrine of Samkardcdrye. It is thus clear that 
both Sarhkaräcārya and Suresvara preceded Santaraksita, 


In his foreword to the excellent edition of the Tattvasarh- 
graha published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, Dr. B, Bhatta- 
charya has propounded, a theory according to which Patrasvami 
was a different man, who lived prior to A. D. 700 and from whom 
S&ntaraksita and Patrakesarisvami copied the well-known verse, 
which begins, according to Santaraksita, with नान्यथासुपपन्मत्व, but 
according to Kamalasila and Patrakesarisvami, with अन्य थासुपपन्न॑त्व', 
This difference in the order of the two lines ought to have 
awakened Dr. Bhattacharya to the necessity of carefully exa- 
mining the works of Patrakesari before accusing him of a literary 
theft. The traditional, epigraphical and other evidence, which 
is set forth above, is however, in my opinion adequate to the 
purpose of rebutting this charge, This evidence apart, we have 
the following interesting information supplied by Patrakes ri 
himself which entirely decides the matter in his favour ४६८ 
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बिरूपहेतुनिष्ठानवार्दनेव निराऊते । 
, हेतोः पश्चस्वभावत्वे त्से यतनेन किम ॥ १९३ 0 
'नपहे स्याद्वांदिनाभयंमेव'पक्षो यत्स्वयं पश्चरूपत्व॑ हेतोनिराकर्तव्यमिति निरूपव्यवस्था- 
नवादिनापि तन्निराकरणस्याभिमतत्वात परमतमभिमतप्रतिषिद्धमिंति वचनात्‌ तदल- 
मन्नाभिप्रयतनेनाति हेतुलक्षणं वातिककारेणेवसक्त 
“ अल्पथानुपपत्नत्वं यत्र तत्र त्रयेण किस्‌ ” इाति 
Tattvarthaslokavartika p. 205. 
The बांतिककार is Patrakesarisvami himself. The chronological 
relations existing between Patrakesari, Santaraksita and Patra- 
kesari's junior contemporary Prabhacandra will be discussed 


in my next paber. 
° , 


SANTARAKSITA, KAMALASILA AND PRABHACANDRA 
BY 
DR. K. B. PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. * 


Prabhacandra in his Prameya Kamalamartanda discusses the 
Buddhist doctrine of अन्यापोह. He says if by the word गो the ex- 
clusion of the idea of sit is principally understood, then a person 
on hearing the word शो ought, first of all, to get the idea of अगौः 
( not a cow ) but this is not a faot, as in that case, the idea ‘of a 
‘cow would never arise. " 


तथा चान्यापोहमाआभिघायित्वं शब्दानां अ्रद्धामात्रगम्पम् । 'किंचान्यापोहमात्रा- 
सिधायीत्वे प्रतीतिविरोधो गवादिशब्देभ्यो विधिरूपावसायेन प्रत्ययधतीतेः | अन्यनिषेध- 
माचाभिधायित्वे च तत्रेव चरिता्थत्वात्सास्नादिमतोथस्पातो reta: तद्विषयाया गवादि- 
बुद्धेजनकोन्यो ध्वनिरम्वेषणीयः । अथेकेनेव गोशब्देन ुद्िद्वयस्योत्पादान्न परो ध्वनिः 
aa न एकरय' विधिकारिणो निषेधकारिणो वा ध्वनेथुगपष्िज्ञानद्वयलक्षणफलानुपलम्भा- 
द्विधिनिषेधञ्ञातयोश्चान्योन्यं. प्रति कथमेकस्मात्संभवः। . 


यदि च गोशब्देनामोशब्दनिहत्तिस॒ख्यतः प्रतिपदे तर्हि गोशब्द्श्रवणानन्तरं थमः 
तरमगोरित्येषा sing: प्रतिपतत्तिर्भेवेत्‌ । न चेयम्‌ अतो गोलुद्धयजचत्पत्तिसङ्गात्‌ | तदुक्तम्‌ । 


नन्‍्वन्यापोहरूच्छच्दो युष्मत्पक्षेलुबर्णितः | 

निषेधमात्रं नेवेह प्रतिभासेऽवगम्यते ॥ १॥ 

किंतु गौंगवयो हरती दक्ष इत्यादि शब्दतः | 

विविरूपावसायिन afta: शाब्दी प्रवतते॥ २ ॥ 

यदि गौरित्ययं शब्दः सृमथोन्यनिवतते। 

जनको गवि गोबुद्धि (डे) सुंग्यतामपरो ध्वनिः ॥ ३ ॥ 

नसु ज्ञानफलाः शाब्दा न चेकस्य फलद्वयम्‌ | 

अपवादविधिज्ञान- फलमेकस्य वः कथम्‌ ॥ ४.॥ 

प्रागमोरिति विज्ञानं गोशब्द्श्राविणो भवेत्‌ | 

येनागोः प्रतिषेधाय प्रदत्तो गोरिति ध्वनिः WM ॥ 
Prameya Kamala-Martanda, Nirnayasagara ed. pp. 125 a & b. 


Translation. 


1t is objected that according to your ( Buddhist) view a word 

is described as denoting अन्यापोहे (exclusion of other ideas than 

गो); mere negation is never known from the impression, buf 
11 
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from the words गौः, गवयः, हस्ती and wat: a positive well-defined 
notion arises. If this word s: is adequate to? the exclusion 
of other ideas, let another sound be looked for as the pro- 
ducer of the idea of a cow in the case of [the animal] cow. In- 
deed words have knowledg for their object; a single word cannot 
have two objects. How can, in your opinion, a single word 
denote a positive anda negative idea? How can the idea of 
no cow first occur to a person on hearing the word cow so that 
the sound गौ: can prevail in excluding the ides of no cow ? 


The five verses introduced by Prabháeandra with the words 
तदुक्तम्‌ are also found in the Tattvasamgraha of S&ntaraksita thus :- 


नच्वन्यष्पोहरुच्छब्दो युष्माभिः कथरूच्यते | 

fat नैवेह प्रतिभासे$वगस्यते ॥९१०॥ 

किंतु गोर्गवयों हस्ती दक्षश्वे(्या)दि शब्दतः 
विधिरूपायसायेन मतिः शाब्दी बर्तते ॥९११॥ 

यदि गौ (रिति शब्दोऽयं भवेद्‌ ) न्यनिराऊतो | 

जनको गवि sure errat ध्वनिः u ९१२॥ 

न g(a) TARSU ( शच्दा न चेकस्य wee) qu! 
अपचाद्विधि( ज्ञानं फलमेकस्य वा(बः) कथम्‌) ॥ ९१३ ॥ 
प्रागगोरिति विज्ञानं गोशब्दश्राविणो भवेत्‌ 

येनांगोः प्रतिषेधाय प्रद्त्तो गोरिति ध्वानिः ॥ ९१४॥ 

The Commentator Kamalasila tells us that the last three 
verses belong to Bhamahs. From this statement it may 
be safely concluded that the first two verses were composed by 
Santaraksita himself. Let us now turn to Bhamaha who says :— 

अन्यापोहे g (a) शब्दोर्थमाहेत्यन्ये प्रचक्षते । 
अन्यापोहश्च नामान्यवा (प) दार्था सा( पा )छतिः किल ॥ १६॥ 
यदि नाम गोरित्ययं शब्दः कृता्थोन्यनिराकृतों । 
जनको गवि गोडद्वेरग्यतामपरो ध्वानिः॥ १७ ॥ 
अर्थशानफलाः शब्दा न चेकस्य फलद्वयम्‌ | 
अपवाद्विधिज्ञाने फले चैकस्य वः ps p ॥ १८॥ 
पुरागोरिति विज्ञानं गोशब्दश्रवणाद्भवेत्‌ । . 
परेनागोप्रातिवेधाय प्रदत्तो गोरिति ध्वनिः ॥ १९॥ 
_ Bhamahàálamkàra, chap. VI. 
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If we compare the thre» passazes cited above, we shall feel 
convinced that Patrakesari, Santaraksita and Prabhacandra were 
contemporary authors. Thair chronological relations may be 
indicated thus :-- 

Patrakesari 


Santaraksita 


l Prabhacandra 
These authors may be assigned to the rfinth century. That 
Bhamaha belongs to the middle of the eighth century will be 
proved elsewhere. i ® . 


The most interesting point to be noticed here is that Prabha- 
candra copies Kamalasila’s comthentary explainint Kumarila’s 
attacks on the अपोहवाद, which are quoted by Santaraksifa, as is 
evident from the following passage— 


गव्यसिद्धेत्वगोंतास्ति तदभावे प्यगोः कुतः । 
माधाराधेयदत्त्यादिसंबन्धभ्वाप्यभावयो: ॥ ३ ॥ 


दिग्नागेन त्रिद्वेषणविशेष्पभावसमर्थनाशथ नीलोत्पलादिशब्दा अर्थान्तरनिदृत्तिवि- 
शिष्टानर्थानाहुरित्युक्तम | तद्युक्त ga येन ahaa संबन्धः सिद्धस्तत्तेन 
विशिष्टमिति वक्तुं युक्तर्‌ । न च नीलोत्पलयोरनीलाहत्पलव्यवच्छेदरूपत्वेनाभावरूपयो- 
राधाराधेयत्वादिः संबन्धः संभवाति — नीरूपत्वात्‌ | आदिग्रहणेन संयोगसमवायैकार्थ 
समवायावि सं्न्धग्रहणम्‌। न चासति वास्तवे संबन्धे तद्विशिष्टस्य प्रतिपत्तिर्युक्ताऽति- 
gagal नास्माकमनीलादिव्यादस्या विशिष्टो ऽुत्पलादिव्यवच्छेदोऽभिमतो यतोयं 
दोषः स्यात्‌ । किं तहि? अनीलातुत्पलाभ्यां व्यात्तवस्त्वेव तथा व्यवसितम्‌ । 
Prameyakamalamartanda, Nirnayasagar ed., p. 126 (b). 
* Tattvasameraha, Vol. T, pp. 300 & 301. 
It is needless to state that all these authors were contempora- 
ries, the Jaina author Prabhacandra being the latest of them. It 
may be remarked that Prabhàeandra, when a mere boy, must 
have approached the feet of Akalankadeva or seen him. 


SAMKARACARYA ATTAOK ED BY VIDYANANDA 
l BY 
DR. K, B. PATHAK, B A., Ph. D, 


I have presented to Sanskrit scholars many verses occurringin 
the Brhadaranyakavartika of Sures$var&càrya, the direct disciple 
of-Samkaracarya, whith are quoted by Vidy&ànanda in his Astasa- 
hasri and by Prabhácandra in his Prameyakamalamártanda and 
by Kamalaéila in his commentary on Tattvasamgraha. I now 
hasten to 91809 before them the following interesting referenog 
to, Samkaracarya himself in the Aptapariks& and its commentary. 
It must be distinctly stated here that tae text of the Aptapariksa 
is the work of Vidyánanda ; and the commentary was also com~ 
posed by himself as we learn from his own lips; 


विदयानन्दाहिमाचलमखपश्ाबेनिर्गता सुगम्भीरा | 
आत्तपरीक्षाटीका गड्गवच्चिरतरं जबतु ॥ 


Aptaparikgà, Benares Edn. p. 65. 
Let us now turn to the interesting passage, in which Samkara- 
carya is actually mentioned, and his doctrine refuted : 
सांप्रत शकरमतमाइाङ्क'च दूषयज्ञाह - 
qaratar: स्वदेहस्य कर्ता देहान्तरान्मतः | 
e ~ 
पूर्वस्मादित्यनादित्वान्नानवस्था प्रसञ्यते ॥ २१ u 
तथेशस्यापि पूर्वस्मादेहादेंहान्तरोद्भवात्‌। 
नानवस्थेति यो ज्यात्तस्थानीशत्वमीशित॒ः ॥२२॥ 


अनीशः कमंदेहेनां ऽनादिसंतानवर्तिना । 
यथैव सकर्मानस्तद्वन्न कथमीश्वरः ॥ RR ॥ 


न हानीशः स्वशरीरस्य शरीरान्तरेण विना कर्ता प्रतिवादिनः सिद्धोयसदाहरणीळत्या- 
झरीरस्यापीशस्प स्वशररनि्साणाय सामथ्ये समथ्येते अनवस्था चापायमाना निषि- 
ध्यते । पूर्वपूर्वशरीरपिक्षयापि तङुत्तरोत्तरशरीरकरणे | किं तर्हि कार्मणशरीरेण सशरीर ` 
एवानीझाः शरीरान्तरसुपभोगयोग्यं निष्पादयतीति परस्य सिद्धान्तः तथा यदीशाः पूर्वकर्मदेहेन 

* स्वदेहसत्तरं निष्पादयेत्तदा सका एव स्यात्‌ न शश्चत्कर्मभिरस्परष्टः सिद्धधेत्तस्यानीशव- 
दनादिसंतानवर्तिना कमशरीरेण संबन्धसिद्धेः à सकलकर्मणोष्यपाये स्वशरीरकरणा- 
योगान्छुक्तवत्‌ सर्वथा निःकमणोइद्धीच्छाद्वेषमयव्नासंभवस्यापि साधनात्‌ ॥ 


SANDROKOTTOS 
WHAT DID THE INITIAL S IN THE NAME REPRESENT? 


BY 
N. B. DIVATIA, B. A. 


In my discussion on the Prakrit sound of the palatals, च, छ, 
ज, 3, (pp. 340 to 359 of my Gujarati language and Literature, 
VoLL) I have suggested that the Prakrit sound of st im Cundragupta 
was the source of the S in the Greex conversion gf the name. I 
need not reproduce even the substance of the discussion. My 
object in writing today is to examine an opposite theory advanc- 
ed by Principal A. B. Dhruya of the Benares Hindu” University. 
In the course of an erudite series of Lectures delivered by him at 
the Bombay University ( Wilson Philological Lectures ) in 
February 1930, he contended that the च in this name was actually 
sounded as the Sanskrit pure palatal, and not the Prakrit dento- 
palatal, sound, and the Greeks heard it wrong and so they con- 
verted it into S. 


Was this possible ? I ask. The pure palatal sound is not allied, 
while the Prakrit sound is allied, to the S sound, The illusion 
in the Greek ear must have some basis in the shape of an element 
of similarity. In the case of optical illusion like a rope being 
mistaken as a snake ( ts% seen as सर्प ) there is the substratum 
of the साहच्य element? a qsg could not be mistaken as a कसण्डलु for 
instance. The Greeks did not convert the name of Candragupta 
into, say, Tandrakoitos, for instance. It was the S element in the 
dento-palatal (ts ) sound of च which cast the image of स on the 
Greek ear strongly, for this च was not wr sound so to say, but 
त्स sound. In the dento-palatal the S element is predominant, 
while in the pure palatal the य element is predominant. It was 
therefore that the writers in old Gujarati Mss. wrote च्य and ज्य 
‘where the pure palatal was to be indicated. (In modern Marathi 
some write «We. g. विच्यार for this purpose). For further remarks 
see pp. 945-346 of my Gujorüfz; Language and Literaime, Vol. L 
I may note here that Márkandeya's symbols vw, स्ज eto, to design- 
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ate the pure sound, which I shall speak about later on, were 
inspired by this x element. My argument amounts to this: the 
Greeks represented the = in Candragupla by an S; the Prakrit 
sound of ख is nearer 8 than the pure palatal is; therefore the च 
in the name must have been sounded as dento-palatel. Principal 
Dhruva seemed to put this argument upside down. He took it 
thus : Because the च in Candragupta was pronounced as ts, the 
Greeks turned it into an S; thus giving my argument the 
appearance of an a gridri line of reasoning. But even at that 
this method of a priori réasoning is permissible in cases of this 
kind, especiatly because the S effect is अनन्यथासिद्ध, For, the pure . 
palatal sound oft was, as a matter of fact, heard by the Greeks 
as pure palatal ig the case of Castana which they represented as 
Tiastanes. Similarly the pure palatal ज was represented by them 
as día in the"edse of sgart (agar) written by them Diamouna. I 
may give a fuller list: 


Sanskrit and Prakrit Greek 

a चअन्द्रउ्त Sandrokuptos! 
qom Passoloi or Pazalai 
चन्दन Tzandanon 
"qud Tiastanes 

ज़ उज्जयिनी ‘zene 
यघछना í + 
जमुना Diamouna 


Thus we find the pure palatals च and ज represented by ti and 
di respectively, and the dento-palatals by S,SS, Z or tz ( for = ) 
and Z(forst) If, then, the Greeks had two distinct symbols 
one for the pure palatal and another set for the dento-palatal, it 
would be fallacious to argue that the Greeks heard the pure 
palatal of Candragupta wrong and hence they symbolized it by 





1 The generally known name is Sandrokottos. But Kuptos or Kyptos i 
also seen. Weber has it. Max Muller gives the alternatives Sandracottos 
and Sandracyptos ( History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 141, Panini 
Office edition). The Encyclopædia of names in the Century Dictionary 
gives under “ Candragupta the two variants, Sondrokottos and Sandrokyptos. 
A friend suggests that the Greeks took kuptos ( kyptos) from the Sanskrit 
gupta and kottos from its Prakrit evolute-guita, The suggestion is really 
attractive. ( p. 357, n. 117, Gujarati Language and Literature I.) 


Sandrohoitos 8t 


an S. It could not be that by an acoustic miracle the pure च in 
its journey from the Indian mouth to the Greek ear transformed 
itself into the dento-palatal: for obviously they were able to 
realize both the sounds; there was nothing like कर्णदोष, defective 
hearing. The fact was that the Greeks, like the Arabs ( who have 
sin (सीन ) for Chin ( चीन ), the name of China), did not possess the 
= sound or its symbol, and consequently they chose the nearest 
approach to the two sounds by the symbols §, tia, and dia, just as 
in ancient India the Z' sound of Zamottka was represented by 
ra ( 07 य्स according to some scholars). The Arabs had sin or 
rather Tsin, the same that we see in the name Tsang for Cang (चंग), 


e 

Principal Dhruva’s theory would seem to,imply that the 
Prakrit sound of च did not exist as early as the time of Candragupta. 
I do not ‘see how this view can be upheld in the fate*of the con- 
siderations stated in the foregoing discussion. Nor can we for- 
get the fact tnat the name Chang was represented as Tsang and 
thus the sound was certainly as old as the time of that traveller. 
I have in my Gujardit Language and Literature Vol. I, p. 348, n. 
114 suggested a conjectural connection between Skr. छन्दस and 
the word Zend ( Zand), as also the Avasta Yds and Skr. ara, 
thereby taking the Prakrit sound as far back as pre-Vedic times, 
Markandeya in his Prükria-Sarvz:va notes the Prakrit sound as 
prevalent in the standard Prakrit, and the Sanskrit sound as 
peculiar to Magadhi language and certain other dialects.? It 
may also be noted that the Sanskrit sound was indicated by 
Markandeya by the diacritical mark, prefixed to the च, 3, 4, झ, 


Sir George Grierson in a private letter to me, dated 27 October 
1924 tells me: “Ramagarman (‘Tarkavagisa ) who preceded 
Markandeya, also gives the ruleabout Magadhi ¢, j, being preceded 





I In fact the Z sound is foreign to modern Indian vernaculars also. Those 
who transliterate the name of Sir J. Bose (Bengaliqg, बसु-बोस,-बोस ) into 
बोझ ( q= 2) ignore this fact. 


2 Inmy Gujarati Language and Literature Vol. I p. 358 I have expressed 

७ doubt: viz. Candragupta was from Magadha and if Magadhi had the Sanskrit 

sound, how was it that the Greeks converted it to S as if it was the dento- 

palatal ? I may suggest an answer here. It is just possible that the Greeks 
beard the name from the mouths of people who uttered the dento-palatal sound. 
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by y but only अयुक्तेषु. Ramasarman says that his grammar is 
founded on that of Lankesvara, but unfortunately, inspite of all 
my efforts, I have failed to trace Lankesvara’s grammar, al- 
though it is described in Rajendra Lal's Notices (IX, Nos. 3157, 
:8158)." 


[ In a subsequent letter Sir George tells me that there is only 
one Ms, of Ramasarman’s grammar! and that is in the India 
Office Library, but it is, very corrupt |. 


Not only was the Prakrit sound as old as Candragupta’s 
time and far*back upto pre- Vedic times, but its prevalence ex- 
tended to counities other than India proper, or rather its image 
was reflected indhe S representation in other countries: Witness 
wears (in Ceylon ) for सक्रबाल;( Skr. ), सन्दा ( Burmese ) for चन्दा 
( Ap. of चन्द्र Skr.), संदल (Persian) for चन्दन, I need not note 
here, beyond making a mere mention, the view that the dento- 
palatal sound of च etc. was due to Mongol and Dravidian influ- 
ences; Mongol influence in the case of Gujarati and certain 
other vernaculars inthe North and West, and Dravidian in the 
case of Marathi. For a fuller discussion see my Gujarati 
Language and Literature Vol. I pp. 349-350. Inhis recently pub- 
lished article on Kanarese influence on Old Marathi, Mr. R. V. 
Jahagirdar refers to Dr. Trump’s view that the Prakrit sound of 
qand * in Marathi came from Dravidian influence, on the 
strength of a statement in Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar cf the 
Dravidian Languages (See Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Vol. XI, Part IV, p. 374 ), 


I hope T have given good grounds for holding that the Greeks 
actually heard the dento-palatal in Candragupta’s name when 
they symbolized it with an S in Sandra-kottos, and that it was 
not the result of an illusion. If in doing so, I have travelled 
into incidental questions, my excuse is a desire to throw side- 
lights which may be useful. 





1 I must note that Sir George Grierson wrote an exhaustive article on 
the Prakrit Palatals inthe JRAS., 1913 A. D.. pp.'391 ff which [had not seen 
when I wrote my Leotures. I have summarizeditinmy Lectures. 


REPLY TO SANDROKOTTOS* 
BY 


A. 3, DHRUVA, M. A., LL. B. 


I think I twice referred to thes. of चन्द्रणप्त in the course of my 
lectures. On the first occasion it was in’ connection with the 
two kinds of palatals, the old and the new, that is I. E. and 
Sanskrit, and it had nothing to dd with the problem of the two 
pronunciations of x which is mentioned in Mr. Divasia’s article, 
What I said on this occasion was not that in wag, च was 
sounded as “ the Sanskrit pure palatal " but that च was purely 
a Sanskrit palatal, meaning thereby that it was a new (Sanskrit) 
palatal and not an old (I. E.) palatal. I next referred to the 
two classes of the new (Sanskrit) palatals, one which was 
connected with the velar ( guttural ) 88 in छुच and शोक, यूज and 
युग or योग and the other which was not so connected 6, 8. च. of 
चन्द्र्॒प्त, चन्दन eto. If Mr. Divatia is referring to this context, he 
is evidently mistaking the expression which I may have used, 
viz, “a purely Sanskrit palatal "for “the Sanskrit pure palatal.” 


My second reference to the Sof चन्द्रगुप्त was made, I think, in 
the course of certain remarks regarding the causes of sound- 
change. Here, speaking about the way in which sounds of one 
tongue are confused with those of another, I referred to the 
change of «t in «xq to 3 in Sandrocottüs and gave it as one of 
the examples of the well-known truth that it isnot the sound so 
much as the ‘ memory picture ' of a sound that matters in philo- 
logical change. In so doing I had not the least thought of 
denying the existence of the two pronunciations of *r, in Indian 
languages. In fact, when at the end of the series of my lectures 
Mr. Divatia, in the course of his motion for a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, expatiated upon the two pronunciations of 3, I was 
much surprized and wanted to explain how I had been misunder- 
stood. I was just trying to do so as we were stepping out of the 





* I am grateful to the Editor for giving me an opportunity of replying to 
the above artiola, 


z2 
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Hall, but he was then not in a mood-perhaps he was too tired-to 
hear me. He referred me to his own discussion of the ques- 
tion in his Wilson Philological Lectures. I had read the 
book-which, by the way, is a mine of philological facts and 
observations and had read also Grierson’s article in the JRAS., 
1913, which together with Hoernle's " Gaudian Grammar ’’is the 
locus classicus of this problem for English readers, and I was 
well acquainted with the equations which Grierson has cited 
from Wackernagel and which are also found in a foot-note drawn 
from the same source by Macdonell on page 25 of his “ Vedic 
Grammar."' I wished I had Been given the opportunity of 
clearing the misunderstanding before Mr. Divatia decided to 
write the above article. 


. .- 


A REJOINDER 
BY 
N. B. DIVATIA, B. A. 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been able to read Prin- 
sipal Dhruva’s reply to my article on " Sandro Kottos.” By way 
of rejoinder I shall state briefly, as regards Principal Dhruva's 
first paragraph, that if he reads my article again he will see that 
my remarks were not directed against the points dealt with in 
that paragraph,- for they do not bring in the Greek “ Sandro 
Kottos ’’. Thus there was no occasion for any mistake on my part, 


Principal Dhruva’s second paragraph contains the view on 
which I join issue with him in my article. My position taken 
therein is this: the Greeks had " Sandro Kottos ” for our suu; 
ifthe च in that name had been the pure palatal sound, they 
would have turned it into tia as they did in the case of चधन% 
name ; but they symbolized it with an s; this s is the nearest 
approach to our dento-palatal = ; therefore the first letter in 
चन्द्रशुष's name must have been pronounced as a dento-palatal' ; or, 
to put the argument in its true sequence, thes in चन्द्रगुप्त was 
pronounced as a dento-palatel ; s was its nearest approach; there- 
fore the Greeks showed it as “Sandro Kottos.’’ Principal Dhruva 
speaks of " the way in which sounds of one tongue are confused 
with those of another " ( mark the word “ confused’); and in 
that connection, he tells us, he referred to “ the change of च in 
चन्द्रशुष्त tosin “Sandro Kottos "as an example of “ the well- 
known truth that it is not the sound so much as the “ memory 
picture " of a sound that matters in philological change". Iam 
afraid he is resorting to a distinction without a difference here; 
for the sound can hardly be differentiated from its ‘ memory- 
picture.’ But, no; I must thank Principal Dhruva for having 





l This inverted sequence is what Principal Dhruva seemed to have 
understood. The true sequence is put by me just after this. 
2 The implications of this statement obviously are :— 
(a) that the च in चन्द्रश was really the pure palatal, and (b) that 


the“ memory-picture " presented to the Greeks was that of 
the dento-palatal, 
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come to my help when he puts in the very happy and terse ex- 
pression “ memory-victure "- what I said regarding his belief 
that the च in SEs was ceally the pure palatal, but thet the 
Greeks heard it wrong as dento~paiatal, and hence they symboliz- 
ed it with an s. It was this belief of his that I regarded as faulty. 
If he only inquires into the basis of the “ memory-picture ’’ of 
ihe in arya, he will see, as I see, that it was the dento- 
palatal sound itself that presented the picture (identical with 
source-sound ) to the «Greeks, for the sound-picture cannot be 
one at the source and & different one at the other end, the 
the receiving end. That has beer, and still, is my contention, 
The real issue peed not be evaded by starting a special theory 
about i memory-picture " as a phenomenon ‘separate from the 
sound itself. I do not ignore possible cases of faulty hearing at 
the initial stage, but I maintain that this was not so in the case 
of चन्हगुप्त '8 name, specially in view of the fact that there was no 
faulty hearing in the case of @ea’s name. When Principal 
Dhruva assures us that he had not the least thought of denying 
the existence of the two pronunciations of च in Indian languages, 
he is attempting to refute a charge that was never levelled 
against him, (I presume that by the term ^ ‘Indian languages’’ 
he means the modern vernaculars of India ). - 


I do not think I am called upon to reply to the rest of Principal 
Dhruva’s statements, as they do not affect the phonetic question 
at issued 


MISCELLANEA 
I 


A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SARVASIDDHANTA: 
SAMGRAHA 
BY 
B. N. KRISHNAMURTI BARMA 


Opinion had been sharply divided in the domajn of scholars 
for some time whether the Sarva-Siddhinta-Samgraha was the 
work of Sri Sarhkara, One set of scholars attributed it to a later 
writer of that name who, they held, had evidently passed it off in 
the name of his illustrious predecessor. It was alse possible to 
believe that tradition fell into a confusion with regard to the two 
Sathkaras. The latter was at any rate the more probable if also 
a charitable view. Such opinions need not always come upon 
the orthodox section as a consternation. Since of late years the 
existence of & vast number of - what Mr. Mahes Chandra Ghose 
- would call—' Sarhkara—apocrypha’ has been ably demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt. I refer to the researches of Pandit 
Vidusekhara Bhattacharya and similar attempts in the field. 

It was given to the late Rao Bahadur M. Rangacharya 
{Professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras) to 
bring forward for the first time, an edition of the Sarvasiddhünta 
Samgraha ( Madras 1909. ). In an introduction to the same book 
he stoutly defended ‘the authorship of Sarkara. 


After having carefully read through the introduction and 
examining verses 21-22 of the उपोद्धातप्रंकरण in the original, I am of 
opinion that the theory of Sarhkara’s authorship would have to 
fall through for want of conclustve evidence. 


Among other things, the editor himself is painfully conscious 
of the fact ( which however he tries to gloss over) that had it 
been the work of the great founder of Advaitism it would most 
certainly have been quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana Sam- 
graha,- That Madhava is entirely unaware of any such work, 
takes away half the value of Rao Bahadur Rangacha rya's theory. 
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And in all the later Advaitic works there is not 8 single reference 
to or quotation from this supposed work of Sathkara! And in 
sooth it passeth anybody’s comprehension why these later 
writers should so scrupulously have held their peace about this 
work of the grest Sarnkara - if such it was and gone in for the 
Sarvadarsana Sarhgraha for references and quotations | 


Let me however take up the two verses from the introduction. 
There is nothing in them to support Rao Bahadur Rangacharya's 
contention, which seems to mean something very different from 
what has been made out of them. , They run:— 


भवत्युत्तरज्गीमांसा त्वष्टाध्यायी Har च सा। 
देबताज्ञानक्राण्डाभ्यां व्याससूञ हयोः समम्‌ ॥२०॥ 


पूर्वाध्यायचतुष्केण मन्त्रवाच्याचदबता । 
संकर्षणोदिता तद्रि देवताकाण्डमुच्यते ॥ २१ ॥ 
भाष्यं चतुर्मिरध्यायें: भगवत्पादानिरमितं । 
aÈ विवरणं तस्य agata प्रचक्षते ॥ २२॥ 
( Verses 20-22 ). 


The foregoing verses deal entirely with the Uttara Mimamsa 
literature even as verses 17-19 deal with Pirva-Mimarhsa lite- 
rature. The Uttara-Mimamsa, we are told, comprises the Dévata 
and Jfiana Kandas i. e. to say the Daivi Mimamsà and Brahma- 
Mimirhss both of which are attributed to Vyasa. Verse 22 pro- 
ceeds to speak of the commentaries on the Sütras. So farso good. 
It is only in the identification of the commentaries that the 
trouble arises. Mr. Rangacharya says: that the reference to 
Bhagavatp&da is not to Sarhkara but to his preceptor Govinda- 
Bhagavatpáda.: A Sanskrit commentary ( on the Sarva Siddhanta 
Sarheraha ) is cited in support on the strength of which it is 
claimed that “Govinda, the guru of Sarhkaracarya, must have 
written one commentary on the Devaté Kanda, and another on 
the Jiana~Kanda, ’’ Further on the editor hopefully remarks : 
“There is nothing improbable in this for tradition ascribes very 
great learning to this Bhagavatpada Govinda” (Ibid viii) The 
Sanskrit commentator's descent from Madhusiidana Sarasvati 
(Ibid ix) is made to reinforce the value and validity of his 
remarks ( ix ). 
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But the plain text refers to only one commentary. There is no 
reason why it should not speak of two commentaries by the same 
Bhagavatpada if such works really existed! Iam afraid both the 
commentator and Mr. Rangacharya have entirely missed the 
point in taking verse 22 as referring to two separate commentaries 
whereas the text really refers to only one Bhasya, on the Jfiana- 
Kanda, If we carefully observe the scheme of topics in the 
preceding verses we can see that verse 21 gives a full account of 
the Devata Kanda, its subject matter ‘and exponent, The next 
verse takes up the Jfiana Kanda and says that the Bhagavatpaida 
wrote a commentary in explanation of the four adħyāyas of the 
Brahma Mimamsa, Thus it will be clearly seen éhat neither verse 
21st nor verse 22 make any mention of any commentary on the 
Devata Kanda by the Bhagavatpada, I am afraid there has arisen 
'& great confusion of the anvaya of the two’passages. Startling as 
it might seem to make such an assertion and accusation, I beg 
-respectfully to submit that the question is really very serious and 
demands calm and impartial scrutiny. It cannot be otherwise. 
For Mr, Rangacharya himself seems to have felt the gravity of 
the situation! when he remarked that “ these Slokas are not very 
clear and cannot be quite easily interpreted. " ( Preface vii). 
The remark is highly significant. And I once more submit that 
the Slokas must be allowed to speak for themselves irrespective 
of what the commentator, however eminent, might have said. In 
plain prose therefore verse 22 would simply read: चतुभिरध्यायेः भग- 
वत्पादनिमितं भाष्यं तस्य? विवरणं चक्रे । तत्‌ वेदान्तं प्रचक्षते ॥ Such a reading 
would entirely shut, off all reference to any commentary on the 
Devatà Kanda and would strictly confine itself to the Jfidna- 
Kanda. It would therefore mean that a Bhasya consisting of four 
chapters written by a Bhagavatpida explains the ज्ञानकाण्ड' and 
that it is called the Vedanta. The word तस्य in the original would 
thus logically denote ज्ञानकाण्ड, Even the Sanskrit commentator 
has been obliged to take it so. 


The phrase तद्वेदान्तं प्रचक्षते betrays that the author is a Post- 
Samkarite Advaitin, With Samkara, however, the term Vedanta 


ee भा ret Rh 





1 The fact is that the Slokas are clumsily worded and this itself proves 
that they are not the production of Sri Sarhkara ! 
2 पुवोक्तस्य जह्ममीमांसाशाखत्रस्येत्यर्थः ' 
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usually means the Upanisads and not any other work, not even 
the Vedanta Sütras- much less therefore any Bhasya thereon! 
It is possible, however, for a Post-Sarhkarite Advaitin to speak 
of Sarhkara’s commentaries as the Vedanta even as it was a 
fashion for some time among the noblesse of orientalists 
to identify the Vedanta with Advaita-vada and ignore all other 
schools by the mere fiat of their pen | 


I may also point out ‘that according to Mr. Rangacharya’s 
interpretation of the first half of verse 22 the words atsi चतुभिरध्यायेः 
भगवत्पादनिमित would be abrupt and urfmeaning and suffer for want 
of an antecedents relative pronoun. And the second half चक्रे 
. बित्ररणं would be sipgularly clumsy. We can safely plead that 
Sarhkara could not have been guilty of such bad verses. aa वेदान्त 
प्रचक्षते would Ue entirely awkward. Ihave therefore to come to 
the conclusion that the learned editor of the Sarva Siddhanta 
Sarhgraha has erred 8 little too piously with the commentator 
in splitting up verse 22 as referring to two commentaries whereas 
the proper anvaya admits of only one. 


Seeing that no independent commentaries on the Devata 
Kanda and the Brahma-Sitras by Govinda Bhagavatpada have 
been brought-to light and seeing also that there is no extraneous 
evidence in support of them we cannot be far from the truth if we 
characterise the -assumption as gratuitous. Barring Govinda- 
Bhagavatpada of eminent fame there can be no two opinions that 
the भगवत्पाद respectfully referred to as the author of a Bhasya on 
the ज्ञानकाण्ड is none other than Sri Sathkara. . 


And the author of the Sarva Siddhànta Samgrahn, therefore, 
must undoubtedly be a Post-Samkarite Advaitin, . 


it 
PRATIMA AND KUNDAMALA 
BY 


D. R. MANEAD, M. A. 


Against tho suggestion made by me! that the words‘ प्रतिमागतः महा- 
रामः may indicate, on the part of the author of Kundamala, a 
knowledge of the प्रातिमानाटक that we possess, Mr. P. V. Kane says,” 
“ Thero is nothing to prevent the author of the Kund&mala from 
adding a detail from his own experience, while inditing the 
message of Sité.’’ Of course, I do not mean that the author of 
K. had no right to effect any change in his original; but for 
doing so he must have some purpose; and what purpose, 
according to Mr. Kane, would be served by adding this little 
detail passes imagination. On the other hand, it is quite natural 
to suppose that the author had the knowledge of the contents of the 
Pratimanataka and as the incidents were still fresh while he wa 
writing his drama, he made this quite cagual change. The thing 
looks quite psychological. 


Mr. T. R, Chintamani, too points to a reference from T° and 
anys that as दशरथ is regarded there as आलिख्यदीष, we shall have 
to socept the existence of an आलिख्यनादक, Of course, Kalidasa's 
आलिख्यशिष is an‘ adding of a detail,’ but if is “ from his own ex- 
perience. " AHI want to say is that the idea of आलिख्य was so 
common in Sanskrit liferature that it was, quite freely, resorted 
to by the poets. Reference to an idea of प्रतिमा was quite rare, nay 
very rare and simply for that reason, too, one would be justified 
in making a distinction between आलिख्यशिष and प्रतिमागत, The 
first is poetic and common, the second rare and out of context. 
आलेख्यक्षष seems to fit in, even when we look to the context, as it 
serves the purpose of heightening the poetical effect by pointing 
out the contrast that दशरथ was no more when Rama returned 
after such a long absence. प्रतिमागत serves no such purpose. 


1 Annals Vol. 15. pp. 333-34, 
2 Annals Vol. X. p. 155, 
3 Annals Vol. X, p. 197, 
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Again in the case of प्रतिमागत, we do not take for granted the 
existence of a प्रतिमानाटक. ‘There actually exists a drama of that 
name, and the.coinoidenoe! is too, striking. Nobody is asked to 
suppose the existence of a प्रतिमानाठक, Here exists a प्रतिमानाटक. 
Here is a reference, which to my mind, can only be explained 
satisfactorily, if it is read in connection with the incidents de- 
_ pioted in the प्रतिमानाटक--inoidents which, otherwise are not seen 
anywhere else in Sanskrit Literature. I think, therefore, that 
there’is no 0868108 from,the conolusion arrived at by me. 


REVIEWS 


‘SOME ASPECTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN SANSKRIT OR 
THE THEORIES OF RASA AND DHVANI BY 
A. SANKARAN, M. A., Ph. D. 


[ Thesis approved for the Degree of Dootor of ,Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Madras, Published by the University of Madras 1929}. 


This sketch of the history of the theories of Rasa gnd Dhvani 
opens with a critical inquiry, started, in accordance with the 
general practice of Indologists, from the earliest literary monu- 
ment of Indian culture from the Rgveda itself. "So. the first 
chapter is inserted for the sake of formality and yields-practically 
very dubious results. Very often, such inquiries are a wild 
goose chase lost in the desert of mere verbiage. The book under 
review is no exception. 


| Valmiki is rightly regarded as the father of classical poetry, 
and in the second chapter, the author, following Anandavardhana, 
sooks to find the germs of the Rasa theory in. the well-known 
legend regarding the genesis of the Ramayana. The sight of 
the heron shot down withan arrow by the hunter evoked pro- 
found pity in the sage which found expression in metrical 
speech—this is what Wordsworth calls spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feeling. However, it will be readily conceded that 
Valmiki, the eritio, was thoroughly innocent of the theory of 
aesthetic pleasure ( Rasa) nor does Anandavardhana attribute 
to him anything beyond the fact that the poet regarded emotion 
as a necessary element, as the fount and spring of all poetic 
expression. 


The next important writer and practically the first theoriser of 
dramatic technique is Bharata, who enunciates the doctrine of 
Rasa which provides the starting point and forms the subject of 
later elaborations of the theory. Incidentally the question of 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics is raised, and the author 
rightly observes that “the Indian genius knew to strike an- 
indepsndent path in the many branches of her abundant oulture,’’ 


* 
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Yet the effect of this assertion is lost when the author tempers 
what he perhaps regards as the extremism of this observation 
by the qualifying statement that " most probably Sanskrit poetics 
has an indigenous origin. ” 


With regard to the controversy regarding the relative posi- 
tion of Bh&maha and Dandin, the author declares himself in 
favour of the priority of Bhàmaha to Dandin. It is probable, as 
the author holds, that the definitions of perception and inference 
criticised by Bhàmaha may have been taken by him directly 
from old Buddhist writers like Dignaga and Vasubandhu and not 
necessarily rom Udyotakara whó has severely attacked them, 
but there is nacompelling forse in the arguments advanced by 
the writer in fayour of the priority of Bhamaha; asa matter of 
fact—as that cautious critic Prof. P. V. Kane has shown ~ the 
question ig'efen now very difficult to settle, and Prof. Kane 
tentatively fakes the position that Dandin is prior to Bhimahs, 


From Bhimaha to Anandavardhana there are numerous 
writers on poetics, and they have taken different attitudes towards 
the theory of Rasa. The late Prof. Sovani has, in his article on 
the Pre-Dhvani schools of Alamkàra, sketched the development 
of these schools and their relationship with one another, until the 
great Anandavardhana propounded the doctrine of Dhvani and 
attempted to unify the rival theories by giving them a subordinate 
position in relation to Dhvani. The great poets of the period, as 
shown by the author, seem to have favoured the Rasa theory 
and this school had secured for itself such a strong position in 
the literary circles, that although theoreticeélly Rasadhvani and 
Alamkara-Dhvani or Vastudhvani stand on a par, yet Ananda- 
vardhana admits the superiority of Rasa to the other two kinds of 
Dhvani which really are contributory to its development. 


With regard to the question of the authorship of the Dhvani- 
karikas, it is held by some that they were written by one Sahr- 
days, and that Ánandavardhana wrote his Vrtti on the Dhvani- 
küriküás. In addition to the arguments advanced in favour of 
this view by Prof. Kane, it may be mentioned that the threefold 
division of Dvani into Rasa, Vastu, and  Alamkare, whioh 
Ansndavardhana repeatedly emphasises, is not given in any 


Karik&s ; that the Parikaraslokas or the supplementary verses do 
not belong to Anandavardhana as otherwise he would have been 
very systematio in giving them, nor do they belong to the Dhvani- 
kara - so that it seems possible that before Ananda, there were 
current expositional treatises dealing with the doctrine of the 
Dhvanikàra and thus some time must have elapsed between the 
Dhvanikare and Ananda. 


The writer is not, therefore, quite just to critics like the late 
Prof. Sovani or to Prof. Kane when he remarks that the only 
evidence which apparently favours the opposite view ~ viz. the 
distinction occasionally made by Abhinava between Karikakara 
and Vrttikara loses its force before what he regard the invulnera- 
ble arguments marshalled by him in support of leis view of the 
identity of the Karikakara and Vrttikara. Prof. Kane, in parti- 
cular, has shown weightier reasons for making a distinction 
between the writers of the two, and had the author consulted 
his views, he would not have had the temerity of dogmatising in 
the manner he has done. 


It was the brilliant advocacy of the Dhvani school ‘by the 
Kasmirian critic and philosopher, the great Abhinavagupta, 
which led practically to disarm all opposition to the theory of 
Dhvani. Abhinava’s elaborate exposition of the famous apborism 
of Bharata विभावातुभावव्यभिचारिसंयागात. रसनिष्पात्तिः- is given in extenso 
by the writer, together with a review of the opinions held by his 
predecessors, Srisankuka, Lollata, Bhatianayaka etc., analysing 
the source of aesthetic pleasure, and this part of the work has 
been very creditably performed. The attacks of Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta on the position taken up by the Dhvanikàra and 
Abhinava found little favour with the literary critics and the new 
doctrines of Vakrokti and Kavyanumiti which they sought to 
establish died of sheer inanition. 


Mammata was something of an eclectic, and he it was who 
brought tovether ali the different theories, defined their inter- 
relations and assigned each its proper place among the sources of 
literary appeal. With his Kavyaprakasa-as the writer well 
remarks - the distinctly creative phase in the history of literary 
criticism comes to an end, and later works on poetics like the 
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Ekavali, Sahityadarpana etc. are mere repetitions of the subject 
modelled on the Kavyaprakiéa and treat of the subject in the 
same compreherisive manner. “Among these later writers, Jagan- 
nütha is the only. one who shows occasional independence, and 
also makes some distinct contributions to poetics. 


On the whole, the writér has well succeeded in tracing the 
theories of Raga and Dhvani and their developments, and supplied 
much original and: ugeful information on the subject. It is, 
however, to be wished that a comparative estimate of the modern 
theories of poetic values and those supplied by ancient Sanskrit 
writers was given so that it would have made evident the 
adequacy of Mie Dhvani theory to explain satisfactorily the 
sources of peeti¢ pleasure. However, this was perhaps not within 
the scope of the work undertaken by the writer; and we close 
this long review in the hope that such an attempt would be made 
by the, author,; who is evidently qualified to undertake such 
an inquiry or by some other oritic ‘interested in the subject of 
poetics 


. €. R. DRVADHAR 
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INDIAN STUDIES 
No. 2 A 
ARYAN IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN INDIA 
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' D. R. BHANDAREKAR * 
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" Our knowledge of the geography of India commences with 
the immigration and colonisation of the country by the Aryans, 
Tt is well-known that they entered by the NW., and advanced 
both eastwards and southwards till they occupied the whole of 
India. This progress of their movement is indicated in the 
various strata of the Vedic literature, which mentions the names 
of the several provinces through which they passed and the 
several tribes and peoples with whom they came into contact. 
Here we shall briefly trace their migration from the NW. to 
the extreme east of India, 


Tf we start- with the Rgveda, we find that in the east the 

. Aryans had not only conquered the plains of Sirhind and Thanesar 
but advanced as far as the Ganges and the Jumna, Whether they 
had reached the Sarayü is doubtful. Nevertheless, they seem to 
show knowledge of Eastern India as far as the country of the 
Kikatas who are mentioned in the third Mandala and who were 
a non-Aryan ‘people settled in Magadha or South Bihar, 
Magadha is, however, not mentioned in the Rgveda. Its name for 
the first time occurs in the Atharvaveda ( V. 22.14) along with 
Anga where a wish is expresse i that Fever (fakman) may leave the 
Aryan land and infest the cot tries of such border tribes as the 
Angas and the Magadhas, Ji jwill be seen that the first of these, 
that is, the Angas also are looked upon as an alien tribe; but 
befcre 900 B. C., that is, before the composition of the Brah- 
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manas came to an end, they were brought into the pale of Aryan 
civilziation. The Satapatha-Brahmana distinctly tells us that 
when the Aryans pushed forward to the east of the Sarasvati, 
they were led by Mathava the Videgha, and his priest! They 
went af first as far east as the Sadanira which, we are told, 
flows from the northern (Himalaya) mountain and formed the 
boundary between Kosala and Videgha and the waters of which 
are never exhausted. This last item of information shows that 
it must correspond to the Great Gandak of the present day. 
For some time they did not venture to cross the river. They 
did, however, cross it, and, atthe time when the Satapatha- 
Brahmans was put together, were settled to the east of it 
apparently $n the province of Videha no doubt called after the 
tribe or clanWjo which the king Mathava belonged. Videhs 
represents the western part of North Bihar, the eastern part of 
which being represented by Anga. The Aitareya-Brühmana 
( VIII. 22) includes Ange Virocana in the list of kings who 
performed horse sacrifices. His priest was Udamaya, son of 
Atri. This shows that the Anga country also was Aryanised in 
the time of the Br&hmanas. Such was not however the case 
with Magadha, the second of the alien tribes mentioned in 
Atharvaveda, That province does not seem to have been 
Aryanised uptill a short time before the rise of Buddhism, as 
we shall see further on. It must not be supposed that the other . 
parts of Eastern India were unkown tothe Aryans, because 
they did not fall under the Aryandom. Thus the Aitareya- 
Brahmans speaks of the sage Visvaümitra as having adopted 
Sunahsepa as his son and named him Devarüta, much to the 
chagrin of the elder fifty of his hundred sons, who in conse- 
quence were cursed by their father “to live on the borders" of 
Aryan country. The descendants of these sons of Visvamitra, the: 
Braáhmana further tells us, formedthe greater bulk of the Dasyus: 
and were variously known as Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras,. 
Pulindas and Mūtibas? Of these the Andhras, Pulindss, 
and Sabaras are known from the Mahabharata, Rama-. 
yana, and Puranas to have been the tribes of Southern India, 
the first being apparently settled in Kalinga and the last two- 
immediately to the south of the Vindhyas. The Pundras were 
situated in the north part of Bengal and no doubt gave their 
name to their capital town Pundravardhana after which the 








1. SBB., Vol. XII. Intro. p. xli ff. ; p. 104 ff. 
2. Probably identical with Madub&e mentioned in the Indika of: 
Megasthenes ( Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 338, last note J. . 
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third $@kh@ of Godasa-Gana of the Jaina Sthaviras was called 
Pomdavaddhaniya, as the Kalpasitre! informs us. The 
Pundras can still be recognised in the Puros, an aboriginal 
caste in Bengal. The tradition preserved in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana clearly shows that the Aryans had not only come in 
contact with these non-Áryan peoples, but had actually become 
mixed with them. Slightly later than the Aitareya~Brahmana 
is the Aitareya-Aranyaka (IL 1.1.5) which makes mention 
ofthe Vangas, Vagadhas and Cerapidas as "the three races 
that transgressed (the Vedic faith )" The Vangas are doubt- 
less the people of East Bengal. Vagadha seems to bea mistake 
for, or perhaps ‘another mode of pronouncing, Magadha. The 
Cerapadas seem to be still preserved in the aboriginal Cheros 
or Cherüs of Bihar and Central Provinces, pertain to the Kol 
stock. These three tribes have been called vayāmsi or birds in 
the Aranyaka, and this has led astray Sàyana and throfigh him the 
European scholars. For it must be remembered that totemism was 
not and is not unknown to India, and that these tribes may have 
well-known bird totems, if not also actually named after 
them. 


It will be seen that uptill the end of the Brahmana period 
that is, about 900 B. C., there were four peoples of Eastern 
India, namely, the Magadhas, Pundras, Vangas and Cora- 
pàdas who did not come under the Aryan pale. As has been 
previously stated, Magadha was Aryanised only shortly before 
the time of the Buddha. Inno less than four places the 
.Anguttara-Nik&ys mentions what looks like a stereotyped list 
of the Solasa-mahijanapada, or the Sixteen Great Countries, 
into which that portion of India which was occupied by the 
Aryans was divided.? Of these three alone were comprised in 
Eastern India, namely, the Vajj, Ang’ and Magadha. The 
Vajjis were settled round about Vesali, their capital, which has 
been identified with Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District of 
Bihar. We have already seen that Anga formed the east part of 
North Bihar. Magadha is practically co-extensive with South 
Bihar, with  R&jagrhe as its capital, It thus seems that 
shortly about the sixth century B. ©. Magadha came fo be 
included in the Aryandom. It was about this time that some 
parts of Bengal also began to be Aryanised. It is worthy of. 
note that while the Pali Buddhist canon knows Anga and 


1. P. 79; See. XXII, p. 288, 
& Carmichael Lectures for 1918, p. 48. 
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Magadha and Assaka (Asmaks), and Kalinga, it scarcely 
knows Vanga, Pundra and Suhma, -which were comprised in 
Ancient Bengal. It is true that in three tales narrated in the 
Samyutta-Nikaya' Buddha is represented to have preached at a 
town ( nigama ) called Setaka and situated in the Sumbha country, 
Here it is quite possible to equate Sumbha with Suhma ( West 
Bengal). Similarly, it is true that both the Mahavagga? and - 
Anguitara? speak of a Buddhist teacher Upasena as Vanganta- 
putta. The latter passage speaks of another Buddhist teacher 
called Vangisa. It is difficult to determine whether we have 
here reference to a° well-known division of Bengal, namely, 
Vanga, because the Manoratha-purani says that Vangisa was 
born in ae Brahman family of Sravasti andi not in any part of 
Vanga. AX regards Vanganta-putta we are told that he was so 
named after his father who was. living somewhere near 
Rajagrha, afd not in Vanga. Even supposing that they 
were somehow connected with Vanga or East Bengal, 
these references are few and far between, and it 
cannot be denied that Suhma and Vanga are nothing 
as compared to Anga, Magadha and Kosala sofar as the 
.proselytising activity of the Buddhists was concerned. The 
case was, however, different in regard to the missionary sphere 
of the Jainas, The Aydranga-sutta’ speaks of the most 
. Celebrated Jaina teacher Vardhamans as having undertaken a 
preaching tour in the Radha country consisting of Vajjabhümi and 
Suhmabhiimiand gives a heart-rending description of the pri- 
vations and miseries he encountered in that region. The inhabi- 
tants of the country were so bad that they heaped abuse upon 
Vardhamàna and the Jaina monks, incited dogs to bite them, 
. and themselves hit them with sticks, clods, potsherds and what 
not, But Mahavira, we are told, bore all hardships undisturbed 
and triumphed over his enemies. When such was the tranquility 
of mind and the religious zeal exbibited by Mahavira, it was 
no wonder if Jainism took a firm root even in Bengal The 
Kalpasiitra, as we have already seen, mentions a sakh@ of the 
Godisa-Gana of Jaina monks as Pomdavaddhaniya, called after 
Pundravardhana in North Bengal. This is really the third sakha 
of that Gana, the first and the second being named after Kotivarsa 
and ‘Tamralipti respectively. Of these Kotivarsa is the same 
1. “Pt. V. pp. 89 and 168-170. 
2. Vol. I. p. 30. 


3. Vol I. p. 24. : 
4, Py. 44 fE; See., Vol, XX Il. pp. 84-5. 
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às Bangarh in the Dinajpur District, Bengal, as we shall see 
subsequently, and Tamralipti the same as Tamluk in the 
Midnapur District -of the same Presidency, There is nothing 
surprising in this, because the Divyavadana! speaks of Asoka 
having put to death a number of Nirgrantha (Jaina ) ascetics 
at Pundravardhana for having shown disrespect to an image of 
Buddha. Even as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A. D, Yuan Chwang testifies to. the Nirgrantha Jainas 
being numerous at this place.? It will be seen that like 
Magadha and Kosala in the case of the Buddhists, Pundra and 
Sumha, that is, North and West Bengal, were the centres of 
religious activity in the case of the Jainas. The above Jaina 
traditions are recorded in the Ayaranga and Kalpa- sutta which 
are no doubt works dating from the third century but refer 
to a more ancient original of the 6th century B. O f; therefore, 
seems that in this latter century when Buddha snd, Mahavira 
lived and preached, whereas Anga and Magadha were 
progyletised to Buddhism, Pundra and Suhma were brought 
under the influence of Jainism. The four provinces were thus 
Aryanised, but, be it remembered, they were only $ramanised 
and were all except Videgha and Anga outside the pale of the 
Vedic faith 


That the extreme provinces of Hastern India were Aryanised 
but not Brahmanised is proved also by a statement in the 
Baudhàyana-Dharmasütra, It first specifies the limits of 
Aryavarts, then mentions the integral frontier provinces which’ 
contained samkirna-yonis or mixed castes, and finally winds up 
by naming the bordering districts outside the Aryavarta which 
are tabooed for the travels of the Vedic Aryans, As regards the 
Ary&varta we are told that it was bounded on the east by the 
Kalaka~vana, on the south by the Pariyatra range, on the west 
by Adarsa and on the north by the Himalayas. There can be no 
doubt as regards the location of the Himalaya and the Pariyatra, 
What the exact name of the eastern boundary was is somewhat 
doubtful. But scholars so far have taken it as Kalaka-vana in 
the sense of the Black Forest. It no doubt seems tempting? to 
identify this Kalaka-vana with the Kalak-aràma near Saketa 
where according to the Anguttara-Nikaya* the Buddha was 


1. P.427 

2. Watter’s Yuvan Chwang, Vol. IL. p. 184; Cal. Rew., June, 1923, 
p. 452 

9. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. IV. p. 99 ff. 

4 Pt. 11, p. 24. 
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once staying. But this Kalak-arama was a mere grove near 
Saketa or Ayodhya and could scarcely have been intended to 
define the boundary of such a big country as Aryavarta. It is 
perhaps more reasonable to adopt the reading Kalaka—vana, 
that is, the Forest of Kalaka. The Puranas know of only 
one Kalaka, namely, the daughter “of the Asura Vaisvanara 
who was married to Marici ( Ka$yspa ) She and her sister 
Puloma, who was also married to Marici, ' bore him sixty 
thousand Danavas, called Paulomas and Kalakeyas, who were 
powerful, ferocious and cruel.! Though Bühler may not be 
right in adopting the reading Kalaka-vana and rendering it by 
‘the Black Forest,’ he is certainly right in saying that it must 
be sought for somewhere in Bihar. For when the Vedic 
Aryans h M once erossed the great Gandaki and occupied 
North Bihar, it is useless to push the eastern boundary of 
Aryavarta back westwards as faras Ayodhya. Kalakà-vana 
therefore seems to have been situated somewhere in the 
eastern part of Bihar and like Dandak-dranya must have 
denoted some province. And it will not be unreasonable if we 
identify it with Jhadakhanda, a tract “ which lay to the south 
of Gaya, to the east of Shahabad, to the south of Bhágalpur, and 
to the west of Bankura and Midnapur®. We shall see presently 
that the ancient name of Bihar was Pracya, which was the 
country of Asuras. Itis thus natural that a wild region or 
vama which is associated with Kalaka, herself as Asura princess 
and mother of several Asura warriors, should be located 
somewhere in Bihar. And it is also natural that Jhàdakhanda 
which forms the south-east part of Bihar and abounds with 
hills and forests should for s long time have proved an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the further advance of the Aryans 
in Eastern India and remained for long the eastern boundary 
of Aryavarta. The western boundary specified for this land is 
Adarsa. Bühler has pointed out that the correct reading here 
must be Adaréa. which, later on, when its identity was forgotten 
was changed into adaréana to bring it on a par with the 
Vinagana of Manu-smrti (II. 21), that is,'the disappearance 
of the Sarasvati,? Bühler, however, is wrong in thinking that 
Adarsa was the name of a mountain range, because there is no 
authority for this statement. Varahamihira speaks of Adarga as 
a country and places itin the Northern Division’ And it is 

1. Visnu-P ( trans. by Wilson), Vol. II. pp. 71-2. 

2. B.C. Mazumdars The History of the Bengali Language, y. 32, 

8. SBE., Vol. XIV. p. 2, n. 8. 

& Ind, Ant., 1898, p. 172. 
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the psople of this country no doubt who are represented by the . 
Adraistai of Arrian and the Adréstai of Diodorus. They appear 
to be settled somewhere between the Ravi and the Beas of the 
Panjab as is quite clear from the statement of these classical 
authors. It will be thus seen that in the time of Baudh&yana 
Aryavarta had spread as far eastward as Jhadakhanda and as 
westward as the Beas. 


So far about the boundaries of Ary&varta. But there were 
certain frontier districts of this country which according to 
Baudbayana were not fully Brahmanised, at any rate, so far as 
the social order was concerned. They were therefore supposed to 
contain samkirna-yoni, mixed castes. Such were the people of 
Surastra, Sindhu and Sauvirg on the west, Avanti d Daksi- 
nüpatha? on the south, and'Anga and Magadha on the east, But 
there were certain other districts, evidently on the euter fringe 
of Aryavaria, which were ‘placed under aban and which no 
Vedic Aryan could visit without performing some purifying rite 
or another. " He, who has visited " continues the same Dharma- 
sūtra “the (countries of the) Aratias, K&raskaras, Pundras, 
Sauviras, Vangas, Kalingas (or) Pranünss, shall offer a 
Punastoma or Sarvaprsthi". These were doubtless on the 
other side of Aryavarta, as the peoples of the latter region are 
forbidden to visit the former which were thus beyond the pale of 
Vedic civilization 


Let us now see what conclusions we can draw from a eriti- 
cal consideration of the above data. The date of the Baudhayana- 
Dharmasütra is generally taken to be fourth century B. C, It 
‘thus seems that as early as 400 B. C. Anga and Magadha were 
doubtless Aryanised but were not completely Brahmanised as 
the social order of the fotir varnas was not fully imbibed. This 
must be the reason why they are styled samkirna~yonis. But on 
the east of them were Pundras, Vangas and Kalingas which 
had not adopted Brahmanism even in part and which 
the Aryans were ‘therefore prohibited from visiting 
except by performing a  purificatory rite. In this 
connection it is necessary to take one passage from Patafijali’s 
Mahabhasya into consideration. Panini VI. 1. 2.is supple- 
‘mented by Katyayana with ten vdrtikas. On the ninth of these, 





1. Me. Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 116, n. 1 


2. They most probably correspond to Avanti and Avanti-Dakeina 
patha of the Pali Buddhist texts ( Car. Lect. 1918, pp. 43, 45, 46 & 54 ) 
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Patafijali gives the following gloss: Loka-Iévara ajfiapayatt: 
gramadgramam manusya aniyantam pragAngam gramebhyo 
Brühmanü üniyantüm itt. Patafijali is here giving an illustration 
from ordinary life in support of a point connected with Grammar. 
The translation of the passage is as follows: “ The Ivars or the 
supreme ruler orders: ‘let men be brought from village to 
village ; let Br&hmanas be brought from villages, as far east as 
the Anga country ". If we had been told that the order of the 
Isvara was simply to bring men from villages, if would not 
have deserved any notice at all. But when we are also, told 
that the Isvara has ordered to import Brahmans into eastern 
regions as far as Anga, the passage assumes some historical 
significam and must arrest our attention. Because it is quite 
clear that * the time when Patafijali wrote, there must have 
been very few Brahmans in Anga, because that part of India 
was not completely Brahmanised, The order of the Tsvara, has 
no sense otherwise. . And further as Patafijali was a contemp- 
orary of the Sunga king Pusyamitra, it is this supreme ruler 
who seems to have issued the order. This is quite natural, 
because Pusyamitra was a Brahman, and established a 
Brühmana-rüjya, as has been pointed out to us by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal! The object of Pusyamitra who ruled at 
Pataliputra, was evidently to propagate Brahmanism every- 
where. And as Anga which corresponds to the modern province 
of Bhágalpur was not completely Brahmanised, it was natural 
that this royal propagandist, who was a Brahman, should turn 
his attention to it in order that Brahmanic culture and worship 

might spread there. Surely even inthe Sunga period the Anga 
country was not completely Brahmanised. ९ i 
The case, however, was much worse in regard to the eastern- 
most districts of Pundra and Vanga, when Baudhāyana wrote. 
We have seen that they too were Aryanised or rather Sramanised 
in the sense that Buddhism, especially Jainism, was established 
there. And we know that both Buddhism and Jainism ‘represent 
an important aspect of Aryan civilization. But these outer 
provinces did not fall under any perceptible Vedic influence. 
We have seen above, on the authority of the Aitareya-Bráhmana, 
that certain sections of Visvamitra's family had settled down as 
far east as Pundra and mixed themselves with the people there. 
Nevertheless, Vedic faith and ritual were conspicuous by their 
absence. The question therefore arises: when did the Vedic 
worship spread to the east of Anga ? Or,in other words, when 
^ l. JBORS., 1918, p 257 f. — ््प््हः 
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did Bengal begin to be Brahmanised? In the Vayu-Puradna 
there is a passage! which gives a description of Bharatavarsa. 
Tt extends, we are told, from the Himalayas to Cape: Comorine. 
On the western extremity sre the Mlechchhas and on the . 
eastern the Kirstas. In between, we are further told, are 
settled down the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Südras 
carrying on their respective duties. The four Asramas with 
Sarhkalpa (Rituslism) as ‘the fifth -are prevalent among 
human beings contributing to the attainment of heaven or 
emancipation, There can be no doubt *that here we have 
a description of Bharatavarsa, which is Brahmanised, as the 
varn-asrama-vyavastha is heree said to be prevalent. This 
.Bháratavarsa again is practically the same in gfent as is 
supposed at present. But we are here concerned with the eastern 
extremity which, as we have just seen, is formed b$ the country 
of the Kiritas. This Kirata desa has been taken to sjaud for 
‘Tiperra. Ji corresponds to the  Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and 
included also Sylhet and Assam. The passage from the Vayu" 
Purana is practically the same as that of Matsya in Chap. 114, v* 
5 and ff. Some verses, again from this passage are traceable in 
the Visnu-Purana, It is thus clear that this social description 
of India cannot be later than circa 250 A. D.*, which represents 
practically the last period when the original Purana was recast. 
We may therefore infer that about this time the whole of India 
was brought under the influence of Brahmanism. This, 
influence is confirmed by an additional passage from the 
Vayu-Puraina. Chapter XXIII of this work sets forth. an 
account of the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva. The 
last or twenty-eighth is Lakulisa, but one incarnation 
which preceded him js called dandi Munisvara, and took 
place, we are told, in Kotivarsa which has been identified 
with Bangarh in the Dinajpur District of Bengal. If about the 
middle of the third century A.D. atownin the north-east of 
Bengal could be so famous as to be the place of an incarnation of 
Siva, the conclusion is irresistible that even the extreme part of 
Bengal was Brahmanised by this time. Nevertheless, it is not 
inconceivable that this province being on the inner fringe of 





1. Chap. 45. v. 72 ff. 


2. Ind. Ant., 1928, pp. 177-8, The passage in question probably 
consists of two parts belonging to two different periods, that referring 
to the Cakravatin's domain anterior to the advent of the Maurya power 
and that describing the social. condition slightly prior tothe rise of 
the Gupta supremacy. f 
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Bháratavarsa and in touch with the Kirata. country, especially 
its northernmost and easternmost parts, must have remained in 
an unsettled condition for along time. Thus the Manu-smrti- 
(X. 44), whose composition is placed between the second 
century B, 0, and the second century A. D., name the Pundrakas 
together with the Yavanas, Sakas, Palhavas and Kiratas as the 
Kgatriya races which were degraded to the ‘condition of the 
Südras, in consequence of their neglect of the rites and the 
Brahmans. As the latter are all races and not peoples, we must 
take the Pundrakas also to denote a race of that name, and not 
the inhabitants of the Pundrake country. And further we have 
to conclude that the Pundrakas.or the Puros, at any rate, were 
not Brah i. mm 


The above conclusion based principally on literary texts 
receives bonfirmation from epigraphic records. The earliest in- 
scriptions so far found in Bengal are of the Gupta period. Thus on 
the Susunia rock in the Bankura District is an inscription which 
mentions one Maharaja Candravarman, son of Maharaja 
Simghavarman, lord of Puskarana, who styles himself as 
slave of Cakrasvamin ( = Visnu ). About twenty-five miles 
east of the Susuni& rock and in the same District is a place 
called Pokharna situated on the Damodar river’. There can 
thus be no doubt that he was a local king. And as the 
inscription is in characters of the fourth century A. D. and 
he and hisfather both bear the feudatory title Maharaja, 
there can be little difficulty in identifying him with 
Candravarman who is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription as a prince of. Arydvarta exterminated by 
Samudragupta, And further in the Faridpur District 
. there is a fort at Kotalip&da, associated with the name 
of Candravarman and pertaining to the Gupta period. It is not 
at all improbable that this fort was built originally by this 
Candravarman who wes a contemporary of Samudragupta’, 
Candravarman was therefore a ruler of West Bengal with the 
eastern boundary going as far east as the Faridpur District, the 
very heart of old Vanga, And ashe has been called a king of 
Ary&varia and was a Vaisnava by persuasion, it is incontrover- 
tible that long before 350 A. D. West Bengal had been Brahma- 





1. For this information I am indebted to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, who. 
was Archaeological Superintendent of the Eastern Circle up till 1930 
2. Ind. Hist. Quart., 1925, pp. 254-5. 
9. Ep. Ind., Vol.XVIL. p. 84 ff. 
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hjsed. Nay, the same Allahabad pillar inscription helps us to 
determine also the eastern confine of Aryavarta in the early 
Gupta pericd. For among the princes of the provinces on the 
frontier ( pratyania-nrpati ) of Samudragupta’s dominions have 
been specified those of Samatata, Dav&ka and Kamarüpa which 
doubtless represent Easternmost Bengal and Assam. These coun- 
tries thus seem to be excluded from Aryavarta in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. They wereno doubt being fast brought under the Vedic 
pale, but dc not seem to have been completely Brahmanised even in 
the Gupta period. This is clearly shown by the contents of the 
Damodarpur copper-plates of Kumaragupta "I. and Budhagupta. 
These are five grants, two of which relate to the Linga tem- 
ples of Kokàmukha-svàmin! and Svetavariha-svamin near 
Donga in a forest in the Himalayas. This no doubt gMows that 
the Saiva worship was fairly well established in the northern- 
most part of North Bengal. Two of the remaining *thróe speak 
of grants being given to Brahmans to enable them to settle in 
that region and perform agnihotra. It appears that a sufficient 
number of holy Brahmans were not established in that part of 
the country even in the fifth century A. D., and it was therefore 
thought necessary to import more from elsewhere and induce 
them to settle down there with free gifts of land, 

. It will be seen that by the time of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
that is, certainly earlier than 900 B. C., the Vedic Aryans were 
able to Brahmanise the eastern part of India as far as Videha 
and Anges, But, strange to say, South Bihar and Bengal were 
Brahmanised only about the middle of the 3rd century A D. 
The Vedic Aryans thus took upwards of one thousand years tb 
disseminate their faith and culture over East India though it 
was by no means an extensive area. It is true that this part 
of India had been Aryanised, as early as the time of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. But as already remarked, it was 
Stamanised, not Brahmanised. It is well-known that a 
Sramane sect expects obedience and respect of its laity only to 
its morel code and its founder respectively. It left the lay 
followers perfectly free to pursue their old forms of ritual and to 


adhere to their original social manners and customs. Such was 
not however the case with Brahmanism, which, although it left 
the old faiths in many cases untouched, demanded implicit 
teverence to the Vedas and the Brahmans and insisted upon its 
peculiar socio-religious hierarchy, namely, varnüérama, being 
introduced and rigorously followed. The question therefore 


1. Kokümukha is mentioned as a Vaignava dirtha in Brahma—Purtna 
( Bibliotheca Indica ), p. 296, vs. 106-7. 
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naturally arises : why did these Aryans take such a long time to 
Brahmanise this part of the country when they did the other 
parts of India in a comparatively short time. From what quarter 
could they have encountered opposition to the spread of 
Brahmanism ? The question is natural to ask, but is not so easy 
` to answer. In this connection we have to bear one thing in’ 
mind. East India is important not only ethnically but also 
politically. There is a story which narrates that the countries 
of Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga were called after 
the princes of these names who were the five sons of the Asura 
king Bali, begotten oh his queen Sudesnà by the sage Dirgha- 
tamas, The story is told not only in the Vayu-' and the 
Matsya’~,Purana but also in «the Mahabharata, and what 
is still mom noteworthy is that there are many verses of this 
narrative which are common tothem all. This shows that this 
tradition goes up to a very early period, to a period perhaps 
earlier than 350 B. C. when the first compilation of the Purana 
took place. Whether Bali ever had sons of these names is 
doubtful. But it is perfectly reasonable to hold that Anga, 
Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga were once occupied by the 
Asura people. The whole of East India, comprising these 
provinces, has been designated -Ba@leya-kseira in the Puranas, 
There were Brahmans also in this region who were known at 
Baleya* and who thus seem to be of the Asura race. That 
the Asuras had Brahmans or priests is clear from a passage from 
the Satapatha-Brahmana.® The sage Dirghatamas, we are 
informed, had a quarrel with his wife who instructed her sons to 
‘throw him into the Ganges. The sons placed their blessed father 
on a wooden raft and sent him adrift over the river. And as he 
was flowing along the current of the river, Bali saw him and 
took him to his palace. It is clear that Bali's capital was situat- 
ed somewhere in Hast India onthe Ganges. There is another 
tradition of an equally powerful Asura king being connected 
with this part of the country. There isa place in the Dinajpur 
District of Bengal called Bangarh or Ban-nagar, which is 
full of ancient remains and which is said to be the capital of the 


ÁZ— 





1. Chap. 99, v. 27 ff. 

2, Chap. 48, v. 24 f£ 

8, Adi-P., chap. 104, v. 33 f£, 

4. Harivatéa, v. 1686. lam indebted to Mr. Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh for this reference : 

5. SBE., Vol XII. p. 29. 

6. Canningham's Arch. Surv. Ind. Reps, Vol. XV. p. 98: 
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celebrated Asura ruler, Bana, said to bea son of Bali. The 
Abhidhana-cintamani ! „of Hemacandra gives Devikota, Usā- 
vana, Kotivarsa and Sonitapura as other names of Banapur? 
Bangarh is still known by the first of these, that is as Devikote. 
And we have the evidence of the Damodarpur copper~plates to 
show that Kotivarsa which is mentioned there as the principal 
town of the District from which they were issued must have 
been situated in the Dinajpur District? This evidence therefore 
points to this Bangarh or Devikota being the traditional capital 
of the renowned Asura king Bina” That East India was in 
this early period dominated by the Asuras has just been 
shown, i e., where we tried to explain the name Kalaka—vana. 
Tt can be proved in another way*also. The Satapatha-Brahmana® 
which mentions Mathava the Videgha havingf#crossed the 
Sadanirà speaks of the Asuras as the Pracyas, which we know 
was another name of Magadha or South Bihar, *if not, for the 
whole of East Indis. In fact, in ancient times Bihar,and west 
Bengal formed one political unit. Thus when Alexander came 
into India, and wanted to conquer that part of the country which 
was to the east of the Sarasvati, he heard that it was dominated 
by Agrammes or Xandrames, king of the Praisoi and the Ganga- 
ridae Jf has been admitted on all hands that the Praisioi corres. 


ponds the Pracyas or Magadba, The other name however has >- 


puzzled the scholars. But it appears reasonable to take the Gan- 
garidae as equivalent to Ganga-Radha, That Radha denotes West 
Bengal is too well-known to be pointed out, Radha is 
sometimes written as Ladha or Lala and confounded with 
Lata or Southern Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency, The 
story of Vijaya colonising Ceylon is a clear proof how the two 
Lalas were confounded, some contending that Radha, and some 
that Lata, was his real home. To prevent this confusion, the 
eastern Lala was probably called Ganga-Radha, because it was 
_ situated by the side of the Ganges. In fact, the king of Patali- 
putra was designated king of Pracya and Ganga~Radha, The 
1 Chap. IV.v.97% US EE 

2. See also Purugottamadeva’s Triknda-Sega ( 11. 197 ). 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 116. 

4. See also Santi-P., Chap. 339, vs, 90-1, where Bana’s kingdom is 
located as being contiguous with Pregjyotigs, 

5. XIII. 8. 1.5 SBE, Vol. XLIV. pp. 423-4. 

6. This is so according to Q. Curtius Rufus and Diodorus (nva. 
sion of India by Alexander the Great, by J. W. Mo. Crindle, pp. 221-2 
281-2). Plutarch, however, speaks, not of the ‘king but ‘kings’ of 
the Gandaritai and Praisiai. This seems to be an inaccuracy. 
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earlier capital of Pr&cya or Magadha was Girivraja which was 
another name of Rajagrha. One powerful monarch of Girivraja 
in ancient times was Jarüsamdha, who, itis worthy of note, 
has been called an Asura in the Mahabharata! The 
descendants of Jarasarndha the Barhadrathas who were the 
rulers of Girivraja, according to the Puranas, before it was 
seized by Sisunadga, founder of the SiSunüga dynasty. It 
seems that from the time of the Satapatha-Brahmana almost to 
the advent of Sisun&ga to power, Bihar continued to be under ` 
the rule of the Asura kings. In the seventh century A. D. 
Bháskaravarman, king of Pragjyotisapura and contemporary 
and ally of Harsavardhana, traced his descent from Narakà&- 
sura? Ahput two centuries lates we have two royal families 
ruling over Agsam who were similarly descended from Naraka 
and Bhagadatta of epic fame and also from Salastambha who is 
distinctly called a Yavana in their inscriptions? Legends are 
thus confirmed by the epigraphic and historic accounts. The 
Asuras were thus settled in East India from Bihar to Assam and 
represented one of their many colonies spread over the country, 
They had culture and civilisation of their own, as may be seen 
from a critical study of the Br&hmanas, Mahabharata and Puri 
nas, The socio-religious fabric of the Asuras must have 
resisted very strongly and for a long time the inroads of Brah- 
manism, until at last the latter transplanted itself on the Asura 
civilisation. In fact, the civilisation of pre~Mauryan India 
especially in Magadha was a fusion of the Aryan and Asura 
cultures, 


1. Santi-P., Chap. 339, v. 93. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIL y. 73 ff. à 

8. Jour. 4. Soc. Beng,, Vol. IX. Pt. I. p. 767; Vol. LXVI. Pt. I pp. 
123 and 289; Vol. LXVII, Pt. I. p. 106. 


ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 
(A) THE NATIONALITY OF THE GUJARS 
BY 
NIHARRANJAN RAY, M. A, 


PROP et DES atn 


It was in the pages of the Indian Antiquary for 1910, that 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, in his paper on foreign Elements in 
Hindu Population tried, most probably forthe first time, to bring 
forward positive historical and epigraphic evidence in favour 
of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras, and, for the matter of that, 
of the Gurjara~Pratiharas. Since then, the d *has found 
acceptance with all unbiassed scholars and histérians; but it 
has recently met with opposition, as is quite natugal, with some 
orthodox section of our countrymen. There are only two scholars, 
so far known, who have seriously doubted the conclusións arriv- 
ed at by the Professor. Of these, Mr. C. V. Vaidya must first be 
taken into consideration, for his is the most vehement protest, 
recorded on the pages of his Mediueval History of Hindu India 
Vols I and II. Another strong protest comes from the pen of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojhà who writes in Hindi 
in his History of Rajputana. There is now a general consensus 
of opinion amongst scholars that the Rajputs, like most of the 
Brahmans were originally of non-Indian extraction and that the 
former were the descendants of foreign peoples who entered 

‘India about the beginning of the 6th century, A. D., i. e. of the 
Hunas and the Gurjaras. “This view says Mr. Vaidya (Vol. 
IL P.9) “is supported, if not originated by some Indian re- 
searchers like Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturully enough is 
also accepted by the “erudite editor of Tod’s ‘Annals of Raja- 
sthan.” This last editor of Tod’s monumental work is, of course, 
the late Mr. William Crooke whose service to the Ethnology and 
Ancient History of India cannot possibly be overrated. It is 
thus hinted by Mr. Vaidya orrather implied by him that William 
Crooke had no power of judgment which he could call his own 
and has followed Prof. Bhandarkar by slavishly accepting his 
views about the origin of the Rajputs. [ am afraid the words 
‘naturally enough’in the remarks of Mr. Vaidya just quot- 
ed can scarcely bear any other interpretation. He then quotes 
two long extracts from William Crooke’s edition of the Annals 
of Rajasthan and winds up the discussion by saying : This 
long extract would also show how the latest English re- 
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searchers do not believe in the generally accepted view of the 
Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic Ksatriyas. " 
We have quoted these observations of Mr. Vaidya with a view 
to enlighten the scholars on the mentality with which he has 
written his " History of Mediaeval Hindu India” in two volumes. 
We also notice with regret the same sort of -mentality in 
M. M. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojh& when he writes about 
the Rajputs in his Hindi History of Rajputana now in three 
volumes, 

Let us now proceed to consider what arguments Mr, 
Vaidya has advanced for refuting Prof, Bhandarkar’s theory 
about the origin and migration, of the Gurjaras. The earliest 
mention of the Gurjaras is made in the Harsa Carita of Bana 
where Prabhakara Vardhana is stated to have defeated the 
Gurjaras along with Hiinas and others. They are also mention- 
ed in the itinerary of Yanchwang who informs us that the 
king was looked upon as a Ksatriya. We can, therefore, 
assume that the Gurjaras appeared on the scene of Indian 
History by the middle of the 6th century A. D. along with the 
Hiinas, and already by the middle of the 7th century, they were 
regarded as Ksatriyas. The word Gujar or Gurjara, has survived 
in the names of many Brahman and Ksatriya families of 
‘comparatively later date, and this has been well pointed out 
by the Professor. i 


The contemporaneity of the appearance on the Indian soil 
‘of the Hünas and Gurjaras, and the gradual migration of both 
the races from the North towards the East and South, traces of 
which have survived, in case of the latter, in the different 
place and tribal names, would warrant us to think that the 
Gurjaras like the Hinas were a foreign race, who had penetrated 
into India from the north-west and pradually advanced towards 
the interiors where, withina century, they had thoroughly imbibed 
the Hindu religion and culture, just as the Hinas did, The 
equation of the Gujars with the Khazars of the borderland of . 
Europe and Asia had first been made by Sir James Campbell 
and was later on upheld by Prof, Bhandarkar. The whole theory 
has thus come to be accepted by all scholars who are not 
obsessed with any patriotic or socio-religious -bias, It seems 
that the equation and identification rest on assured grounds. 
( Foreign Elements in Hindu Population. pp. 24-25. ) 


. But-let us see, how an attempt has recently been made to . 
refute the theory of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras, Mr, C, V, 


* 
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Vaidya in his“ History of Mediaeval Hindu India ( vol.I. P. 63) 
says, “ The fact that the lowest population of the Punjab and 
Rajputana is distinctly Aryan in type also proves that many of 
the peoples, now and even then looked upon as Stidras were in 
reality Aryan by race. The peoples who have suffered most in 
this way were the Jat populations...... The Marathas have suffer- 
ed still more in this manner...... The Gurjaras are also in 
appearance Aryan though they are darker in complexion. " So 
far Mr. Vaidya says nothing that can disprove the foreign origin 
of any of these peoples, for even if we admit, that they are really 
Aryans, it does not prove that they could not be foreigners.. In 
fact originally the Aryans themselves were foreigners, and even 
in later times of which we are speaking there were ae stocks 
outside India with non-Indian culture, who pourÉd into the 
country from time to time and became Hinduised; and who can 
vouchsafe that the Khazar-Gujars did not belong to one of these 
stocks ? ® 


He further says ( p. 77) (a) “ The similarity of sound has 
often misled antiquarians into strange theories and the attempt 
to identify the Gujars with the Khizars is not less strange than 
the now generally abandoned identification of the Jats with the 
Gaetoe. It is here anthropometry and history should step: in to 
correct such wrong identification...,..The case of the Gujars also 
falls in the same category (as that of the Hünss) They: are 
men with finest noses in India, with long head and tall statures- 
They are no doubt dark in complexion, but complexion does. not 
count much in the determination of race...Under these circum- 
stances, ethnologically speaking the Jats and the Gurjars are 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity in names ought not to 
mislead us into believing them to be descendants of the Gaetoe or 
Khizar’s who were undoubtedly Mongolian in race.” Mr 
Vaidya, however, curiously enough, adduces no grounds to 
show how the Khazars have been taken as ‘undoubtedly Mongo- 
lian in race.” Their origin is still disputed and from what we 
infer from their anthropological peculiarities they seem to be akin 
more with the Aryans than with the Mongolians. We. therefore, 
importunately request Mr, Vaidya in the interest of history: and 
anthropology to show us clearly why he thinks that the Khazars 
were ‘Mongolian in race.’ Again, elsewhere he elaborates the 
same argument and says that it is absurd to identify the Guijars 
with the Khijars,‘ for the Khijars were fair-skinned, black- 
haired, and of.-remarkable beguty,’ and the ‘kara’ (black ) 

i xu were,however, ugly, short, and almost as black as 
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Indians.’ This line of reasoning is a bit involved. What Mr. 
Vaidya perhaps means is that ' there were black Khazars indeed 
but they were ugly and short. The Indian Gujars are all tall 
with fine features though dark in complexion. The tall beautiful 
Khazars are on the other hand very fair and not dark like the 
Gujars.’ So the latter cannot represent any type of Khazars, 
But the dark complexion of the Gujars in India need not at all 
stand in the way of their equation with the Khazars. Because 
both were of remarkable beauty, of black hair, and of sharp 
features. There is only the difference of colour which may be 
explained away by saying that the tropical climate of the 
‘Punjab qnd Rajputana was responsible for the black colour 
‘which theg have. And Mr, Vaidya himself asserts at a certain 
place ( p. 7) that ‘complexion does not count much in the deter- 
mination ofeace. Thirdly, it is not merely the ‘similarity in 
names’ that suggested the identification of the Gujars with the 
Khazars. It was, no doubt, what first gave the hint, But thig 
hint at once found support in their almost synchronous appear- 
ance. For, the Gujars came to be known on the Indian soil sl- 
most synchronously with the Khazars on the borderland of Eu- 
rope and Asia, Jt receives further support in the traces of the 
* historical migration of the Gujars from the north-west gradually 
to the east and south. Itis a fact of history that by-the 4th 
and 5th centuries of the Christian Era, a great movement 
of races began in West Central Asia and down about the spurs 
. of the Caucasus whence different races began to stir out and 
pour incessantly into Europe to mark the beginnings of the 
Middle Ages, as also in India to turn a new chapter of her 
history. Of the races that penetrated into Europe, the Goths, 
the Vandals and Huns were the most prominent. Europe still 
remembers with dread the name of Attila the Hun, the most 
notable representative of the race last named, An offshoot of 
the Huns, as we know, entered India too. And at the same 
time the Khazars also must have begun to move and send out 
offshoots, of which the Gurjaras were one. This also explains 
the contemporaneity of the appearance of the Huns and the 
Gurjaras on the Indian soil. 

(b) The second objection raised by Mr. Vaidya is only 
a negative assertion. As the country of the Khazars bordered on 
Persia and Byzantine and as they were for the most part re- 
stricted to that area, he finds it difficult to believe that the 
Khazars.ever came to India’, and further asserts that“ history 
contains no mention of their having done so, ’ 
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itis not clear what Mr. Vaidya means by saying that 
history does not contain any mention of the migration of the 
Khazars. The article on Khazars in the Encyclopaedes 
Britannica seems to show that they had to move when they were 
pressed tight down by the Hünas from the North And 
as pointed out by Sir James Campbell, the place and tribal 
names like Gujaristhan, Ujaristhan, Hazara, Khazara, all 
beyond the Hindukus and outside the boundaries of India, 
givea sufficiently clear history of their immigration into Indis. 
Prof, Bhandarkar has already pointed out the mention of 
* Kachchhara’ in. Varahamihira, philologieally:so closed to 
Khazar. He has also pointed out the obverse legend ( Khi ) jara 
and the reverse Sri Prakasaditya( note the characteristic Indian 
name ) on an Ephthalite coin found in the old Sapidslakgs 
country. Is not( Khi) jara only a corrupt form of Khajars 
aud Indian form of Khazar? Does Mr. Vaidya sexiously think 
that this is not tantamount to historical evidence?’ 


(c) “The disposition and occupation of the Khazars” says 
Mr. Vaidya, “ seem also to differ diametrically from those of the 
Gujars." The Khazars were “a civil and commercial people 
and founders of cities” and the "Gujars were nomads and cattle- 
breeders by profession.” But this difference of disposition and 
occupation does not necessarily stand in the way of their being 
one and the same people. The argument of any change of pro- 
fession is not sound. ' For such instances are not at all infre- 
quent, In Ancient India we have instances of even Brahmanas 
becoming Ksatriyas by profession. In modern times professions 
do scarcely count in the determination of race or even caste, 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas are now actually seen following the 
professions of Vaisyas and Sudras 


(d) Mz, Vaidya says, that “the Gujars could not have been 
foreigners as they could not have succeeded in gaining the 
status of Ksatriyas within a hundred years of their coming into 
India.” Iam afraid, no student of the ancient history and 
culture of India can ever bring himself to agree with Mr. Vaidya 
in this respect. He will do well to turn the pages of any text- 
book of Indian History and there find numerous instances of fore- 
igners adopting Hindu names, imbibing Hindu culture, and thus 
admitting themselves into the Hindu fold and gaining the statis 
of a Brahman or Ksatriya there-in within a century of their 
immigration. Even an orthodox Pandit like M. M, 
Pramathnath Tarkabhügan in his presidential address of thg 
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Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha held at Mymensingh 
(Bengal) in 1928 was logically compelled to accept the view --- 
having regard to the cogency of the evidence set forth in Prof. ' 
Bhandarkar’s paper alluded to above. The clear instance of this 
Bengali Pandit is enough to show that what is wanted is the 
judicial frame of mind, and not the spirit of advocacy. 


KUMARILA’S VERSES ATTACKING THE JAIN AND 

BUDDHIST NOTIONS OF AN OMNISCIENT BEING 

PC : BY n 

Dr. K. B. PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. 
PORT EN 
I have proved that Kumārila -has attacked the view of 
Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva that Arhan alone is sarvajiia. 
T have also shown that Akalankadeva’s two junior contem- 
poraries Patrakesari and Prabhacandra have made a very 
spirited reply to the author of thé Mimarhsaslokavartiles, In the 
last mentioned work Kumàárila has also very severely criticised 
the Buddhist notion that Sugata alone is sarvajfia, He says— 
रागादिरहिते चास्मिन्‌ मुर्व्यापारे व्यवाध्थिते । 
देशनाइन्यप्रणातेव स्थादते प्रत्यवेक्षणात्‌ ॥ १३७ ॥ 
सान्निध्यमात्रतस्तस्य पुंसश्रिन्तामणेरिव । 
निःसरन्ति यथा कामं कुङ्यादिम्योऽपि देशनाः १३५ ॥ 
'एवमाद्मच्यमानं तु श्रद्दघानस्य शोभते । 
कुड्यादोने/स्तत्वाच्च नाश्वासो देशनाझु नः ॥ १३९ ॥ 
के तु बुद्धभणीताः स्युः किमु PRETA: । 
अटृश्येविप्रलम्मार्थ पिशाचादिमिरीरिताः ॥ avo ॥ 
Mimamsa’slokavartika, p. 87. 

This has naturally provoked a reply from the Buddhist 
author Santaraksita, who, before entering upon the defence of 
the Buddhist view, gives the text of Kumarila as known to him 
thus :— ae 

तस्मिन्ध्यानसमापन्ने चिन्तारत्नवदास्थिते | : 
निश्चरान्ति यथाकामं कुस्यादिम्योऽपि देशना! ॥ ३२४१ d 
तामिर्जिज्ञासितानर्थान्सर्वान्‌ जानन्ति मानवाः । 
हितानि च यथामव्यं क्षिप्रमासाद्यात्ति ते ॥ ३२४२ n 
इत्यादि कीर्त्यमानं त श्रद्धधानेषु शोभते । 
बयमश्रद्ूधानास्तु ये युक्तीः मार्थयामहे ॥ ३२४३ ॥ 
कुट्थादोनिः्स्व( स! )तानां च न स्यादाप्लोपदिष्टता । 
विश्वासश्च न तासु स्यात्केनेमाः कीतिता इतिं ॥ ३२४४ ॥ 
के नु बुड्णीताः स्युः किं नु बाह्मणवळ्चकेः । 
क्रीडाद्रिरुपादिशः स्युदूरस्थप्रातिशब्दकेः ॥ ३२०५ ॥ 
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किंवा क्षुद्रपिशाचायेरइऐरेव कीर्तिताः । 
'तस्मान्न तास विश्वासः कर्तव्यः प्राज़्मानिभे; ॥ ३२०६ ॥ 
Tattvasamgraha, Vol. II, p. 844, 


If we compare the two passages cited above, we find that the 
dth and Sth lines in the first passage are identical or nearly 
so with the 2nd and 5th lines in the second passage. Besides 
the readings in the first passage निःसरन्ति and निःसुतत्वाच of the 
4th and 6th lines are obviously more correct than the readings 
निश्वरन्ति and निः स्व सः ? jamia in the second passage. In other 
respects the second passage seems to me more reliable. This 
only shows the degree of corruption to which the text as given 
in the Begares edition of Kumaréla’s work has undergone 


The texteof the Benares edition apart, the most important 
point that attracts the notice of the student of the Digambara 
Jaina literature of Southern India is the following passage in 
the Tattvasamgraha : 


न चागमाविधिः कश्रिदित्यादावाहइ---आगमेन चित्यादि। 

आगमेन तु सर्वज्ञो नास्मामिः पातिपाद्यते । 

Se सति हि पूर्वोक्ते को नामागमतो वदेत्‌ ॥ ३५१० di 

न हि वस्तुबलमप्रवृत्तानुमानसंमवे सति कश्विदिच्छामात्रानुविधायिनो 
वचना हस्तुसिद्विमान्विच्छेत्‌ । अतो न वयमागमास्सर्वज्ञं साधयामः। 
के तहि ! । अनुमानात्‌ । तच्च पूर्वोक्तमेव ॥ ३५१० ॥ 


The verse of Kumarila alluded to above is given by Santas 
raksita in the earlier part of his work runs thus. :— ' 


न चागमावीधे! कश्चिन््नित्यः सर्वज्षबोधकः । 
छभिमेण त्वसत्येन स कथं प्रातिपाद्यते ॥ ३१८७ ॥ | 
Tattvasarhgraha, p. 881, - 


But we know that Samantabhadra has tried to ‘prove in his 
Aptamimamsa that Arban alone is omniscient. And his first 
commentator Akalankadeva relies upon आगम in explaining 
Samantabhadra’s words, This fully accounts for the hostile 
attitude of Kumarila in subjecting to adverse criticism the Apts- 
mimamsa and the Astasati, From my paper entitled the posi- 
tion of Kumarila in Digambar Jaina literature it is plain that 
Patrakesari and Prabhacandra, the two junior contemporaries 
of Akalankadeva, have attempted to vindicate the Aptamimarhs& 
and the Astasati from the attacks of the ‘illustrious Mimam- 
sake. The difficulty with which I was confronted when I wrote 
that paper was to trace to their source the numerous verses 
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found in the Astasahasriand the Prameyakamalamartanda. This 
difficulty has now entirely disappeared owing to the discovery 
and publization of the Buddhist work Tattvasamgraha. In this 
work Süntaraksita quotes numerous verses refuting the existence 
of an omniscient being; and his commentator Kamalasila, who 
is also his disciple, unhesitatingly ascribes the authorship of 
these verses to Kumarila, The last part of the Tativasarngraha, 
where this subject is treated, is called अतीद्धियद्शिपुरुषपरीक्षा, This 
begins at page 815, Kuméarila’s verses are cited unto page p. 844 
where ws find Kamalasila's statement, 
एतावत्कुमारिलेनोक्त पू्वेपक्षीकृतम्‌। 

The number of verses here’ ascribed to Kumarila is 122 
while the number of verses quoted in the Astasahgsri and the 
Prameyakamalamartanda is 31 and 32. I shall compare these 
verses, In the Astasahasri, p. 5 we read, * 

तदुक्त | 
सुगतो यदि सवज्ञो ( ज्ञ: ) कपिलो नेति का प्रमा | 
तावुभौ यादि सर्वज्ञो मतभेद्‌ः कथं तयोरिति । 


_ Vidyananda-patrakesari thus parodies the verse 


तदेवं वक्तव्यं भावना यदि वाक्यार्थो नियोगो नेति का प्रमा 
तावुभो यदि वाक्याथो edi मट्प्रभाकराविति । 
कार्येथें चोदना ज्ञानं स्वरूपे किं न तत्ममा । 
gavage तो नशे भट्ट वेदाम्तवादिनाविति ॥ 
In tho Tattvasarheraha, p. 822 we read 
सुगतो यादि सर्वज्ञः कपिलो नाते का प्रमा । 
l अथोभावापे was मतमेद्स्तयोः कथम्‌ ॥ 3१४९ ॥ 
,  Thesecond line “is slightly modified. In refuting this 
Sàntaraksita says, 
सुगतस्तेन सर्वज्ञः कपिलो नोति तु प्रमा । 
अनन्तरोदिता व्यक्ताप्येषा मूढेन लक्षिता ॥ ३३४७ ॥ 
Tn the Mimamsaslokavirtiks Benares ed, p. ,81, we hava 
the following verse :— 


सर्वज्ञो दश्यते तावन्नेदार्नामस्मदादिभेः i 


निराकरणवच्छक्या न चासीदिति कल्पना ॥ ११७॥ 


The commentator Parthasarathimisra explains the second 
line thus तेन प्रत्यक्षं तावन्नास्ति तत्सद्भावे प्रमाणमिति । नाप्यद॒मानेनासावासीदिति 
aa BTA, विपरीतस्यैवानुमानादितयाह निराकरणवदिति । न हि सद्धावस्यानुंमापकं 
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लिङ्गमस्ति। This explanation being irreconcilable with the second 
line, the text before the commentator must be as follows: 
सर्वज्ञो दृश्यते तावन्त्रेदानीमस्मदादीमिः । 
दृष्टो न. चेकदेशोस्ति लिङ्गं वा योनुभापयेत्‌ ॥ 
as if is actually found in the Astasahasri, Nirnayasagar 
ed., p. 45, 
"Tattvasarhgraha, 3186 Vol. II p. 830, 
Nirnayasagar ed, p. 68. 
Prameyakamalamartanda and in Sarvadarsanasamgrahn, 
In spite of this fact the line निराकरणवच्छक्या न चासीदिति कल्पना 
seems nevertheless genuine, as is evident from the following 
passage im the Tattvasarngraha Vol. IT, p. 907. 


इदं चापरमुशं कुमारिळेन “ निराकारणवच्छक्या न चासीदिति कत्पना इति, qu 
. निराकरणत्यादि। , 
निराकरणवच्छक्या न चासीदिति कल्पना | 
इत्ययुक्तमतीतेऽपि तन्न्िराकृत्ययोगतः ॥ ३५०५ ॥ 
यथा किल निराकरणमतीते कारे सर्वक्षस्य शक्यते क्ते तथासीत्सवैज्ञ इति न कल्पना 
शक्यते कतुमिति, तदेतदयुक्तम, अतीतेऽपि काले तस्य निराकरणायोगात्‌। अपि शब्दाद्भव- 


द्भविष्यतोरपि काल्योने शक्यमिति दशयति, न ह्यदरीनमात्रादभावगतिरिति qA- 
मुक्तम्‌ ३५०५ n 
Let us examine the following three verses, 
न चागमविधिः कश्चिन्नित्यः सवंज्ञबोधकः । 
न च मन्त्रार्थवादानां तात्पर्यमवकर्पयते ॥ 
न चान्यार्थप्रधानेस्तेस्तद्स्तित्वं विर्धायते i 
न चानुवदितुं शक्यः पूर्वमन्यरबोधितः ॥ 
अनादेरागमस्यार्थो न च सर्वज्ञ आदिमान्‌ | 
झािमेण त्वसत्येन स कर्थ प्रतिपाद्यते ॥ , 

The Astasahasri reads सर्वैज्ञबोधनः in the first line, while’ the 
reading aagatan: is found in the Tattvasarigraha, the Prameya- 
. kamalamartanda and inthe Sarvadar$anssamgraha. But in the 
Tattvasarhgraha the first and the last line only form one couplet 
i ` न चागमावोथिः कश्चिन्नित्यः सर्वज्ञबोधक: । 

JAAN त्वसत्येन स कथं प्रतिपाद्यते ॥ ३१८७॥ 
and is accordingly commented upon by Kamalasils, On the 
other hand Patrakesarl, who was senior to Santaraksita and 
Kamalasila, explains the intervening four lines, when he says 


अन्याथेप्रधानेवेचनेरन्यस्य सवैज्ञस्य विधानासभवात्‌ । qd कुतश्षिद्सिद्धस्य तैरनुवादायो- 
गाव | अनादेरागमस्यादिमत्सवज्ञप्रतिपादनावराधाच ॥ * 
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This explanation coupled with the fact that they are found 
also in the Prameyakemalamartanda and the Sarvadarsana- 
satngraha inclines me to the opinion that they are genuine though 
Saàyanamadhava reads तत्राथवादानां instead of मन्त्राथिवादानां. The 
following 2 verses in the Astasahasri are genuine according to 
Patrakesari, Santaraksita, Prabhacandrs and Sayanamadhava. 

अथ तद्चनेनेव सर्वज्ञोऽन्येः प्रतीयते । 
प्रकल्प्येत कथे सिद्विरन्योन्याश्रययोस्तयोः ॥ ३१०५ ॥ 
सर्वज्ञोकततया वाक्यं सत्यं तेन तद्स्तिता । 
कर्थ तदुभयं सिध्येत्‌ सिड्मूलान्तरादते ॥ ३३९० ॥ 

In the following verse, , 
असर्वज्ञपणीतात्त वचनान्मूलवर्जितात्‌ ¦ " 
सर्वज्ञमवगच्छन्तः स्ववाक्यात्कि न जानते ॥ 


the reading f$ न जानते which is also found in the Prameyakamala- 
martanda, and is explained by Patrakesari स्ववचनार्त्के न तत्प्रतिपत्तिः 
' should be adopted in the Tattvasamgraha, verge 3190 and the Sarva» 
darsanasamgraha. The next verse in the Astasahasrl is also 
found in the Prameyakamalamartanda and the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha, though Sdyanamadhava reads किंचित्‌ for काचित्‌ 


सवेक्षसहशं कंचिद्यदि TAA संग्रति। 
उपमानेन Gas जानीयाम ततो वयम्‌ ॥ 


This appears in the Tattvasamgraha with much variation in 
the second line thus :— 


सर्वज्ञसद॒र्श कंचियादि पश्येम dum । 
तदा गम्येत सर्वज्ञसद्भाव उपमाबलात्‌ | 3२१५॥ 


‘The following four ‘verses are found in the Astasahasr! and 
the Prameyakamalamartanda. 


उपेदशो हि बुद्भादेधमांधमादिगोचर: 1 
अंन्यथाप्युपपयेत सर्वज्ञो यादे नाभवत्‌ ॥ 
gga हवेद्‌ज्ञास्तषां वेदादसमवः | 
उपदेशः रूतोतस्ते्न्यामोहादेव केवलात्‌ ॥ 
ये तुं मन्वादयः सिद्धाः प्राधान्येन चयीविदामू्‌ । 
श्र्याविदाश्चितम्रन्थास्ते वेद्प्रभवोक्तय: ॥ 
..- यज्जातीयेः प्रमाणेस्तु यज्जातीयार्थदर्शनम्‌ । 
.- दृष्टं संप्राति लोकस्य तथा कालान्तरेष्यभृत्‌ ॥ | 
$ v 
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Tativasaingrehe and Prameyakamalamartanda read नोपपद्येत 
and ने भवेत्‌. Pr. K. M. reads ara and Sarvad, S. reads aet. The 
second verse appears in the Tattvasamgraha thus l 

ये हि तावद्वेदज्ञास्तेषां बेदाद्संभवः । 
उपदेशक्ततो यस्ते्ष्यामोहादेव केवलात्‌ ॥ ३२२४ tt 

उपदेशाः कृतो is the correct reading. The remaining two verses 
3228 and 3159 in the Tattvasarhgraha are the same as in the Pra. 
K, M. and the Astasahasri, The next two verses in the two 
last mentioned works are, 
सर्वप्रमातुसंबान्धिप्रत्यक्षादिनिवारणात्र्‌ । 
केवलागमगम्यत्वं लप्स्यते पुण्यपापयोः ॥ 
धुर्मज्ञव्वनिषेधस्तु केवलोरोपयुज्यते | 
सर्वमन्यद्विजानंस्तु पुरुष: केन वार्यंते ॥ 

.,' The Tattvasarhgraha 3142 & 3128, reads संबद्ध, निषेधश्चेत्‌ and 
ब्रिजानानः 

A most interesting passage containing 8 verses occurs in- 
the Astasahasri p..47 and Pr, Kamalamartanda, p. 69. -It runs 
thus :— 

यंत्राप्यतिशयों दृ: स स्वार्थानातिळङ्कनात्‌ । 
दूरसक्ष्मादिद्शे स्यान्न रूपे श्रोजवृत्तिता ॥ 
येपि सातिशया दष्टाः पज्ञामेधादिभिनेराः । 

`  -स्तोकस्तोकान्तरत्वेन न त्वतीद्धियद््शनात्‌ ॥ 

माज्ञॉपे हि नरः सूक्ष्मानर्थानू FE क्षमोपे सन्‌ । 
स्वजातीरनतिक्रामन्यातिशेते परान्मरान्‌ ॥ 
एकशाखविचारेषु दश्यतेतिशयो महान्‌ | 

न तु शाखान्तरज्ञाने तन्मारेणेव gae d 

Brea व्याकरणं दूरं बुद्धेः शब्दापशब्द्यो: | 
कष्यते न नक्षत्रतिथिग्रहणानिर्णये ॥ 
ज्योतिविद्च swat चन्दरार्कमहणादिषु i 

न मवत्यादिशब्दानां साधुत्वं ज्ञातुमर्हति ॥ 
तथा वेदोतेह्ासादिज्ञानातिशयवानापे t 

न स्वर्गदेवतापूर्वमत्यक्षीकरणे क्षमः M 
दृशहस्तान्तरब्योम्नि यो नामोत्पछुत्य गच्छाति । 
न योजनमसो गन्तुं शक्तोभ्यासशतेरापे ॥ 

lf we except the first verse, the remaining seven verses ate 
quoted and explained in the Aptepariks’ and ascribed to Bhatta, 


io 
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In the first verso Tattvasarhgraha 3387 reads eremita, while the 
correct reading स स्वार्थान्‌ is found in the Astasahasri and the Pr 
K. Mürtanda. In the same verse the  Astasahssrl reads श्रोत्र- 
aR. the better reading safa: being found in the 
Tattvasamgraha 3337 and the Pr. K. Martanda. Tattvasathgraha 
3160 has smira: instead of प्रज्ञमिध्रादिमिः found in the Astasahasri 
and Pr. K. Martanda. Tattvasarhgraha 3161 is the same as in 
the Astasahasri, Aptapariksé and Pr. K. Martanda. Tattva- 
sarngraha 3164 has 
एवं ma विचारेषु दृश्यतेतिशयो महान्‌ । , 
न तु शाख्ान्तरज्ञानं त( स्मा )न्मात्रेणेव लभ्यते d 
This is wrong. The correct verse is j 
एकशाखविचारेषु दृश्यतेतिशयों महान्‌ । ५ 
न तु शाखान्तरज्ञानं तन्मात्रेणेव लभ्यते ॥ 
Astasahasri, Aptapariksa, Pr. K. Martanda. 
The last named three works read 
र ज्योतिविच्च प्रकशेषि चन्द्रार्कग्रहणादिषु । . 
instead of 
ज्योरतिविच्च प्रकृष्टोऽपि चन्द्राकेत्रहणादिकम्‌ ( वित्‌ १ ) as in Tattvasarhgraha 
3166. In the last mentioned work, verses 3167, 3168, we have 
सगे, ग्रत्यक्षीं करणक्षमः and aq: in place of स्वगे, अत्यक्षीकरणे क्षमः and 
wit which are found in the other three works. ‘सम: is positively 
wrong 
In the Astasahasri we have the following passage, 
एतेन यदुक्त॑ भह्ेन+--- 
नरः कोण्यास्ति सर्वज्ञः स तु सर्वज्ञ इत्यापि । 
साधनं यत्मयुज्येत प्रतिज्ञामात्रमेंव तत्‌ ॥ 
सिसाधयिषितो ata: सोनया नाभिधीयते | 
यस्तूच्यते न तत्सिद्ठा किंचिदस्ति प्रयोजनम्‌ d 
बदीयागमसत्यत्वसिद्गो सवज्ञताच्यत | 
न सा सर्वज्ञसामान्यसिद्विमात्रेण लभ्यते ॥ 
anga a सर्वद्गञस्तावत्तद्नचनं सृषा । 
यत्र GAT सर्ज्षे सिद्धे तत्सत्यता कुतः॥ 
अन्यस्मिन्न हि सर्वज्ञे वचसोन्यस्य सत्यता | 
सामानाधिकरण्ये हि तयोरङ्गाङ्गिता भवेत्‌ ॥ 
इति तन्निरस्तम्‌। 
In the first verse Tattvasarhgrahaha 3230 reads तत्सवेक्षत्वमित्यपि 
9111 अतिज्ञान्यूनमेव ; inthe second verse 3231, यत्तच्यते; in the 3rd 


^t 
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verse 3233 सिद्धयै. In the remaining two verses, 3234 and 3235 
there is no variation. 


The following verses are found inthe Mimarmsaslokavartika, 
oo ed, pp. 79, 80 and 86, Prameyakamalam&rtanda pp. 68, 


यदि wigs प्रमाणेः स्यात्‌ सर्वज्ञः केन वार्यते । 
. एकेन तु भमाणेन सर्वज्ञों येन कल्प्यते । 
नूनं स चक्षुषा सर्वान्‌ रसादीन्प्रतिपद्यते ॥ 
सर्वज्ञोयमिंतिं हेतत्तत्कालेपि बूभल्खाभि! 
तज्ज्ञानज्ञेयविज्ञानरहितेर्गम्यते कथम्‌ ॥ 
* कल्पनीयाश्व सर्वज्ञा भवेसुबॅहवस्तव । 
य*एव स्यादूसर्वज्ञः स सर्वज्ञं न बुध्यते ॥ 
Wd नावबुद्धश्व॒ येनेव स्यान्न d प्रति । 
तद्वाक्यानां ्रमाणत्वं मूलाज्ञानेन्यवाक्यवत्‌ ॥ 


With the exception of the first Jine, the remaining four 
verses are also found as 3158, 3192, 3191, and 3193 in the 
Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 824, 832. In the last named work, verse 
3158 reads एकेनैव प्रमाणेन in place of एकेन तु प्रमाणन ; verse 3192 

: reads thus :— 


सर्वज्ञो$यमिते TT तत्कालेरपि TATA: । 
तज़्ज्ञानज्ञेयविज्ञानशुन्येज्ञातुं शक्यते ॥ ३१९२ ॥ 


‘and verse 3193 stands exactly as it is in the Prameya- 
kamalamartanda and the Mimarsas’lokavartika, 


The number of verses under discussion is 321. All these 
verses are quoted in the Tattvasarhgraha and ascribed to Kumarila 
by Kamalaéila, This establishes their genuineness beyond dispute. 
All these verses are quoted by Prabhacandra, who, however, is 
silent as regards their authorship. 31 of these verses are quoted 
by Patrakesar! who says expressly that about 13 of them belong 
to Bhatta; while seven of these verses are actually found in the 
MImamsáslokavartika, Benares, ed. pp. 79, 80, 86. 


All these verses form one argument advanced by a certain 
Mimarhsaka, who has, as we are assured by Pitrakesarl and Pra- 
bhacandra, severely criticised the Aptamimarhs’ and the AstaSatt. 
Since 7 of these verses are found in the .Mimamsaslokavartika, 
‘L conjectured that the rest also ought to find a place there; this 

- ‘conjecture is amply confirmed by the express statement of 
Kamalasila that they belong to Kumárila, 


क 
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From the verses discussed above it is evident that some of 
them are aimed at the Buddhists, and the rest are aimed both at 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. These latter are replied to by 
Patrakesari, Santaraksita and Prabhacandra. These verses do 
not seem to be directed against any particular Buddhist author, 
On the other hand Patakesari and Prabhioandra assure us that 
Kumarila has attacked their senior contemporary Akalankadeva 
and his predecessor Samantabhadra. We have already seen that 
Sintaraksita says that in maintaining the omniscience of 
Sugata, he does not rely upon आमुम but upon logic. 
But Akslankadeva on the other hand, expressly states that he 
relies upon आगम and that Arhan does not need the aid of the 
senses to perceive past, present and future things. This state- 
ment has called forth the following verses of Kumavila :— 

एवं येः Sas ज्ञानमिन्द्रियायनपोलिणः । 
सूक्ष्मातीतादिविषयं जीवस्य परिकल्पितम्‌ ॥ १४१ ॥ 

"qd तदागमात्सिध्येन्न च तेनागमो विना । 

दृष्टान्तीपे न तस्यान्यो नूष कश्चित्मवर्तते ॥ १४२॥ 
Mimamnsislokavartika Benares ed, pp. 87, 88. 


` These verses have been fully explained in my paper on the 
position of Kumarila in Digambara Jaina literature published in 
the transactions*of:thezninth Oriental Congress. 
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Dr. Jacobi’s sagacious prophecy! expressed on the eve of 
his departure from India in 1914, on finding the Ms. of भविसयत्तकहा * 
of धनपाल, is more than fulfilled, Since 1914 many huge Mss, of 
amiar works have come to light, Some of them are published? and 
some are in press. Later on Pt. Premi of Bombay announced 
the discovery of some huge works such as the हरिवेशपुराण of aiy- 
देव; and he gave also the detailed information about the 
तिसह्मिहापुरिस-गुणालंकार of पुप्फदन्त in Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka. The 
late Dr. Gune had made a list of the then known अपम्रेश works in 
his introduction to भविसयत्तकहा where he has incorporated 
almost all the works noticed by Mr. Dalal in his essay read 
before the Gujarati Sahitya Parisad. After that an exhaustive: 








1 He said, 'Itis the usual case that if one thing is found many 
things of the ‘same kind soon come out. '-vide his lecture published in 
Jaina 8, Conference Herald Special number 1914, This statement looks 
a bit stale when we remember the fact that there was already an अपभ्रंश 
work published in 1909 


2 First published by Dr.. Jacobi in Roman Characters with s 
weighty introduction in German and by Dr. Gune in G. 0.8. in 
Devanigari Characters, with notes etc 

8 Such as अपभ्रेशकाव्यत्रयी, (G. 0. 5, ), जसहरचीरठ of पुप्फदेत 18 in press 
being edited by my revered Prof. Dr, P. L. Vaidya for Chavare Series 

4 1nG.0. 8 
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article on the अपभ्रंश literature has been published by Prof. 
Hiralal in the Allahabad University Journal! where he has 
listed many amsa works giving short sketches about their 
authors, Further three अपभ्रश poems? have been published in 
the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. By 
a critical inspection of what are known as Prakrita Mss. we 
are likely to chance upon many more अप्र works: from the 
available works and quotations it appears many Jaina authors 
might have written big Puranas in अपभ्रंश. 


I6 is rightly indeed that day after day he oriental scholars 
are being interested in this branch of aqua literature. The con- 
struction of the course of lingujstic development of Northern 
Indian Vernaculars is almost an impossibility without a critical 
. Study of अपभ्रंश literature. What we were accustomed to call in 
most vague terms as old Hindi, old Gujarati and old Bengali is 
only a specimen of the further development of अपभ्रेण stage, which - 
in itself is a further linguistic progress of प्राकृत dialects like 
शोरसेनी and मागधी &c, The above made statement would be quite 
clear if we turn the pages of गुजेरकाव्यसंग्रह ( G. 0. 8. ). Even अपभ्रंश 
itself has varieties in it though one might not literally agree with 
the number of varieties specified by some of the grammarians 
Whenever there is a dispute whether a particular work is in old 
Gujarati or old Hindi; to call it अपभ्रंश would be the safest way 
for all practical purposes, to describe its dialect. For instance the 
late Mr. 0. D. Dalal said that जंबूसामीरासा of धभैसूरी ( Circa 1210 
A. D.) was in old Gujarati while Pt. Premi? says that it is 
in old Hindi—i.e. its dialect has more affinity towards Hindi than 
Gujarati. Certainly itis a slippery ground. For specimen 
we may see a couple of opening verses from that book :— 

5 जिणचउविसप्रय नमेवि गुरुचरण AAT 
जम्बूस्वामिहिं at चरिय भविउ निसुणेवि 

करि सानिध सरसत्तिंदेवि जीयरयं (1) कहाणउ' 
जम्बूस्वामिहिं ( g) गुणगहण संखेवि वखाणड ॥ १ ॥ 








1 Vol. I. 
2 i संजमंमजरी of महेसरपूरी-७१.॥७१. by Dr, Gune ( 1920 ) later on incor- 
porated in his Introduction to भविसयत्तकहा. 
ii वैराग्यसार of marai —edited by Prof. Velankar. ( Vol. IX ). 
iii भावनासंधिप्रकरणम्‌ of smqauii—edited by Mr. M. C. Modi, M. A. 
3 Published in यर्जरकाव्यसंग्रह p. 41. 
4 Vide हिंदीजैनसाहित्यका इतिहास, जैनाहितेषी, Vol. XII. p. 553. 
5 Taken over from Pt. Premi’s article. Ibid. The text has many 
various reaadings in यर्जरकाव्यसंगह p. #1. 
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जंबुदीवि सिरिभरहसित्ति AR नयर पहाणउ 
राजग्रह नामेण नयर पहुवीवक्खाणउ 

राज करइ सेणिय नरिंद्‌ नरवरह | सारो 

तारु तणइ अतिबुद्धिवंतमति अभयकुमारो ¦ ॥ २ ॥ 


The moderate ambition of the present paper is to introduce 
to oriental scholars some अपभ्रंश works of जोईदु ^ two of which 
are stillin manuscripts and also to discuss his date. Tradition- 
ally? जोइंदु is said to have composed the following works :— i 
परमात्मप्रकाश ( अप? ) ii योगसार ( अप”) 111 नौकारश्रावकाचार ( अप?) iv अध्यात्म- 
संदोह ( संस्कृत ) ए सुभाषिततन्त्र (सं? ) vi तत्त्वाथंटीका (uw) Here we are 
mainly concerned with his अपभ्रेश works and I have touched only 
the topic ®f his Sanskrit works’ in the appendix. There are 
doubtful points about the authorship’ of some of the works 
attributed to him and I request the earnest minded students of 
अपभ्रंश literature to throw further light on the problems discussed 


in this article. I propose to take up the works of जोइदु one after ' 


another. 
E योगसार 


योगसार is published * in माणिक्ं्रजेनम्रथमाला Vol. XXI from 
a single Ms. with Sanskrit छया.” In places, more than one, the 
text is corrupt and mutilated. As early as 1899 8 Hindi. Metri- 
cal rendering of योगसार was made by Munshi’ Nathuram and 
published with a Hindi commentary, under the name of स्वाठभवदपण 





1 Some features like the presence of conjuncts here show the 
transitional period of the formation of modern Hindi—stillin its in- 
fancy—-whioh later on began to assimilate more Sanskritic elements 
just as the Bengali language of cultured people is doing to-day. Why? 
हेमचन्द्र has noted a few ewe words that retain conjuncts as in sg भाउ, T4 
and so forth. See iv 389, 422, 423 etc. " i 

2 Ihave used the अपभ्रंश form of his nams; the ressons are dia 
cussed below. i 

8 See Jafa, p. 585 for 1928. And the face page of the English 
translation of प. प्र. 

"4 In i922, - ' 2 

5 At Karanja there are two Mas of योगसार, One Ms, bearsa come 
mentary (at) by sawd the pupil of अमरीर्ति (vide. Catalogue of Sk, 
and sr. Mss. in 0. P. and Berar edited by R. B. Hiralal y. 685 ) 

6 Jtisinteresting to note that My. मुंशी नाथुराम was one of those 
few Digambar Jainas of that period who took a very bold lead in print- 
ing Jaina books when the whole community was against printing 
religious books. He was abused like any thing: all sorts of humilia- 


tions he had to undergo and he was actually beaten too. 
(See Haast vol. XIII p. 80 ) 
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The Metrical version loses its linguistic charm as the author tries 
to use Sanskrit forms quite freely. Even contrary to the profes- 
sed intention! of the author sometimes it is the Hindi version 


that is more difficult than the original अपेभ्रश one. A few speci-. 


men verses I have quoted at the end. of this section in foot 
notes, योगसार contains 107 दोहाड and the concluding दोहा runsthus:— 


संसारह भयभोएहे जोगिचंदमुणिएण। 
अप्पसंबोहण कयहं ( इं! ) दोहा एक्कमणेण 2॥ १०७॥ 


To summarise the subject matter of Arran :—the author 
proposes to write a काव्य, consisting of dats, for the benefit of 
the self and solicits concentrated attention of his readeys, most 
of whom are terror-stricken from the miseries qf mundane. 
existence. The work speaks at length on the nature of the soul 
and its trangmiigratory peregrinations that plunge it into myriads 
of miseries in different births. The author discusses the. causes 
of misery and freedom therefrom by self realization. Ineideritally 
he dwells on the importance of Dharma and exhorts the path of 
meditation, 


The? soul is wandering in: this eternal time; deluded by 


cognitive-infatuatory Karma ( दर्शनमोहनीयकर्मन्‌ ) it has been subject- - 


ed to many amisery. It can acquire beatitude by realizing 
itself and giving up attachment towards material accessories 
. which are after all foreign to the real nature of the Self. The 
soul is sentient ‘while the rest of the substances are non-sentient: 
The body, senses and other worldly paraphernalia are'renlly 
different from this potent Self and the real salvation of the Self 
lies in the recognition of the fact thatthe Self is distinct and 
different from everything else. The Fall consists in this deluded 
misapprehension as a result of which the Self identifies itself 
with non-Self. When this differentiation is effected and when 
the Karmic matter is radically annihilated from the Soul, the 
mundane Self evolves into that eternal Higher Self endowed with 
omniscience, omnipotence, and omnibliss, Here then results 
the higher identity of the Individual and the Universal. It ig 





1 That the original was difficult and hence he wanted to put forth 
a Hindi version. . 
2 The Hindi version runs thus :— 
मव भटकनसे भीतहों योग व्रेससानिराज । 
प्राकूतदोहोमे रचो निजसंबोधन काज ॥ १०७ घ , 
.9 In the following paras I have attempted a synthetical “summary 
of:the subject matter of योगसार, 


5 
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the Universal self that is labouring under the denomination of 
the Individual because of the! Karmic shackles that are binding 
the soul from times immemorial. But for the Karmic limitations 
the soul is pure, taintless and enlightened. Its powers are 
crippled and curbed by Karmas. When once the Universal self 
is evolved we can call that, to satisfy the itch of our tongues, 
with any honorific epithets, say, different names of higher 
divinity as adopted in different religions. The ideal Divinity 
and the individual self, though having distinct individualities, 
are potentially and ‘qualitatively one, with the only difference 
that-the former is liberated and the latter is not from Karmas; 
the former is free and the latter is confined in this corporeal 
temple. e self is one, alone the material accessories and 
relations being of no real service. The Self is one in birth, one 
in.death and one forever. . र 


‘` ‘The path leading to that evolution of that Higher Self is 
marked with many a phenomenal practice that would givea 
moral training to the aspirant; but to mistake these phenome- 
nal and preliminary practices for that Higher Tdentity is a fatal 
blow to Self-realization, The phenomenal will have to be soon 
replaced by Noumenal-Self is self and nothing else-and then 
comes the attainment of eternal bliss and final liberation. 


The division of the cosmos and its interaction, into six 
substances? and nine categories? as related by the Jainas is 
only phenomenal. The real object to be known in its positive and 
exclusive aspects is the sentient self. To know it thus 
is to know the world in its sentient and  nonsentient 
varieties, 


Real Dharma does not consist merely in ritualistic elabora- 
tion, scriptuzal repetition and corporeal mortification but it con- 
sists mainly in abandoning various passions‘ that work like 
a brake on the path of Liberation, When the soul is affected by 
anger, pride, deceit and greed the mind loses its discriminative 


power and no Right Knowledge can be attained, in the absence 





. 1 Karman accordivg to Jaina Metaphysics isa subtle matter which 
flows into the soul becauss of passions and other activities, mental 
verbal and physical. This Karman theory is peculiarly Jaina. ' 

2 mai, gam. धर्म, stad, आकाश and r-a discourse on these 
from परमात्मप्रकाश with English translation is given below. 

3 Nine categories are 7 gas viz (जीव, अजीब, आसव, वव, संवर, निर्जरा 
भोक्ष ) together with पुण्य and पाप. 

4 ways viz. क्रोध, मान, माया and लोम. 
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of which Liberation is meaningless. He is areal aspirant likely 
to attain Liberation, who has given up all material atiachments 
and begun to take pleasure in the tabernacle of the self. 


One should give up all kinds of dubitations and concentrate 
himself on the pure nature of the Self. The ‘ selfs’ though indi-. 
vidually different have 8 community of qualitative nature and 
potentiality, all are naturally sentient and potentially 
omniscient. By different kinds of meditations one comes to 
acquire spiritual equanimity which is the next previous step to 
Liberation 


Be he'a householder or a monk if he sincerely meditates on 
the nature of the Self giving up all attachments to the best of his 
individual ability, he will certainly be gifted with 8 spiritual 
reward which would gradually amount to Final Liberation. 

A few specimen दोहा8 from योगसार are quoted below ~— 

T ee amg अणाइ जीउ भवसायरु जि अणंतु ! 
मिच्छादुंसणमोहिषउ ण वि सुह, gra जि पत्त ॥ v ॥ 
Neng fag uz जिणु किण्डु ga सिव संतु । 
सो परमध्पा जिणमणिउ ves जाणि णिमंतु ॥ ९ ॥ 
जो परमप्पा सो जि 2 gy जो gy सो परमप्पु । 
इड जाणोविणु जोइआ ! 3 अण्ण म करहु वियण्पु ॥ २२ ॥ 
वयतवसंजममूळगुण ec AFE fnm । 
जाम ण जाणइ TH परु. Bae भावपावित्त ॥ २९ ॥ 
अप्पा अप्पई जो मुणइ जो परमाव चएइ। 
सो wag सिवपुरगमणु जिणवर Vi भणेइ ॥ 3४; 
जीवाजीवह C जो जाणइ ते जाणियउ | 
Hee कारण, एउ भणइ जोइ जोइहिं' भणिउ (2) ॥ ३८ ॥ ` 
* आउ गलइ णै वि मणु गलंइ ण वि आसा हु गलड । 


~ 


मोह फुरइ ण वि अप्पहिउ इम संसारु भमेइ ॥ ४८ ॥ 








_ I It is intentionally that L bave not given the Sk, छाया of these verses. 
. Personally I am against the method of studying ay. with Sk. छाया. This 
method should be discouraged earlier the better, as it has no reasonable 
justification 
2 Students of अपन्रेश Mss. will have to make some concession for the 
vagary of scribes with respect to the interchange of अनुनासिक and argent 
or adopting either of them or dropping both 
हि योगिन्‌ 
4 The Hindi version runs thue.— 
आशय गले मन ना गले इच्छाशा न गलंत । 
Por योह सदा बढ़े यासे अग अकांत ॥ ४८ 
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1 धण्णा से मयवंत ge जे परमाव च्यात । 
लोयाळोयपयासयरु अप्पा विमल iR? ॥ ६३ ॥ 
विरला जार्णहिँ तत्तु gg ( ह!) विरला णिखुणहि तसु । 
विरला झायहि ag जिय विरला धारहिं' ag ॥६५॥ 
3 अप्यसरूवह जो रमइ छंडवि सहु ववहारु। | 

सो सम्माइही SAF लहु पावइ भवपारु ॥ ८८ ॥ 


II परमात्मप्रकारा 


परमात्मप्रकाश or परमप्पपयासु has the honour of being the first 
complete sqm work to be printed. Unfortunately if does not 
appoar to have reached the hands of oriental scholars.* The text 
‘with Higdi translation was published by Babu Surya Bhanu 
Vakil as eagly as 1909. Further in 1916 another edition of if 
appeared in रायचंद्र जैन शात्रमाला Bombay. The text is fairly accu- 
rate and it is accompanied by ब्रह्मदेव'5 ê Sanskrit commentary and 
Pandita Daulata Ramji’s® हिंदी टीका which isa Hindi rendering 
of the Sk. Commentary. In Kanarese also there is a commentiry 
on परमात्मप्रकाश by बाळचेद्रदेव and so far as my information goes, 
if is not published anywhere. An.English translation? of it 
with copious notes by Mr. R. D. Jaina, B. A. of Meerut was 
published from Arrah, in 1915. 


From the commentarial literature on प्ररमात्मप्रकारा noted above 
we ean imagine the popularity of that work. Its subject-matter 
has influenced many Jaina authors of laterperiod. Many Hindi 


1 मारयवान नर धन्य सो जिन त्यागे परभाव | 

लोकालोकप्रकाशक देखा आत्मराव ॥ 

2 लोकालोकप्रकाशकरं आत्मानं विमलं । 

3 निजस्वरूपेम जो रमे त्याग सर्व व्यवहार । 

सम्यग्दष्टी होइ सो aia लहे भवपार ॥ ८८ ॥ . 

'4 See opening remarks of Dr. Gune to his Introduction to sayt- 

कहा, i 
5 About ब्रह्मदेव'७ date eto. see below. 
6 प. दीछतराम was a voluminous Hindi writer of the last quarter of 
18th Century. He has rendered into Hindi many Sk. Puranas. Inspite 
of ast peculiarities of his language his works are widely read even in 
South—Jaina Hitaishi. 

7 बाल्चेद्रदेंव has written Kanarose Commentary on the three works 
पयास्तिकायसार, प्रबचनसार and समयसार of geage. Comparing his Kanarese Com- 
mentary with जयसेन 8 Sk. Commontis 7 on the same it appears that बाळचंद 
is later than जयसेन--386 the discussion of sixq’s date below. 

8 The translator appears to be guided more by the Hindi transla. 
tion then by the original text, the translation is now antedated 
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poets reproduce ideas therefrom quite unconscious of the source. 
Small ethico-metaphysical treatises in Kanarese like चिन्मयचिन्ता- - 
मणि! सिद्धराशि, ज्ञानभास्करचरित borrow many ideas and similes from 
परमात्मम्रकाहा. ( प. or प. प्र. ). 


There is some doubt as to the original strength of पी. Dr. 
Gune probably on the strength of some Ms. notes that there are 
330 दोहाड ^. in ve xe The printed edition, however, has 345 all 
of which are commented on by ब्रह्मदेव. S. admits some प्रणा-अपम्रेश 
verses as regular text; for instance, 187 ( not in B. Ms. } and 
344-45 (in B. Ms: also). There are some non-əmės verses 
which he rightly calls प्रक्षेपक, vide 66 ( not in B. Ms. ), 239 ( not 
in B. Ms ), 240 ( not in B. Ms. ),247 ( B. admits) *. Then there 
are some saya verses which ब्रह्मदेव ०8118 क्षेपक vide, 28-39 ( B. ad- 
mits them ); 124-126 ( B. admits them ); 241 ( B. ddmits ); 268 
( not in B.) The Ms. B. gives two drs, one between 211 and 
212 of the printed edition and another between 264 and 265 but 
strange indeed that these two dais stand merely as अपभ्रंश quota- 
tions in the Sk. commentary on दोहाड 211 and 264 respectively. 
The exact strength of पर ye can be settled only by collating 
more Mss. 


The contents of परमाल्मप्रकाश are of the same nature as those of 
योगसार given above. Still q. is not without its specialities, It is 
. more systematic in iis topical treatment: portions of it are 
writiten in conversational form. Some verses are put in the 
mouth ofsmsW * andthe answers thereto in the mouth of : 
जोइदु. This work is composed at the explicit request of भद्र्पभाकर. 

aries पणविवि पंचगुरु सिरिजोइंदुजिणाउ । 


भटृपहायरि? विण्णविउ विमलु करेविणु भावु ॥ ८ ॥ ` 





-1 Being published by Prof. Kundanagar and myself-in a Kanarese 
Magazine. 

2 See his Introduction to म. क, 

3 I have compared the printed edition with an aceurnte Me. B. the 
comparative resulis on the प्रक्षेपक verses I have given in brackets. 

4 The verse No 247 is known to हेमचंद्र See, the discussion of the 
date below. 


5 भट्टत्रभाकर 18 one name and not two names of two different persons 
as ug and प्रभाकर--*8nd hence the question, whether yg might be dft 
as put forth by Pt. Premi, loses its force. 

6 Some times I have added अनुनासिक$ 

7 ° पहायरि for quaft Inst. Sing. 

8 ४. L. Gong 
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qur पृणुः पणविवि पंचगुरु भावि" चित्ति धरेवि । 
भटृपहायर णिखुणि gg अप्पा feug कहेवि ॥ ११ ॥ 
इत्थु ण लिव्वउ dale गुणदोस वि mg 
भट्टपहायरकारणइं? मड पुणु पुणु वि TT ३४२ ॥ 





We do not learn much about this भद्दप्रभाकर from the work. 
He is a very devoted disciple of “8g; he is called qq? and 
addressed. as योगिन्‌ more than once. It is not much if one infers 
that he was a Jains योगिन्‌ from such phrases:— 


पुणु पुणु qum पंचगुरु ( ११ ) 
° सिरेगुरु arah gag महु ( १२७ ) 


° , 
परमात्मप्रकाश is & work of cosmopolitan character and there is 
always an attempt to harness non-Jaina terminology into the 
servico of the Jains metaphysical conceptions :— 


अप्पा कम्मविवज्जियउ केवछणाणे' जेण । 

लोयाछोउ वि मुणइ जिय सव्वगु qum तेण ॥ ५२ ॥ 

अप्पा पंगुहु* AYE अप्पु ण जाइ ण एइ। 

भुवणत्तयहँँ वि मज्झि जियः ! विहि आणइ विहि णेइ ॥ ६७॥ 
जहि मइ तहिं गइ जीव gg मरणु वि जेण लहेहि। 

तें परबंभु मुएवि मई मा परद्व्वि करेहि ॥ ११३ ॥ 

जे सिवद्‌सागि परमखुहु पावहि झाणु करतु i 

तं सुहु भुवाणि वि अस्थि ण वि मेलिवि देउ अणंतु ॥ ११७ ॥ 


This work recognizes the two standpoints of viewing things 
viz. व्यवहारनय and Raat” and in majority of cases the subject 
matter is treated from the second view point. The author is true 
योगी, & devotee of the self, rising above the petty sectarian biases 
in the spiritual domain. 


1 V.L. पुण पुण 

2 Inst. Sing. quite usual in sizz's works. 

3 gog sega वढ (145 j- Brahmadeva uniformly translates ag as 
aa but हेमचन्द्र specially notes that qg means मढ vide मूढस्य नालिअवढो iv. 422. 
Phonetically वत्स is nearer qz nnd in पः s. gis not a right meaning. 

4 V.L.«*gz—Weakening हो which is generalised by हेम. IV. 338. 

5 हे जीव. 

6 Better mz". . 

7 तत्त्वार्थ Goat वक्ति व्यवहारो जनोदितम भ 

दष्यानुघोगतर्फण ४111. 23, 
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vj वरु pum agg cj ej खत्तिउ इउँ सेसु 
पुरिस णउंसउ इत्थि हँ मण्णइ मूढ़ विसेसु ॥ २ ॥ 
'तरुणउ Fes रूवडउ* सुरउ पंडिउ दिव्वु 
. सवणउ2 Faas सेवडउ* geg मण्णइ Weg ॥ <३ ॥ 
The tenor of his meditation is that it is silly to import 
distinctions in the real nature of the self :— 
t अप्पा णिम्मळु णाणमउ ” 

- The author makes a distinction between practical and the 
ideal and he aims to subordinate the practical to the ideal though 
he never ridicules the former. The author does not take merely 
spiritualistic flights in ideal realms but he knows the general run 
of the mass to whom also he has to say something :& 

5 दाणु ण दिण्णउ मुणिवरहँ ण वि पुज्जिउ जिणणाहु । 
6 पंच ण dia परमगुरु किमु होसइ सिवलाहु ॥ २९९ ॥ 


We are likely to feel that the author is sometimes self- 
conflicting but that conflict is only apparent as the statements 
are made sometimes from phenomenal ;and sometimes from: 
noumenal points of view. Some verses from q.s. are of high 
ethical character: sometimes the illustrations are drawn from 
everyday life :— 

मह्लाह बि णासंति गुण जह? संसग्गु ध्सलेहिं । 

चहसाणरु Slee मिलिउ a पिट्टियट्ट घणेहिं॥ २३७॥ 
ufq पयंगा सद्वि मय गय prag णासंति। 

अलिउल tag मच्छ रसि किम अणुराउ करंति ॥ २४२ ॥ 

Was अहिरणि वारे घणवडणु संडस्य य FATE । 

लोहह लग्गिवि हुयवहहँ Reg पडंतउ तोडु ॥ २४४ ॥ 

जर्लसिंचण argan पुणु पुण पीलणदुक्ख | 

णेहहं छग्गिवि तिळणियरु जंति सहतउ Magu २४६ ॥ 








1 V. ए. रूयडउ- 

2 Digambar. 

3 Buddhist. 

4 Svetimbare. 

5 Also अरे जिय जिणवइमाति करि ( 264). 

6 "These are आईतू सिद्ध आचार्य उपाध्याय and wiag. 
7 On tho analogy of s—ending nouns taking st as the bass. 
8 V. L. gam 

9 grag and iaz aro locative Sing. as good as फासे गे. - 

10 This 18 a wp on aera. 
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जे दिट्टा सूरुग्गमाणि ते अत्यवणि ण दिह ! 
ते" कारणिं वढ धम्मु करि धाणि जोव्वणि किमु तिह ॥ 

The author puts beautifully the distinction between the 
individual and the Universal selfs-the quiut-essence of Jaina 
Metaphysics >— 

Vg जो अप्पा सो परमाप्पा 
कम्मविसेसे जायड जप्पा | 
जामइ जाणइ अप्पे" अप्पा 
ब्लामइ सो जि देउ परमाप्पा ॥ ३०५ ॥ 

Proportionate to his high metaphysical reflections the author 

is modest«— Hd 7 
Hag क्रिंपि वि जॅपियउ जुत्ताजत्त अवे इत्थु । 
तं वरणाणि wHg महु जे बुज्झहिं परमत्थ ॥ ३५३ ॥ 

The philosophical tone of this work is the same as that of 
योगसार-०ए०1 phrases and sentences are common in both the works. 
There is& short discourse on the Six substances that constitute the 
Universe according to Jaina philosophy. Itis an independent 
section as it were, where the author gives the definitions &c, ‘of 
various substances. ` 

उद्‌व्वड जाणहि ताइँ छह तिहुयणु भरियउ जेहिं। 
आइविणासविवञ्जियहिं णाणिहि पमणियएहिं ॥ १४२ ॥ 
wig सचेयणु seq मुणि, पंच अचेयण अण्ण | 

gag धम्माधम्मु णहु काळें सहिया मिण्ण ॥ १४३ ॥ 
मुत्तिविहूणड णाणमउ परमाणंद्सहाउ 

णियमिं जोइय अप्पु मुणि निच्च निरेजणु भाउ॥ १४० y 








1 qur. 
2 V.L. ny ( = व्यर्थ ) 


3 Jainism does not admit that this Universe iscreated by any auper- 
natural sentiont agency. The Universe is uncreated and eternal in its 
basic and constituent elements. To putthe Jaina view point in brief, 
the whole range of existence can be divided into two sections, living and 
non-living ( जीव and अजीव ). Pure life is an impossibility in transmigra- 
tory stato. This is possible only in Liberation where the soul is free 
from Karma ( see note No} p. 140). arafa is of five kinds i matter (पुढल) 
ji Principle or fulcrum of motion (धर्म) iii Principle or fulerum of rest 

अधर्म ) iv space ( आकाश ) v Time (काळ ). It is ezsential to note that 
Space and Time are fundamental elements of the system of reality 
according to Jainism and not mere conceptions without any objective 
background, 


i 
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> “पुग्गछु छव्विहु qu वढ इयर ag वियाणि | 
धम्माधम्भूवि गइठियहिं कारण पभणंहिं णोणि ॥ १४५ d 
gag weg उवरि ठियईं णियमिँ wm वसंति । 
ले णहु aq वियाणि gg जिणवरु एउ CUP ॥ १५६ ॥ 
काळु मुणिज्जहि ey Ig NETA एउ। 
रयणहंरासि विभिण्ण जिम तसु अणुअह तह भेउ ॥ १४०॥ 
जीउ वि पुग्गलु काळु जिय ए ASRU दव्व | 
इयर अखंड वियाणि gs अप्पपयेसहिं सव्व Nae n 
aq चयारिवि इयर जिय गमणागमणविहीण । 
जीड वि पुग्गळु परिहरिवि पम़हिं णाणिपवीण ॥ १४५ ॥ | 
धम्माधम्मुवि wep जिउ ए जि असंखपएस | E" 
गयणु अणंतपएसु मुणि बहुविह पुम्गळदेस ॥ १५० ॥ 
लोयायासु धरोवे जिय कहियडं दव्वई जाई । 
ऽएक्कुहिं ABa imer जागे सगुणहिं णिवसहिं ताई ॥ १५१ ॥ 
wag दुव्वइं ऽदेहियहं णियणियकज्जु जणंति | 
चउगइडुक्स “सहाते जिय ते संसार भमंति ॥ १५२॥ 

In view of the importance of the above section as an, intro- 
duction to Jaina philosophy and the succinct way in which it is 
worded, I have given below the English translation of -its The: 
English translation of परसात्मप्रकाश by Mr, Jaina noted above is 
antiquated : it is more & transvocabulation than a translation, 
So I have given àn independent translation utilising the . 


English equivalents for Jaina technical terms as used by Prof. 
Chakravarti’, Mr, J. L. Jaini® and Prof. Ghoshal.’ ` 


' 142. Know them to be six substances, that have no origination 
(beginning) and destruction and that have been described by 
the Omniscient and with which the three worlds are repleto, — * 7 





For six kinds of matter see पेचास्तिकाय ८३. 8. B, J. 2.83. 
V. L. छोगागा्ठ 
V. L. do 
V. L. ver 
VLR 
V. L. सहंत ô 
T His translation of पंचासिकाय (Sacred Books of the Jainas ) 
Vol. HI 


8 His translation of qenie, गोम्मटसार and so on. (8.B.J, IL and V) 
9 His translation of geras ( 5. B. J. I) : 


6 
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148. Know the soul ( जीव ) to be a sentient substance and 
the other five insentient viz. Matter (yas); principle of motion 
(wa); principle of rest ( अधमे ); space ( आकाश )—all these accom- 
panied by time ( काल ) are distinct from the soul 


144. Oh ARa! Know the soul to be a positive entity (भाव) 
necessarily noncorporeal, an embodiment of knowledge, 
characterised by supernormal bliss, eternal and tainiless. 


145. Matter (gga ) in its six kinds is corporeal; my boy! 
know the rest to be incorporeal. The wise say that the? prin- 
ciple of motion (aå )'and that of rest (eta) are the Sime qua 
non of the motion and rest respectively. 


146. Kgow you that as the space substance, ( आकांश ) in 
which necessarily remain accommodated all substances—so say 
the great Jinas 


147. Know youtime to be & substance which has the 
character of introducing changes in other things ( adat or which 
is characterised by continuity.) The instants of time are mutu- 
ally isolated and different like Jewels in a heap. 


74148. Oh being! Know you that all other substances 
except soul, matter and time are indivisible wholes (or homo- 
geneous wholes ), with their space~points ( प्रदेश ). 

149. The remaining four substances ( धमे अधमे, आकाश and 
काल ) excepting soul and matter are void of movement—so say’ 
those advanced in knowledge (experts of knowledge.) 


150. The principle of motion and that of rest are indivi 
dually homogeneous wholes endowed with innumerable space 
points. Know the sky to be of infinite space-points; while matter 
is of many a dimension. l 


151 These substances, Oh being! are said to be confined 
to? physical space. Though remaining together in this world 
they retain their ( individual ) qualities. 

152. All these substances render their respective functions 


towards embodied beings who suffering the misery of fourfold 
existence wander in this transmigratory condition. 





1 See the brilliant notes of Prof. Chakravarti on धर्म and अधर्म, S. B. 
J, vol. IIL p. 95, ` 


2 छोकाकाश 
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III श्रावकाचार दोहक 


1 श्रावकाचार दोहक is another अपभ्ररा work of our author. We 
have come accross two Mss. of it-one in Delhi ( पंचायती मंदिर ) 
and the other in आग्रा ( मोतीकटारा मंदिर ). Inthe body of the work 
the name of the author is not mentioned. The Delhi Ms. does 
not mention anything about the author : while in the Ms. from 
Agra we find the author's name mentioned as जोगेंद्रदेव ( sig?) 
Pandita Jugalakishore has seen both these Mss. personally 
Panditji remarks, ‘The work is important asa piece of अपभ्रंश 
literature, moreover there are many fine similes and the ethical 
tone of the work is very healthy.’ It has 224 दोहक8, It is some 
times referred to as नव ( नो ) श्रावकाचार from the fact that its open- 
ing word is णवकार ê to wit:— 


णवकारोप्पिण पंचगुरु दूरदुलियदुहकम्मु | 
संसेवें पयढक्‍्खरहिं >अक्खिय सावयधम्मु ॥ १ ॥ 


The treatment of the subject matter here is systematic as the 
suthor goes from one topic to another. The phraseology is more 
popular than technical. In his desire to make the work popular 
the author admits many side-topics and exhortations thereon. 
The श्रावकान्वार opens with a few introductory deans. After 
that follow various topics which might be merely listed here; 
Eleven प्रतिमाs ( the stages in the house-holder’s life) ii सम्यरदशेन 
and its flaws; iii Eight eus and the defects of other 
articles of foodfor bidden for a  house-holder; iv a 





1 Iam very grateful to Pt. Jugalakishore the learned editor of 
अनेकांत who supplied me with a transcript of this श्रावकाचार from his own 
copy which he had made after consulting Delhi & Agra Mas. 





2 Itis not in any way abnormal: many Jaina Stotras derive their 
names from their opening words, for instance, भक्तामरस्तोत्, स्वयंभूस्तेत्र, Seu 
‘ART, and so on. ; 

3 आख्यातः आवकंधर्मः 

4 The Digambar literature is sufficiently rich in manuals on smagt- 
चार ( giving rules about House-holder’s life). In the Svetambar canon 
as it exists today, the subject of श्रावकाचार is found in the seventh Anga— 
उवासदृगसाओ.- When once Digambars disowned the canon as formed by the 
first Pataliputra Council as not genuine, there was no other alternative 
left for them than to write manuals on different subjects mainly based on 
traditional memory notes. The earliest manual on श्रावाकाचार is by mima 
(cirea2nd century A. D.) in svgq-it is known as उपासकाध्ययन also. Some of 
the other manuals are :--चसुनोदे श्रावकाचार (17 प्राकृत ); अमितगाते आवकाचार; DUC 
"ing of आझाधर; पूज्यपाद उपासकाचार; धर्भसंग्रह आवका चार of पे. मेवाबी and many others, 


हि i 4 ; 
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discourse on seven apas. v Fruit of Right Faith ( सम्यग्द्न ) 
which is the base for further vows (ads). viThe twelve ads of 
8 श्रावक, vii A discourse on श्रावकधर्मं (householders life) viii A 
discourse on दान with its kinds and पात्रापात्रविचार, ix a discourse 
on धर्म and its glorification; x necessity of giving up sense-attach- 
ments and passions xi स्वाध्याय and glorification of तीथथकरत्व xii पूजा 
of a तीर्थकर and the method of it. xiii Glorification of Right faith, 
meditation and पैचनसस्कार, xiv Human birth glorified and conclu- 
sion, As the work is not published as yet and as the subject is 
of popular interest treated inasimple manner I have given 
excerpts from it extensively. 
. . अरहंतु वि दोसहिं रहिउ जासु वि केवलणाणु | 
* णुणमुणियकालत्तयहुः वयणु वि तस्स पमाणु ॥ ५॥ 
तं पायडु जिणवरवयणु गुरुउवएसें होइ । 
; अंधारइ विणु दीवइण अहव किं eee कोइ? ॥ ६ ॥ 
संजमु dig सउच्च तउ3 जसु सूरिहिँ^ गुरु सोह | 
ˆ दाह-छेय-कस-धांयसमु उत्तम कंचण होइ ॥ a 
मग्गइ गुरुउवएसियई णर सिवपट्टणि wa 
लि fur वग्घह वणयरहे चोरहँ पीडि वि पडंति ॥ < ॥ 
J ue * * A oc 
Searels d कहिउ अरि जिय सावयधम्मु । 
सत्तिए परिपाळंतयह सहळउ माणुसजम्मु ॥ ५ ॥ 
पंचुंचरई णिवित्ति जसु वसणु ण एक्कु वि होइ । 
सम्मत्तें' AJEA पढमउ सावउ सोइ ॥ १० N 
पंचाणुव्वय जो धरइ णिम्मल वय गुण तिण्णि । 
पसक्खावयइं TAR जसु सो बीयउ माणि मण्णि ॥ ११ ॥ 
चउरष्ृहं (1) दोसहं रहिउ पृष्वाइरिथकमेश। | 
जिणु dag dag तिहुमि सो तिज्जड fera मण्णि ॥ १२॥ 
` ` उहयचउद््सिअद्टमिहिँ जो पालइ उववासु। 
सो चउत्थु was भणिउ इुक्कियकम्मविणासु ॥ १३ ॥ 
dag जसु कच्चासणह हरियहि णाहि पवित्ति । 
मणवयकायहि ९ छट्टयह दिवसं णारिणायीत्ते ॥ १९० ॥ 





1: Not in Hem. but it appears to be a weakening of gt. ` 
2 Ms, reads बोइ 
3 -शौच-० स उच्चतड 
4 Hem. does not admit ह or R as- Gen, Sg. termination: for all 
Mas. g; हो and sg iv. 38. 
. 8 This is a discourse on 11 प्रतिमाह, . 
6 "The.6th.sfqar according to श्रीसमंतमद्र 1 राजिशाक्तिविरतिःः 
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चंमयारि सत्तमु भणिउ अद्टमु चत्तारंभु | 
मुक्कपरिग्गहु जाणि जिया णवमड वज्जियडंमु ॥ १५॥ 
अणुमइ देइ ण पुच्छियड दसमउ जिणउवइष्ट [ 
एयारहमड त (g1) दुविहु ण उ मंजइ TIE ॥ १६॥ 
# i * LE * B * 
मज्जु मंसु महु परिहरहि करि पंचुंबर दूरि । 
. आयहि Stat अदृहिमि तस उप्पज्जइ भुरि ॥ २२॥ 
महु आसाइय थोडड"वि णासइ पुण्ण SES + 
बेइसाणरहं Aps वि काणणु seg महंतु ॥ २३ ॥ 


सांगे मज्जमंसरथहूँ ! मइलिज्जइ सम्मत्त | _ © 
अंजणगिरिसंगिँ सर्सिहिं किरणउ काला हुंति ॥ २८ ॥९ 
* * * * 


qa जि मूल धम्मं पि वहु सो उप्पाडिड जेण । 
दुलफलकुसुमइं कवण कहा आनिसु मक्खिउ तेण ॥ ४०॥ 
Ld * * * 
जइ अहिलासु णिवारियड ता वारियड परयारु | 
अह mgg जित्तइणा जित्तउ was सदारु ॥ ५१ ॥ . 
चसणाइँ ताव 2 छंड जिया परिहर वसणासत्त | l 
Seine संसग्गें हरिया पेक्सह तरू डज्झंति ॥ ५२॥ 
* ak 3E * 
दुसणंभूमिहि बांहिरा जिय वयरुक्स ण हुंति । 
विण वयरुक्खहं सुक्सफला आयसहो (1) ण पहोति ॥ ५० n 
3E Ld 3k e ` 
भोगह करहि पमाण जिय इंदिय म करि aga । 
हंति ण मल्ला पोसिया दुटू काला सप्प ॥ ६५॥ 
दिसिविर्दिसिहि परिमाण करि aag mag जेण । 
मोकलियहिं आसागयहिं enr पालिउ तेण“ ॥ ६६ ॥ 
Ld * Ld * 
सण्णासेण मरतयहं BAT इच्छियलाद्वि । 
इच्छि ण कायउ भंति करि जहिं wee तहिं सिद्धि ॥ ७८ ॥ 
* * 3E 3k 
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सावयधम्महं सयलहं दाणु पहाण GTZ । 
दिज्जइ विणयेण सया बुज्िवि पत्त अपत्त ॥ ७२ ॥ 
उत्तिमपत्तु alte जगि मज्झिमु सावउ सिह । 
1 अविरियसम्माइट्रिजण पभणिउ qur etre ॥ ७६ ॥ 
qué जिणउवएसियहं तिंहिंमि देइ ज़ दाणु । 
कल्लाणाईं पंचई लहिवि भुंजइ सोक्‍्सणिहाण ॥८०॥ 
दंसणरहियकुपत्ति जइ दिण्णउ are कुभोउ । 
खारधडइ ag णिवडियउ णीरु वि खारउ होइ ॥ ८) ॥ 
. फाई agag daag जा किवणाहं घरि होइ । | 
छायरणीरु-खारिं भरिउ पाणिउ पियइ ण कोइ ॥ «९ ॥ 
पन्त fave थोअडउ RaRa होइ बहु 
age बीउ धरणिहिं पडियड वित्थरु Se महंतु ॥ ५० ॥ 
* 3k 3k के 
ज॑ जिय दिज्जइ इत्थ भवि ते geng परलोइ । 
We सिंचइ तरुवरहं फछुडालह पाणि होइ ॥ ५५॥ 
* ae हि... 
qe ge पावेण gg एउ पसिद्धउ लोइ । 
तम्हा धम्मु समायरहि जे ager होइ ॥ १०१ ॥ 
धम्में' जाण edid णरा पावें? जाण ण हुंति a 
घरयर गेहुवरि चड॒हिं कूवखणा य तलि wid ॥ १०२॥ 
सत्थ सएण वियाणियई धम्मु ण चरइ मुणेवि । 
दिणयरसउ जइ उग्गमइ Weg HIT तो वि १०५॥ 
3 * ak * 
जो वयभायणु सो जि तणु कि कज्जइ इथरेण । 
तं सिर्‌ जं जिणमुणि णवह Veg मत्तिमरेण ॥ ११६ ॥ 
जे सुणंति धस्मक्खरईँ ते es मण्णमि कृष्ण 1 
जें जोबहिं जिणवरहँ मुह ते पर लोयण धण्ण ॥ ११८ ॥ 


ae n ae * 
घार्णिंदिय वढ वसि करहि crag विसयकसाउ । 
गंधह लंपडु सिलिमुहु वि ... ... ... ... ॥ १२५ ॥ 


wag उप्परि मइ म करि णयण णिवारहि जैत । 


खवांसत्तपयंगड़ा पक्खहि दीवि aa ॥ १२६ ॥ 
3 * * * 
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मउयत्तण जिय मणि धरहि माणु पणासइ जेण । 
ener तिमिरु ण ठाहरइ qug गयाणे ठिएण ॥ 9३3२ ॥ 
* d $ ak म - 
mas विणयविषज्जियहँ गुण सयळ वि णासाते । 
अह सरवर विणु पाणियईँ HABE केम ved ॥ १३८ k 
गुणबंतह सह संगु करि भलिम पावहि जेम । 
सबणसुपत्तविवाज्जियउ वरु तरु qug केम ॥ १४१ ॥ 
3k * EE: "5 


जो जिए ण्हायइ घयपयहिं झरहिं ण्हाविज्जइ सोडू | 
सो पावइ जो जं करइ ve पसिद्ठउ लोइ ॥ १८१ ॥ 
गंधोएण जि जिणवरहं venta पुण्णु wey । 7 
तेळहे बिंदु विमळजलि को वारइ पसरंतु ॥ १८२ ॥ 
धूवड Bag जिणवरहं ag पसरइ सोहग्गु । 
इस्थुम कायउ भंति करि तिं पडिबडूड सग्गु ॥ १८८ ॥ 
* * * * 
quu पाउ जसु मणि ण तसु दुत्तर भवसिंधु । 
कणयलोहाणियलईँ जियहँ किं ण कुण पयबंधु ॥ २११ ॥ 
1जाइँ Rag असिआउसा पाउण SHE ताह । 
अहव दावाणळु किं करइ पाणियर्गहिरठियाईँ ॥ २१४ ॥ 
ae * क * 
gem लहिवि मणुयत्तणउ भोयहं पेरिउ जेण । 
इंधणकज्जें कप्पयरू मुलहो BST तेण ॥ २१९ ॥ 
* * * * 
दंसणु णाण fter तउ रिसि गुरु जिणवर देउ ! 
बोहसमाहिएँ स हु मरण भवि भावे हुज्जड एड ॥ २२४ ॥ 

I have been able to trace some ‘eight quotations in श्रुतसागर'5 
Commentary on षद्पाहुड ^ from this श्रावकाचार, The numbers of 
these quotations in the Ms. before me are 148, 156, 111, 112, 109, 
105, 139 and 110 alphabetically arranged. From these quota- 
tions it is quite plain that श्रुतसागर has used नवकारश्रावकान्वार for his 
Commentary. Of these there are two quotations which raise al- 
together a new issue with regard to the authorship of नवकारश्राबका- 
चार which we might note below. श्रुतसागर commenting on भावपाहुड 
quotes :— 





1 जहि (४. 1.. ) 2i 
2 Published in ante g जेन अथमाला A Sf 3 SMO 
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तथा चोक्तं लक्ष्मीधरेण भगवताः-¬ 

अन्नाए दुलिद्वियई अरे जिय gg आवग्गु । 

लेंक्सडियए विणु खोडयहे wy सचिक्ललु दुम्गु॥ 
—~Now this is 148th दोहा from the श्राचकाचार. 
Then again in the same commentary :— 

तथा चोक्तं रक्ष्मीचंद्रेण गुरुणा 

बेयावच्यें fares वयाणियरों वि ठाइ। 

खक्कसरहो किह dasg जंतउ धरणह जाइ ॥ 

° —this is 139 th दोहा of our श्रावकाचार. श्रुतसागर 
definitely ascribes the authorship of these two verses to लक्ष्मीघर or 
लक्ष्मीचंद्र apd he uses quite familiar terms like गुरू, भगवान्‌ as though 
लक्ष्मीघर is hig immediate preceptor. We are led to doubt whether 
लक्ष्मीधर or लक्ष्मीचंद्र 18 the author of this श्रावकाचार or जोगेंद्र ( दु ) as the 
Agra Ms. says. The whole problem can be made clear when 
some more Mss.' of नवकारश्रावकाचार are available We do not 
find any striking phraseological similarities (excepting one or two 
which may be even accidental cf. 128 श्रा. with 266 ठप. प्र.) but 
there are many common ideas. Compare श, 122 (&c. with 242 प. 
‘3.3 128 श्रा. with 266 प. प्र, and so forth. We have discussed below 








1 Inthe Senagana Mandira at Karanja there is a Ms, of a 
आवकाचार, which is ascribed in its Colophon to देवसेन. It is said to contain 
250 अपग्रंश qus. Rai Bahadur Hiralal has given opening and concluding 
extracts in his catalogue of Sk. and Prakrit Mss in C. P. and Berar. The 
ten opening verses that are given in the extract. are the same as the 
first ten in our नौफार्‌. आवकाचार. The six concluding ders that are given in 
the catalogue are interesting. No. 8 is the same as the last of our copy 
of आ. The 6th mentions देवसेन as the author. Excepting No. 5 others are 
not present both in Delhi and Agra Mss. The 6 its -run thus :-( I have 
not attempted any correction here. ) 


जो जिणसासण antag सो ag काहियठ सारु । 
- जो पाले सइ भाउ करि तो तरि पाचइ पारु ॥ १ ॥ 
पहु धम्सु जो आयरइ चउबण्णह मह कोइ 1 
सो ore णारी weraur सरयइ पावड सोइ ॥ २ ॥ 
काइ बहुल्लइ WT ( भासे ? ) यइ ताङ सूखइ जेण । 
यहु परमक्खरु वेरलइ PATI gs तेण ॥ ३ u 
aag लग्ग झुवयण सुग्गइ मच्छइ तेण । 
जह RR ay मव गयह काहउण किंब्वड तेण ॥ ४ n 
इसणणाणचरित्ततठ Us शुरु जिणवर देउ । 
मोहि समाहिए सहु मरण माबि भावे दिज्जउ पडु ॥ ५॥ 
इय दोहाबद्ध वयघम्मं देवसेण salg । 
- लहु अक्खर मत्ताहीयमोपय सयण खमतु ॥ ६॥ 
This makes the problem of authorship all the more difficult. cf. 
with 95 of दो. पा. quoted below 
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how. there are conspicuous phraseological similarities in his 
other works. 


AV दोहापाहूड AE 
Uptill now I have come accross two Mss. of दोहापाहुड, one 
from my collection and the other from Delhi Jaina Mandira 
Ms. B. (my copy ) so far as I can judge, is at least two hundred 
years old. It is a part of a small गुटिका (देवनागरी characters ) 
written in black and red ink. It is fairly accurate but for a few 
scribal mistakes. The pitiable tale about this Ms. is that por- 
tions of it are hopelessly rubbed away and with a good deal of 
difficulty I could copy out some verses. It has an explicit 
colophon : E 

`, इति श्री योगेंद्रदेवविरचित दोहापाहुडं नाम ग्रंथ समाप्त " 
"Tam very grateful to Pt. Jugalakishore through whose kind 
favour I got a transcript of the Delhi Ms. (D.) So far as Iocan 


judge from the transcript before me Ms. B appears to be more 
correct than Ms. D. The Ms. D. has the colophon; 


इति श्री मुनिरामसिंहविरचित पाहुडदोहा समाप्त 

Both the Mss. have 220 verses some of which are not in दोहा, 
metre, There are some variations in numberings and readings.. 
Peculiarly enough there ave three Sk. verses almost at the end of 


the book and these are common to both the Mss, They are as 
below 


कायास्तित्वार्थमाहारं कायाज्ज्ञानं समीहते ॥ 
ज्ञानं कर्मविनाशय तन्माशे परमं Te? ॥ २१६ d 
मुखनासिकयोमध्ये 3प्राणान्संच्यवते सदा ॥ 
आकाशे चरते नित्यं स जीवो (!) तेन जीवति* ॥ २१६ ॥ 
आपदा माच्छितो वारि-चलुकेनापि जीवति ॥ E 
अस्मःकुम्मसहस्तराणां गतजीवः करोति किं ॥ २२० ॥ 
The colophons are not in agreement asto the ' authorship of 


दोहापाहुड There is an internal reference in verse No. 209 where 
रामसिंह is mentioned 


प्रणुषेद्या बारह वि जिया भाविवि एक्कमणेण । 
रामसीहु माणे इम भणईँ सिवंपुर पावहि जेण ॥ २०१ ॥ 





1° See my crtiele * iq देवका एक cus ग्रंथ in अनेकांत vol. I and 
the editorial note thereon Te Ged 
2 Quated by Jayasena in his Conmentary 07 प्रवचनसार 
3 प्राणानां संचरते सदा ( ४. D.) te ot "a o5 
' Phe verse No. 219 is not clear as it stands. AS 
p x M कळ 
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Nothing can be categorically said about the authorship until 
some better Mss. come forth. The presence of three Sk. verses; 
the mention of रामसिंह not sf the end of the work,’ the close 
similarity of phraseology between परमात्मप्रकाश and दोहापाहुड, the 
conflicting colophons-these facts have rendered the problem all 
the more difficult, Can it not be that रामसिंह is only a traditional 
name like that of शान्ति incidentally mentioned in परमात्मप्रकार ? १ 


देवहँ Teas मुणिवरह भत्तिए पुण्णु हवेइ । 
कम्मक्खउ पुणु होइ ण वि अज्जउ साते भणेइ ॥ १८८ ॥ 


. .;The textual comparison between दोहापाहुड and other works 
of जोइंदु is very interesting. Many verses are common verbatim 
between” दोहापाहुड and wer. Herewith a few verses 
numbers from दो० with ye numbers in bracket are given, दो. 2 
(प. 285 ) 3 (118); 8( 252); 11( 254); 12( 275); 13 (258 ); 
14 (294 ); 17 ( 269 ); 18 ( 279 ) 23 (प. 66); 26 (81); 28 (90) 
29 (93); 33(72) 34 (71); 35(70) 37 (75); 49 (125); 
69 ( 97 ); 94 ( 288 ) 104 ( 257); 137 ( 187 ); 146 ( 237 ); 190 (291); 
and so forth. Besides these there are many phrases and parts of 
दोहा8 that are bodily repeated, sometimes with slight variations, 
Some verses from योगसार are also seen in दोहापाहुड ( ef. 40 योगसार 
with 79 0६ दो. पा. ). There are many common phrases. No. 19 of 
दोहापाहुड ( see the extracts below ) has been quoted by श्रुतसागर in 
his commentary on षट्रपाहुड. * A 

The contents’ of दोहापाहुड are of meditational nature where 
the author differentiates beween the body and the soul, the 
material paraphernelia and the sentient self and finally reflects 
on the essential characteristics of the self, from the realistic 


( निश्चय ) point of view. 
Since the work is-not published weimight give a few Ais here. 
गुरु दिणयरु गुरु हिमकिरण गुरु दीवड गुरु देउ । 
अप्य ote परंपरहँ जो दरिसावइ भेउ ॥ १ ॥ 
अभुजंतउ विसयसुहु 5 जे ण वि feug quei 
ते सासयसुहु eg ed? जिणवरु एम भणंति ॥ ४ ॥ 





i The name occurs in दोहा 209 while the work hae 220 verses. 
:2 silky is the author of परमाक्षप्रकाश and there ia not the least doubt 
about it. z 


3 p. 259 (मा. म. मा.) . . ^ 
4 "The subject matter being similar to that of यीगसार I have not 


given the extensive summary here. See the summary of योगसार above. 
5 D wer Sese (V. D.) 
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ण वि भुंजता विसयसुहा ass भाउ धर॑ति । 

सालिसित्यू ¦ जिम वप्पुडउ ? णर णरयह णिवडंलति॥ ५ ॥ 
» जो मुणि छवि विसयसुहा पुण अहिलासु करेइ । | 

Gay सोसणु सो Tex पुणु संसारु AAT ॥ १६ ॥ - | 

अधिरेण थिरा मइलेण णिम्मळा णिग्गुणेण गुणसार । 

काएण जा विढप्पड्‌ 3 सा किरया किण्ण कायव्वा ॥ "५ ॥ 

वरु विसु विसहरु वरु जलणु वरु सेविउ वणवासु । 

ण£ उ जिणधम्मपरम्मुहउ मिच्छत्तियसहृवासु ॥ २० ॥ 

जसु मणि णाणु ण विप्फुरइ prag BT करं । 

सो मुणि पावइ gry ण वि सलयई सत्थ gig ॥ २४ ॥ 

अप्पा केवलणाणउ Raez णिवसइ MEI, * 

तिहुयणि अत्थइ 5 digas पाउ ण amg तासु ॥ ५९ ॥ 

अप्पा दंसणाणमउ सयलु वि अण्ण पयाछु | 

इम 6 जाणेबिणु जोइयहों छंडहु मायाजालु ॥ ६८ ॥ 

agag पढियड़ मूढपरा ? तालु Sg जेण | 

एकक जे अक्खरु तं weg सिवपुरि गम्मइ जेण ॥ ९५॥ 

जीववहंतह णरयगइ अभयपदाणें ay | 

चे पह 5 जवला द्रिसियह जहि भावह तहि लग्गु ॥ १०४ y 

तोडिवि सयलवियप्पडा अध्पहं मणु वि RR | 

मुक्खु णिरंतरु तहिं लहहि लहु संसार तरेहि ॥ १३२ ॥ 

inga मुंडिय मुँडिया सिरु मुंडिउ चित्त ण मुंडिउ । 

Rak मुंडणु जं कियउ संसारह we ते कियउ ॥ १३४॥ 

तिव्थहि तिंत्थ AR वढ धोयउ चम्मु जलेण । 

we मणु किमु di as मइछउ पावमलेण ॥ १६१ ॥ 

अप्पा परहं ण REAT आवागमणु (१) ण भग्गु । 

तुस Sere कालु Us dag हत्थि ST ॥ १८३ ॥ 





1 For the reference of शालिसिवथ inthis दोहा, see मावपाइड 86 and अतसागर'ऽ 
Commentary thereon (मा. s. ar. ) ‘ 

2 Bayer 

3 ४ अर्ज. 

4 Ms. B. is not uniform with respects to the usc of q or ण, Ms, 
D. has invariably vr which I have adopted here 

5 Cf. मोकळा Marathi 

6 , CE, योगसार ६१ 

'T Compare this with दोहा 9 in the fcot note No, 1 on p. 154 

8 Of. se Marathi 


क्र 
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इंदियविसय चएवि वढ करि मोहह परिचाड। 0 
अणुदिणुं ज्ञायहि परमपड तो Was ववसाउ ॥ २०० ॥ ' 
मंतु ण तंतु ण धेउ ण धारणु 

ण वि उच्छासह फकिज्जइ कारणु । 

qag परमसुक्खु मुणि । खुव्वइ 

एहि गल गल कासु ण णच्चह ॥ २०४ ॥ 


करि दृहाविहु धम्मु करि जिणभासिउ खुपसिद्ध 
कम्मर जिज्जर एह जिया wy अक्सिउ मइ तुज्झुः ॥ २०६ ॥ 
* सुण्णं ण होइ सुण्णं दीसइ सुण्णं च तिहुयणें सुण्णं । 
AIRY पावपुण्णं सुण्णसहावें गडे अप्पा ॥ २१० di 
वुदाविवादा जे करहि जाहि ण फिट्ट माति ॥ 
2 जेरत्तागउ (f) पार्विथ ते gera भवलि ॥२१५ ॥ . 


The peculiar stylistic feature of जाईदु४ works is that there 
are many common phrases and metrical feet in his different 
works : why ? there are conspicuous repetitions in one and the 
same work. There is no doubt as to the fact that sieg is the 
author of प. प्र. and योगसारः the position as to the authorship of दोहा- 
पाहुड we have noted above. Stylistic and phraseological evidence 
backed up by the colophon of one Ms. proves that sig is the 
author? and in that case the name of रामसीहु mentioned in one 
verse—not at the end—will have to be explained otherwise. My 
conjecture is that it might be only a name of a traditional autho- 
rity like that of आर्यशांति* mentioned in q.s. With this inci- 
dental reference to रामसिहु the scribes might have added the colo- 
phon to that effect. However we must wait for some more Mss 
This repetitionary style has not escaped the notice of commenta- 
tors, जयसेन says, अथवा भावनाग्रन्थे *ससाधिशतक्रपरमात्मप्रकाशादिम्रन्थवद्रामिणां 
sgrana पुनरुक्तदोषों नास्ति।” Similarly ब्रह्मदेव remarks, “arq भावना- 
ग्रन्थे समानिशतकादिवत्‌ पुनरुक्तदूषर्ण नास्ति इति । तदपि कस्मादिति चेत्‌ । अर्थ पुनमुनाश्रि- 





1 gem(V.L.) l a 

2 19. जेरत्ताणड “we 

8 Ifsigzis not the author of दोहापाहुड, we cannot conveniently 
explain away the presence of common versesand phrases without charg- 
ing रामसीहु of plagiarism—! Or रामसीह wastoo much steeped in Sig's 
works and he spontaneously reproduced much from them. 

4 Quoted above. 

5 Itisg very interesting work composed by aag the author of 
Siege. आश्वावर has written a Sk. commontary on that. (run) 
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न्तनलक्षणमिंति वचनात्‌। ” जोईदु himself is aware of fhis repetition 
when he sayg:— 


ay ण लिव्वउ पंडियहिं, mAg वि पुणरुत्त , 
५ m UN 
मद्टपमावरकारणइं मइ पुण uu वि qag ॥ ३४२ ॥ 


Thus he explains his position, which is defended by come 
mentators too.» 


In प, प्र, itself we find many repetitiogs—a few might be 
listed here अप्पा füfzfa णागमउ (205, 289); उत्तमसुक्‍्खु ण देइ wg (191, 
133); केवलदंसणणाणमउ (6, 24,224, 328); घोरु करंतु'वि तवयरणु ( 298, 
322 with slight variation); जोइय Ag ०7 लोहु परिच्रयहि ( 258, 243); 
जो ण वि मण्णइ जीवु समु (183,232); जो भत्तउ रयणत्तयहं (152,922); ते gu 
des सिद्धगण (4, 5, ); दव्बई जाणइ जह ठियई (141, 142); graz कारणु सुणिवि 
(158, 284); देहि वसंतुवि (42,34). Besides these there are many 
set phrases such as सो परमप्पु होइ, famae एम भणेइ, लहू णिव्बाणु लहंति, quur vr 
पाउ ण sg, The list may be made more exhaustive. 


Similarly in योगसार, अप्पा erg जो सुणइ (34,12); जो णिम्मळ अप्पा 
ame ( 30, 3? ) ; जो परियाणइ अप्प परु ( 8, 81 ) ; देहादिउ जे पर कहिया (10, 11); 
रायरोंस बे पीरिहरवि (47, 99 ); सैसारह भयभीयह (3, 107 ) ; मोकखह कारण जोड्या; 
अण्णु ण dg ण संतु ( 74, 88 ) and so forth. . 


Similarly in Hamed, तित्थइ fder wiag (160-61, 212); अप्पा 
gay &o. ( 68, 69 ) अप्पा सिल्लिवे जगतिलउ (70,71). Instances may be 
multiplied. 


Now to have a mutual comparison of the works of जेईदू, 
we find striking repititions in प. योगसार and दोहापाइड. It is already 
noted how there are many common verses between 7. and दोहापाहुड. 
We might note Here only a few parallel phrases between योगसार 
and प॑. प्र. There are some cominon lines: यो. 4 (3.374) ; यो. 50 
(प. 280); यो. 5 (प. 251) यो. 47 and 97 (प. 287, ); यो. 52( प. 210) 
Thus there are common verses and phrases between प. प्र. and 
योगसार on the one hand and दोहापाहुड on the.other, 


. It is generally believed that the name of the author in its 
Sk. form is योगीन्द्र a fact which is well attested by the following 
points. जयसेन quoting a verse from Yo says, “तथा योगीनदरदवैरप्युक्तम्‌ ”: 
श्रुतसागर at the beginning of a quotation from the same work says, 
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“Sha योगौन्द्रदेवनाम्ना wero.” ! ब्रह्मदेव, on more than one..occa- 
sion, has used the Sanskrit form योगीन्द्र in his commentary. 
Sometimes the copyists ‘hesitate between योगीन्दर and योगेन्द्र. But 
one hesitates to accept योगीन्र 88 the Sk. form of our author's name 
in view of the following ‘considerations, From the phraseological 
and idealogical comparison of प. प्र. and योगसार it is plain that the 
author is one and the same, as we have seen above. At the end 
of योगसार the name of the author is mentioned as जोगिचंद which 
cannot be equated with Sk. auf. Then were these two different 
authors and one copied the other's work? Certainly not. 
Turning to the text of परमात्मप्रकाश the name of the author is men- 
tioned in this manner, :—सिरिजोइंदुजिणाड. In view of the rules of 
aqaa grammar the Sk. form of if would be श्री योगीन्दुजिनः or श्रीं 
योगीन्द्राजिन'- Since इन्द्रः . and gg have the same अर्पा form इंदु. The 
Sk. rendering योगीन्र is not guaranteed when we have already 
accepted the mono authorship of q. प्र. and योगसार. If we accept 
the Sk. equivalent योर्गान्हु everything becomes consistent as it is 
equal to योगिचन्द्र 88 mentioned in WWW. There are many in- 
stances of the interchange of इन्दु and qq in personal names for 
instance, कुमुदेन्दु and कुमुदचन्द्र ; भांगेन्दु and भागचन्द्र ; झुभेन्दु and शुभचन्द 
So our author's name in Sk. is योगीन्डु and not योगीन्द्र. The mis- 

. take once made has been mechanically adopted by all.?. 


Date of जोइंदु 


q 
(i) ब्रह्मदेव has written a Sanskrit commentary on' परमात्मप्रकाश 
and by a close comparison of the two commentaries it appears 
that he is the same ब्रह्मदेव who has written a commentary on द्रव्य- 
संग्रह. * Though his date is not definite, still this much is certain 





| 1 Still we arein the dark as to the personal history of जोईंदु, his 

spiritual genealogy &c. His being called हक्क भट्टारक is of no historic 
value as the reference is a comparatively modern one and as the word 
भट्टारक has its connotation quite mobile. It means a तौर्थकर and also ६ 
Bachelor using coloured robes ( as our modern agrees.) serra in his नीतिसार 
define भट्टारक in this way, 

सर्वेशास्नकलानिज्ञी नानांगच्छाभिवर्धकः i 

महामनाः प्रभाभावी भट्टारक इतीष्यते ॥ १८ ॥ 

2 See प. प्र, 118° and द्वोहापाहुड 3. 

3 The editor of योगसार could not conciliate the two namesjand hence 
he cays in & note on योगसार, 'अन्त्यदोहकेन योगिचन्द्रोति नामाभाति परमात्मप्रकाशें तु SR 
नामास्ति, It is a strange combination indeed when the editor writes amiz- 
व्बन्दाचार्यकुतः योगसार। —As noted above the text of v. 3. mentions the name 
in अपः. as जोइन्चु and not योगद्धि as this editor saya. 

4 Published in trir जेनझाखमाला. 
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that he lived later than जयसेन from whose commentaries he 
appears to have drawn sufficient inspiration and material, the 
last almost verbatim.’ Pandita Javaharelal says that ब्रह्मदेव 
was later than श्रुतसागर too. However he lived before 1556 A. D,? 
when aag composed his commentary 3 on कार्तिकेयानुप्रेक्षा in 
which many passages from ब्रह्मदेव'5 commentary 07 द्रव्यसंग्रह have 
been'quoted. * So sz on whose परमात्मप्रकाश ब्रह्मदेव writes a com- 
mentary must be earlier than 15th century A. D. 


(ii) श्रुतसागर, whom Peterson 68118 a ‘ fiesee Digambar ',? in 
his commentary on six ages ( ards’) of gaga quotes some aq- 
wis verses three of which have been traced to परमात्मप्रकाशु. These 
three verses are i जसुहरिणच्छी faasa eto ( p. 39. qeyradctar ) ái 
उं जा निसि सयलह &८७. (p.325 Ibid) and iii st सुणि ggg (7. 332. ` 
Ibid) The respective numbers of these three verses in परमात्म- 
प्रकाश” are 122, 173 and 118. It is worth noting that the 
verse sg हरिणच्छी has been quoted with an explicit introductory * 
phrase उक्त च योगीरदेवनाम्ना भट्टारकेण, श्रुतसागर'5 date is not difficult to 
be settled, * He has severely criticised ‘various Jaina subsects 
other than his own. His attack on the लोक sect proves that he 
lived later than 1470 A, D. about which year the लॉक sect was 
promulgated in Gujarata.® श्रुतसागर lived about the beginning 





1 For instance Cf. (i) p. 170 प. s. with p. 219 of पचास्तिकाय- 
(ii) p. 152 प. s. with page 49 of पंचास्तिकाय- 

—The references are:to the editions of परमात्मप्रकाश टीका & पंचास्ति- 
कायटीका printed in रायचंद्र जैनशाद्धमाला- 

See. Report for 1883-84 by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

.Not published as yet. . 

Pt. Javaharlal in his Introduction to द्रव्यसंग्रह. 

See. Peterson Reports. 

` Published in माणिकचंद जेनग्रंथमाला. 

The xr. 3. मा. edition. 

Sufficient information about अतसागर and his works is given by 


७० -3 c Ot de १७ 9७ 


Pt, Premi in the Introduction to qezngaztet ( above ). 


9 xd विक्रमभूपाले सघाषशातिसंघुते 
दृशप्चशतेऽन्दानामतीते STER, ॥ 
छुंकामतममदेक लोपके घर्मकर्मणः 
ater गोजरे ख्याते विद्वत्ताजितनिर्जेरे ॥ १ ॥ 
अणाईड्रपत्तने CT प्राग्वाट FSH ऽभवत्‌ 
Sees महामानी ग्रेतांशकमताश्रयी ॥ 
दुष्टात्मा दुष्टभावेन कुपितः पापमाग्डितः 
तीव्र मिथ्यात्वपाकेन छुङ्भामतमकल्पयतू ॥ २ ॥ 

“भव्रबाह RA 


“a 
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of the 16th century; Stig who is quoted by him must have been. 
prior to him. 


(iii) जयसेन who has written Sk, commentaries on पँचास्तिकाय, 
प्रवचनसार and समयसार 18 well acquainted with the works of जोईडु. 
In his commentary on समयसार he definitely mentions the name 
of परमात्मप्रकाश:-- 


अथवा भावनाग्रन्थे समाधिशतक-परमात्मप्रकाशादेग्रन्थवद्रागिणां शरङ्गारकथावत्‌ पुनः 
झक्तदोषो नास्ति (p. 114 रा. ग्र. मा. Edition), Further at p. 424 in the 
same commentary a verse is quoted :— 


तथा योगीन्द्रदेवेरप्युक्त-- 
« णवि उप्पज्जइ' ण वि मरइ बंध ण मोक्ख करेइ । 
ष्निउ परमत्थे जोइया जिणवर एउ भणेइ ॥ 


This is No. 69 from प्रमात्मप्रका. Further in his commentary. 
on verse 27 of पंचास्तिकाय he quotes an अपभ्रंश verse which is so badly 
printed in wade ग्रंथमाला edition as below “ रयणादिवदिणयरुदाहि उडुदा- 
उपासणुसुणरुप्पफलिहठअगणिणवादिद्गताजाशु ” As the quotation stands it is 
: full of corruptions and it has not even the appearance of a दोहा. 
But however, the verse is the same but for its corruptions as the 
following one from योगसार :— 

uer दीड दिणयर दहिउ दूध घीउ remm ॥ 
सुण्ण as फलियड अगिणि णव दिता जाणु ॥ ५६ ॥ 
So जयसेन knows both these works of जोईदु. 


_. As to the exact date of जयसेन we are not on a stable ground. 
He is later than dade सिद्धान्तनचक्रवर्तिन्‌ and वीरनंदी. He quotes a 
couple of verses from the आचारसार of बीरनंदी in his commentary on 
पंचास्तिकाय ( p. 8 रा. ग्रः सा. edition). This वीरनंदी, the disciple of मेघ- 
ag? appears to have composed आचारसार in the first quarter 
of the I2th Century. By a close comparison of वाळचददेव's * 
Kanarese commentaries with those of जयसेन it appears that जयसेन 
is earlier than amig whose date, according to R. B. 
Narasimmhh&cárya," is circall70 A. D. जयसेन thus being later 
than वीरनंदी and earlier than aaz must have lived somewhere in 
the middle of the 12th century. Pt. Premi? says that there 
has been found a Ms. of जयसेन'8 पंचास्तिकायवालि written in 1369 V, era 





It is printed as aves. ( V. D.) 

See the Int-odnetion to आचारसार (मा m. मा, ) | 
Not pnblished as yet. 

See कृणांटककाविचारिते- ४०1. 1. , 

In an introdnetion to XXI. Vol. ofat sr. मा. 


crm ९० t9 ह 
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(1312 A. D. ). If जयसेन lived in the middle of 12th century A. D 
sig whose two works जयसेन knows must be earlier than he 
way LI a Kanarese poet mentions the name of योगीद्र in his पुष्पः 
g's पुराण.” गुणंवमे'5 date is ७. 1235. (See कनोंटककविचरिते Vol Lp. 358 
fóot-note ) 


(iv) हेमचन्द्र, the versatile encyclopaedic writer, is the first 
Prakrit grammarian to treat the अपभ्रंश dialect in an exhaustive 
manner He has, in all his works. availed himself of the work 
done by his predecessors. It is no wonder then if he has consult- 
ed the then available aqua material for the ground work of the 
अप्स portion of his Grammar, The अपभ्रंश section is important 
not only for its exhaustive treatment but because the author has 
given so many quotations and most of them, naturally, might 
have been drawn from the then existing अप, literataire, Being 
himself a grammarian, par excellence, itis just imaginable that 
he might improve upon the readings of the version which he is 
quoting and moreover to suit the illustrative purpose he might 
make changes here and there. We may note the following 
quotations as they are chronologically important, Under Sütra 
iv 389. Hem, quotes, 

संता भोग ज़ hae तसु कंतहों बालि Vig | 
ag दाइवेण वि मुंडियउँ जसु सलिहडडँ सीसु ॥ 

This quotation is found to be an intelligent improvement on 
the following दोहा taken over from परमात्मप्रकाश- 

संता विसय जु परिहरइ'वाछि किज्जउ हुई तासु । 
सो दइवेण जि मुंडियउ' सीसु ees जासु ॥ २७० ॥ 

The change of the verbal form from किज्जड to sig is quite 
intelligible if we look to the Sūtra and his Commentary thereon. 

क्रिये; कीझु ॥ २३८९ ॥ 

क्रिये इत्येतस्य क्रियापदस्थापश्रेशे tig geared वा भवति। and so 
forth, Further हेम admits fisstz as an optional form and gives 
an illustration बालि किज्जउं सुअणस्सु which also appears to have been 
suggested from the above quoted दोहा. l 

Then under iv 427 हेम quotes the following verse :— , 


जाब्मादड नायगु वास करहु SAT आधन्नई AAF ॥ 
, até fangs तुंबिणिहे अविग्न aps पण्णई ॥ 
In spite of striking variations the दोहा is based onthe ono. in 


परमात्मग्रकाश, The V. 1...सुकाहे for gee ( Bombay Sk. series.-edition 
of disc v] The दोहा rung-thus.in प.प 
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ig णायकु वसि करहु जेण होति वसि अण्ण! .- 055 
मूळ fogg तरुवरह अवसइ pfe ToT ॥ २७१ ॥ 


The consecutive numbers of these two दोहाड़ in प. 3.—if at all 
any inference is possible therefrom—point to the fact that 
laaz might have drawn these quotations directly from परमात्मप्रकाश, 


, Then under 80 88007 sentence dige-gefta पडिया is quoted and 
this we find to be a regular part of the following दोहा of प.प्रकाश. 


ते चिय धण्णा ते चिय सप्पुरिसा ते जियंतु जियलोए 1 
बोद्हद्हम्मि'पडिया तरंति जे चेव छीहाए! ॥ २०७ y 


The formal change in the quoted part will be ‘understood 
when w$ look to the grammarian’s remark :— " 


वोद्रहादयंस्तु तरुणपुरुषादिवाचका नित्यं रेफसंयुक्ता देश्या एव 1? 


Hemacandrs’s date is fixed. He has composed his gram- 
mar in the reign of सिद्धराज i. e. decidedly before 1142 A. D. when 
कुमारपाल the successor of सिद्धराज was anointed as king. Looking 
to the fact that other accessories of his granimar, for instance, 
the न्यास and lexicons were composed in सिद्धराज!5 reign it appears 
that हेमचन्द्र might have completed his grammar in eight chapters” 
sufficiently long beforé the above date, In 1105. A.D. (1162 . 
Vikrama era), SR was made a सूर. Soon after this date he 
must have composed this grammar. 


Tt is not an unusual phenomenon in the history of any lan- 
guage that exhaustive grammars come to be composed only after 
a particular language is fossilised in literary form either in 
traditional memory or in books. So there is no sufficient justi- 
fication in the assumption that the अपभरैरा stage treated by-grsrz is 
the same as the current language of his times. It.is more reason- 
able to say that the अपभ्रंश stage as represented by his grammar 
was altogether fossilised in literary form and it must have been 
at least the next previous-or even earlier~stage of the language 
currerit in his times. Grammars cannot be based on merely 





i Howover there are grave doubts as tothe genuineness of this 
verse in परमात्मप्रकाञः The first thing is that itis hot in अपभ्रंश; secondly 
the word gi च is added to it im the pqi tinted edition. The commentator, it 
appears, admits it, so also the Ms. BS Probably it is a quotation drawn 
by agg himself from some early work: Bo 

2 See the introduction to मोहराजपराजयब ( G. 0.8.) 


9 The first seven dealing with Sk. and the last with Prakrits 
i 
X 
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spoken languages: at the most we can appeal to this or that usage 
in the current language with such phrases as लेके, हेमचन्दर s quota- 
tions show that he had before him a sufficiently long tract of अपभ्रंश 
literature extending over a period of time sufficiently prior to 
him, ! 


From the facts noted above it is plain that mazz has used 
परमात्प्रकाश for his grammar of the अपभ्रेश dialect, and thus Sz 
must have lived at least a couple of centuries before हेमचख 8 com- 
position of/rhis grammar” looking to the conditions of com- 
munication &c of that period 


(v) चण्ड in his प्राकृतलक्षण,' on the Sütrá, ' यथा तथा अनुयोः स्थाने 
जिमतिमी ' quotes the following Doh&:— E 


काळु लहेविण जोइया जिम जिम मोहु WaT. 
fan far दुंसणु weg जो णियमें अप्पु gg ॥ 


This दोहा 18 the saine as the one in परमात्मप्रकाश No, 86 with the - 
difference that प, प्र. reads Ra जिमु and fag fag; and. Ris in place 
of जो in the second line. So it is imagimable that «s might have 
drawn this quotation from y. x. 


` But the genuineness of this quotation has been questioned by 

Hoernle and following him.by Mr. Bhattacharya* in their 
éditions of sraaweam. Some siitras, of which the above also is 
one, even against the agreement of two or three Mss, have been 
relegated to the appendix by Hoernle suggesting thereby the 
spurious nature of these sūtras. This. editorial discretion of 
Hoernle has been questioned by Scholars like Pischel and Gune 
Dr. Gune has examined the whole position and he says, “ Nos 
(7) (8) and (11) * (the sūtra under discussion) are quite in 
Canda's manner and since two Mss. ^ attest them, they may 

1 “ Roughly between 6th—10th centuries A. D. the literary Prakrits 
became more and more stereotyped and kept up their remote connec- 
tion with the Desi clement through Apabhramda disintegration. The 
latter in its turn came to be standardised and bore the same relation to 
the new Desi or spoken side out of which finally femerged the modern 
vernaculass. This standardised or literary Apabbramda was the basis of 
Homegandrs ? —5ee Evolution of Magadhi, by Dr. Sastri § 18 

2 Whick took place soon after 1105 A. D 

3 Edited by Hoernle B. I. 

4 Who quotes the seetion in a footnote. , 

5 Nollisthe sutra with the aw» quotation given above 


6 a देवनागरी Ms. in my Possession admits the sutra and the quotation 
regularly 





t, 
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be regarded genuine...... But most important Apabh, Sutra is No, 
(11) which-lays down ‘ जिम and तिम्‌ ' as substitutes of यथा and तथा 
and gives an Apabh. Doha asillustration. "! Thus Dr. Gune 
accepts- the quotation as genuine in g's grammar. 


Quite different views are held as to the date of qg. Toornle 
claims that चण्ड'8 grammar presents a very old phase of the Pra- 
krit language and that चण्ड is prior even to वररुचि and that he must 
have written his grammar af a somewhat later time than the 
3rd century B. C. Dr. Gune” says that the conclusions 
arrived at by Hoernle are based on the readings of a single Ms. as 
against the three used by him that speak to the contrary. “ The 
whole Work" * remarks Dr. Gune, “ has the appearance of half 
arranged miscellaneous jottings for a work, rather than'a wells 
arranged and finished treatise, " “ pz evidently lived at a time 
when the अपभ्रंश had ceased to be a mere dialect of the आभीरः and 
become a literary language, i.e. after the sixth century A, D 


and, not- before. 


* Thus if we accept the sūtra and the quotation as genuine 
along with Dr. Gune then परमात्मप्रकाश must bea work composed 
prior to. चण्ड i, e. prior to the 6th century A'D. So 3g must have 
lived before 6th century A. D. To conclude this discussion on 
जोईदु'5 date, it must be said that the data are supplied mainly from 

his प्ररमात्मप्रकाश and only once from ग्रोगसार 


. I cannot conclude this article without expressing my heart 
felt thanks to my revered Professor Dr. P.L. Vaidya. M. A, 
D. Litt, at whose worthy hands Ihave been initiated in the study 
of अप. literature and to Pt. Jugalakishore through whose kind- 
ness T got two transcripts from Delhi 


Appendix 


One Sk. work namely अमृताशीति * has come to light and it 
is indicated in its last verse that it is composed by one dmi. 
Tt contains 82 verses in different metres, groups of verses being 
devoted to different topics of Jainism. There is no sufficient 
evidence to say: that this योगीन्द is the same as seg the author of 
प. प्र, अमृताशीति has some verses common with the शतक of waan? 








- Hie introduction to भविसयत्तकहा ( G. 0.8.) 

Thid 

Ibid ; : 
'.published ‘in wr. s. मा Vol. XXI 

See Pt. Premi's Introduction to xr. z. ar. XXI, 


Ue द DO Fe 
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and there is an explicit quotation from enara. Two verses from 
अमृताशीति ( Nos. 57. and 59.) are quoted by पद्मप्रभमलधारिदेव in his 
तातर्यतत्ति or नियमसार ( pp. 38 and 107 ) The same वृत्ति quotes as 
below :— 
तथा चोक्तं श्रीयोगीन्द्रेदेवः । तथा हि 
मुत्तक्यद्रःनालिमपुनर्मवसोख्यमूलं 
दु्भावनातिमिरसंहतिचन्द्रकीर्तिम्‌ । 
संभावयामि समतामहमुच्चकेस्तां i 
या संमता भवति संयमिनामजस्रम्‌ Us , 
This quotation is notfound in the printed text of अमृताशीति and 
Pt. Premi conjectures that it might be from अध्यात्मसदोंद another 
work traditionally ascribed to योगीन्ू, which is not dound aty- 
where as yet, 


_ हैं P 86 Pauarc( Bombay Edition. ) 


l . SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES ON 
"FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN THE HINDU POPULATION” 
BY (X. है 
JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH’ 
RE m 

In the Indian Antiquary of 1911, Professor D. R, Bhandarkar 
published an article on “ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popu- 
lation Therein he has tried to: show with convincing proofs 
that ‘there is hardly a class or caste in India, which has not a 
foreign strain in it. There is an admixture of alien blood not, 
only among the warrior classes...the Rajputs and the AMarathüs 
but also among the Brahmanas, who are under the happy delu- * 
sion that they are perfectly free from all foreign element", And 
in conclusion he has ‘ sincerely hoped that the knowledge fur- . 
nished by ethnology and the study of ancient inscriptions will 
spread among the people, and open their eyes to the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the thing they are fighting for, and put an 
end to all caste animosities and disputes, which are the bane of 
India 


We shall try to give here some additional facts in support: 
of his theory 


Professor Bhandarkar has shown by reference to the Manu 
and Yàjüiavalkya Smrtis how in the Kaliyuga a Nisadi, (produced 
by Briahmana, from a Sūdra female, if married by a Brih- 
mana, and produced a certain girl, and this girl again, if 
married by a Brahmana, and produced another girl, and so on, 
the sixth girl produced in this manner could give birth to the 
seventh a Brahmana, Or how ifa Parasavd, the son.of a Brahmans 
and of a Südra female, married a most excellent Parasava female, 
who possessed a good moral character and other virtues, and if 
his descendants did the same, the child born in the sixth genera- 
tion would be a Bráhmana. We shall, however, show from 
Manu, how a Südra could attain even to the highest caste of a 
Brahmana without having any matrimonial connection with 
any Br&hmana but by simply doing his own duties laid down 
for him by the Sistras, The verse referred to runs as follows :- 

“ Sucir—utkrsta-suórüsur =mrdi~vag= anaharhkriah 
Brahman =ady=asray6 —nityam =utkrstam jatim = asnute n 3350 
Manu-samhita, chap. IX. 
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: ci Translation. 
^ "CA. Sidra, who is ) pure, in the service of the best ( caste), 
of gentle words, not vain, in the. protection of Brihmanas and 
others (of the higher caste ) invariably attains to the highest 
caste.”  Medhatithi commenting on the words utkrst@m ‘jattm-- 
agnute’ in the-second line, says -—' Brahmanidi-jatim=apnoti = 
y=arthah’, 2: 

Here we see that a. Sūdra could rise up to the highest i. e 
Brühmana caste by good conduct. It may be argued that it is-.a 
rule which was confined to the books of smrtis and had no 
practical application, Or it may be said, as one of the commen- 
tators, Sarvvajfia-narayana, adopting a slightly ‘different read- 
ing, remarks jafim-ucchritàm, janmüntaré Varsya-dof-jatitim’ 
. i e. they could rise up to the Vaisya caste and that Was also in 
after-birth. "But neither of these is tenable, Manu says ~ 


* Südránàm másikam karyyam vapanam ny&üyavarttinàm | 
Vaisyavac=chauce-kalpas=ca, dvij-ócchistarn ca 

bhójanam tu. 140 u 
Manu-samhita, chap. V. 
i.e. A Südrs who follows the Law, ( viz. the rules of his: caste), 
that is.a Sidra, who is in the service, of a twice-born ( dvija- 
$uérüsaka ) must perform the ‘rite of funeral ‘oblation every 
month and tonsüre his head and eat what is left in the cooking 
vessel after the twice~born have partaken of it. He should per- 
form the purification and other ceremonies like the Vaisyas. 
Raghunandana, in commenting on this verse writes in his 
Suddhi-tattva ' 


^ 


Iti Manu-vacané nydyavarttinim tésam ‘ Vaisyavac= 
chauca-kalpas = ca’ ity =atra cakarad = Vaisyadharma-atidesen = 
dpanayana-prasaktau tat-sthins Brahma-puráné vivaho=vidhi- 
yate. Yatha ' vivaha=matra-samskaram Stdré=pi labhaté sada 


That is, from the (use of the word ) ‘ ca,’ and by. the. substi- 
tution of the duties of a Vai$ya ( for those of a Sidra ) the 
investiture with the sacred thread was inferred, but according 
to the Brahma-purana marriage takes its place, as even a 
Sidra has always the right of marriage only 

We are afraid Raghunandana is here wrong in his inter- 
pretation, firstly because what Brsahma~purana is said to have 





. sd Í regret I have not been able to trace this verso in a published edi- 
tion of the Pur&pa. - 


Caras ox 
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laid down is apparently. for ordinary Südras, where as the 
privilege referred) to in the Manu-samhità is meant for 
the “ nyayavariti Südras'. Secondly because acecording to the 
Vyasa-samhita — 
s Sruti-smrti-purananam viródhó-yatra dréyate | 
Tatra érautam pramanam tu tayor=dvaidhé smrtir=vara It” 4 
That is, where there is any difference in the Sruti ( Veda) 
Smrti and the Purana, Srutiis the authority and between the 


Smfti ' and the Purana, Smrti is the best. Again Brhespati 
Says Š 


* Ved—àrth-ópanibandhetyat pradhanyam hi Manóh smrtam | 
Manvartha~viparita ya si Smrtir=na prasasyate W 


That is, as Manu strictly adhered to the Veda, his Smriti is 
superior to others and the Smrti which goes against Manu is 
not commendable . 


Now these clearly show that even from the orthodox point- 
of. view, Manu’s place is second only to the Vedas, so Brahma- 
purina has no authority to over-ride Manu, Raghunandana 
was, . therefore, wrong in his conclusion.’ This conclusively 
proyes, that even in Manu’s time a class of Südras were -promot- 
ed to the rank of Vaisyas at least. In this way they must have 
got. further promotions up to the highest rank. Instances of 
Vaisyas, becoming Brahmanas are to be found in Brahma-purana 
Chap. VII, V. 42—“Nabhagarista-putrau dvau Vaigsyau brah- 
manatam gatau 


urther it is-said in the Anusasana Parva, Chap. 143, v. 51 
and also in the Brahma-Purana, chap. 223, v. 58 that even a 
Sidra by good conduct could become a Brahmans :— 


* Vytte sthitas-tu Sudr=6pi Bráhinanatvam niyacchati 


Professor Bhandarkar has shown how foreigners such as 
Kushanas and others were absorbed into the Hindu Society. We 
shall ‘show here that the Kushana kings came to be described 
as belonging to a section of the solar race, in a Sanskrit book 
named Mahdaraja-Kanika-lekha ( letter written to: Maharaja 
Kanika ), written by a Buddhist monk named Maticitra, Accord: 








1-Harihara in his Commentary on Pivaskara GrhyaStitra 2-5-34 
writes— 'SüdrügZm-adugtà-karmangm-upan&yanam etacct” rathakgra 
vigayam tasya tu mitemahi—dvarakim  düdratvam adustakarmanam 
niadye—pina-virahittnam-iti kealpatarukarah  iti—Sütr&rtheb.! This 
shows that good Südras were invested with sacred thread m 
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ing to Mm, Satis Chandra Vidyabhüsana this Maticitra and his 

i patron Kanika lived at the end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century A.C. In verse 40 of the book Kanika is address- ` 
ed as follows 


“Trained by Pravrajita (monk) and born in the race of 
Kusàna thou shouldst not defile the creed of the family whose 
ancestors descended from the noble line of the sun," 


(7, A. 8. B., 1910, pp. 477-81; and Ind. Ant, for Sept., 1903 ). 


The.Pallavas were a foreign tribe no doubt, but they in 
their inscriptions claimed to ‘have descended from Asvatthama 
the son of Dronacarya, ( Ep. Ind, Vol, XIX, p. 113.9, Some 
Gangas are said to be a section of these Pallavas 


The Bengalis have a saying that what is not in Bharata 
( Mahabharata ) is not in Bharata ( India ) Letus see if 
anything corroborative can be found in this Mahabharata, of 
what we have shown above. 


Tt is clearly stated in chapter 65 of Santi ‘Parva that -the 
foreigners such as the Yavanas, Kiratas &c were found in all the 
four castes ( varnas ) and the four stages of life ( asramas ) :— 


“Yavanah Kirata =Gandharas=Cinah Savara Barbbarah | 
Sakas=Tusirah Kankas=ca Pahlavas =c= Ándhra- 
Madrakah 013 0 
Pau ndrah Pulinda-Ramathah = Kambojas =c=aiva sarvvasah ॥ 
|  ‘Brahma=ksatra=prastitas=ca Vaisyah Sidras=ca 
है “manavah ॥14 ॥ 
Katham dharmmams=carisyanti sarvvé visaya—visinah | 
Mad=vidhais=ca katham sthapyah sarvvé vai dasyu- 
jivinsh 0150 


4 
DiSyants manusé [okë sarvva-varnésu dasyavah | 
Lingüniaré varttamind =asramésu catursv = api ॥ 23 ॥ 


Here we find that the tribes such as Yavanas, Kiratas 
Gandharas, Chinas, Sabaras, Barbbaras, Sakas, Tusdras 
Kankas, Pahlavas, Andhras, Madrakas, Paundras, Pulindas, 
Ramathas and Kambojas have been designated as Dasyus or 
क They were to be seen among all the four castes 
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(varnas) and the four déramas, ' Does this not go to corroborate, 
what Professor Bhandarkar has striven to prove by reference to 
the old inscriptions ? 


But it is worthy of note that all these foreign tribes are here 

said to be ling-~Gniaré vartamünah living with distinguishing 

characteristics. This means that a Yavana Vaisya, a Saka 
Vaiéya and a Palhava Vaisya e. g., though they were all Vaisyas, 

could be differentiated one from the other through marks such as 

garb, mode of dressing, hair and so forth. It thus seems accord- 

ing to this passage ef the Santiparvan that all these barbarians 

were taken more or less into the Hindu fold. 


Now we shall quote another passage from the Mahabharata, 
from which it can easily be inferred that the agricultural and 
the pastoral tribes such as the Abhiras" became rulers, and that 
they were.not only reeognised as Ksatriyas but made to descend 
from the well-known epic and pauranic dynasties such as the 
Pauravas, Haihayas &c. Parasurdma having annihilated the 
Ksatriyas, made a gift ‘of the earth to ‘Kasyapa. The earth 
being unable to bear this kingless state addressed Kasyapa ask- 
ing for the reinstatement of the following Ksatriyas as kings 
whom she had kept in concealment :— 

“ Santi brahman maya guptah strisu Ksatriya~pungavah 1 
Haihayanam kulé jatis=tée samraksantu mam mune N75 0 
Asti Paurava-dayad6 = Vidüratha-sutah prabho | 


Rksaih samvardhito vipra Rksavaty = atha parvaté 76 n 





- 1 This view is supported by the Yugapurana also. This Purana 
forms the last chapter of the Garga Samhita (C. 20 B. C. ). It says :— 
“ And the'lowest of the low, the non-Aryans, will be following fhe 
religious practices of the Aryans. In the cqncluding age Brahmans, 
Kgatriyas, Vaisyas and Südras will wear the same costumo and observe 
the same religious practices; that is certain, In that last age orthodox 
people will mix with heretics. And verily there will be Sidra Bhikgus 
(i. e. religious mendicants ) wearing matted hair (on the head) and 
bark garments (on their person ) In that Kali age Südras, observing 
with constancy self-disciplinary vows, will doubtlessly ‘officiate at 
sacrifices in the matter of repeating texts and attending to the 
sacrificial fire. When the last age will prevail, Südras, practising 
lengthy ceremonial, will offer oblation to the three house-holder's 
fires with hymns ushered in with the mystic syllable Om." (J.B. &. 
Q. R. S., Vol. XVI, Pt. I, p. 27) 

* In Vignu-Purzna Aihda, IV, Chap. 24, part 18 we find that the 
Abhiras became Kings of Avant, In Mrechakatika too is stated that 
a cow-herd named Aryaka by name became King ofZAvantz. 


+ 
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' 6 Path=anukampamanéna yajveans =th=amitaujasa | 
Parasarena dayadah Saudásasy =abhiraksitah U 77 t 
Sarvva-karmmani kurute Südravat-tasya sa=dvijah | 
Sarvva-karmm = éty =abhikhyatah sa=mam. raksatu 

parthivah u 78 N 
Sivi-putró —mahátejà = Gópatir = nàma nàmatah | 
Vane samvarddhitó —gobhih só-bhi rakshatu mam 
| mune i 79 Ul 
Pratarddanasya putrasya Vatso=nime mahabalah i 
Vatsaih samvarddhité =gosthé sa-mümeraksatu — 
parthivah ॥ 80 U 
Dadhivahana~pautras-tu putrd = Divirathasya cal ७ 
Guptah sa Gautamén=asid=Ganga-kiilé -bhirakeitahi81 tt 
Vrhadrathé =mahatéji=bhtribhiri parigkrteh.! — . 
Gó-Jaàngülair- mahàabhagó =Grdhrakiité=bhiraksitah ॥ 82 ॥ 
Maruttasy =anvavayé ca Raksitah ksatriy=atmajah | 
Marutpati-sama viryyé samudren=abhiraksitah 183 11 
Ete Ksatriya-day&dàas —tatra tatra parisrutah. | 
Dydkara-hemakar —adi-jatim nityam samasritah lt 84 
Yadi mam abhiraksanti tatah sthasyami niscalà | 
Etésim pitaras=c=aiva tath=aiva ca pitimahah ॥85॥ 
Mad=artham nihata=yuddhé Ramen =akliste-karmana | 
Tésam =apacitis=c=aiva maya karyya mahāmunē t 86 ॥ 


Santi Parvva. Chap, XLIX., 


Translation, 


O Brahmana | many Ksatriyas of the Haihaya race have been 
kept concealed by me among women, let them now protect me. 
There is the son of Vidiratha, a kinsman, of the Pauravas, who 
has been reared by the bears and now lives on the mount Rkss~ 
van. The great sage Parasara has, out of compassion, protected 
the heir of Saudasa and performed all the rites as that of Sidra, 
His name is Sarvvakarmméa, lob him protect me. Sivi’s son, the 
powerful Gópati, who has been reared by the cows in the forest, 
may protect me, Pratarddana’s son, Vatsa by name, who has 
been reared by the calves in a cow-pen may protect me. The 
grand-son of Dadhivahana, the son of Diviratha has been kept 
concealed by Gautama onthe banks of the Ganges. The 
powerful Vrhadratha has been protected by oow’s 
tails at Grdhraküia. Many princes of the line of Marutta, 
like Indra in prowess, have been protected by the sea, 
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These descendants of the Kstariyas are now living in the protec- . 
tion of the masons and goldsmiths. If they now undertake to 
protect me I shall remain steady. The fathers and the grand- 
fathers of these princes died for me in the field of battle with 
indefatigable Parasurama. O great sagel it is my duty to 
revere them. . 

Incidentally, we would invite the attention of the scholars 
: to verses 81 & 83 to see if they allude to Gupta, the father of 
Ghatotkaca and the grand father of Candra-gupta I, and also 
to Devarkasita. In this connection, it is well worth noting the 
following passage of Visnu-purana :— 

“ Mathurayamanuganga-Pryagam Magadha-Guptas-ca 
bhoksyahti Kos$al-Audra Tamraliptan samudra-tata-purifi=ca 
Devatakgitó =raksisyati " 

Visnu-purana, Arša : IV. Chap. 28, part, 18. 


That is, the Magadha dynasty will rule in Mathura and the 
Guptas. will rule in countries along the Ganges and in Prayaga. 
Devarakgita will be the king of Kosala, Udra, Tamralipta and 
the countries on the sea-coast. f 

It is of special interest to note-the words ‘ Guptah ° in verse 


81 and‘ Raksitah ° in verse 83 and the respective countries 
where they were brought up and over which they ruled. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALI CANON* 
BY 
DR. BIMALA CHURN LAW, Ph. D., M. A, B. L. 


"Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India (p.188) has given a 
ehronologieal table of Buddhist literature from the time of the 
Buddha to the time of Asoka which is as follows :— 

1. The simple statements of Buddhist doctrine now found 
in identical words, in paragraphs or verses recurring in all 
the books 

2. Episodes found, in identical words, in twoer more of 
the existing books. 

3. The Silas, the Parayana, the Octades, the Patimokkha, 

' 4 The Digha, Majjhims,: Anguttara, and Sarmyutta 
Nikayas. : i 

5. The Sutta-Nipata, the Thera-and Theri-Gathas, thè 
Udanas, and the Khuddaka Pátha. es 

6. The Sutta Vibhanga and Khandhkas. 

.7,. The Jatakas and the Dhammapadas. 

8. The Niddesa, the Itivuttakas and the Patisambhida. 

9. The Peta and Vimàána-Vatthus, the Apadana, the 
Cariya-Pitaka, and the Buddha-Vamsa. 

10. The Abhidhamma books; the last of which is the 
Katha-Vatthu, and the earliest probably the Puggala~Pafifiatti. 

This chronological table of early Buddhist literature is too 
. catechetical, too cut and dried, and too general to be accepted in 
spite of its suggestiveness as asure guide to determination “of 
the chronology of the Pali canonical texts. The Octades and the 
Patimokkha are mentioned ‘by Rhys Davids as literary 
compilations representing the third stage in the order of 
chronology. The Pali title corresponding to his  Oetades 
is Atthakavagega, the Book of Eights. The Book of Eights, as 
we have it inthe Mahániddesa orin the fourth book of the 
Suttanipata, is composed of sixteen poetical discourses, only 
four of which, namely, (1) Guhatthaka, (2) Dutthatthaka 
(3) Suddhatthaka and (4) Paramatthaka share the common 
title of Atthaka and consist each of eight stanzas. That is to 
say, the four only out of the sixteen poems fulfil the definition 








* a chapter of my work on “A history of Pali Literature” to bs 
published shortly ग 
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ofan Atthaka or octade, while none of the remaining poems 
consists, as it ought to, of eight stanzas, The present 
Aithakavagga composed of sixteen poems may be safely placed 
anterior to both the Mabaniddess and Suttanipāta. But 
before cataloguing it as a compilation prior tothe four Nikayas 
and the Vinaya texts, it is necessary to ascertain whether the 
Atthakavagga presupposed by the four Nikayas was a book of 
four poems bearing each the title of Atthaka and consisting 
each of eight stanzas or it was even in its original form an 
anthology of sixteen poems. Similarly in placing the 
Patimokkha in the same category with the Silas and Parayanas 
it would be important to enquire whether the Patimokkha as a 
bare code of monastic rules was then in existence or not, and 
even if it were then in existence, whether it contained in its 
original form 227 rules or less than this number. There are 
clear passages in the Anguttara Nikaya to indicate that the 
earlier code was composed of one and half hundred rules or 
little more ( sidhikarh diyaddhasikkhapadasatam, A, N., Vol. II, 
p.232) As Buddhaghosa explains the pāli expression, 
* Sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam ”, it means just 150 rules. 
According to a more reasonable interpretation the number implied 
in the expression must be taken more than 150 and less than 200. 
If the earlier code presupposed by the Anguttara passages was 
composed of rules near about 150 and even not 200, it may be 
pertinently asked if the Patimokkha, as we now have it, was the 
very code that had existed prior to the Anguttara Nikaya. Our 
doubt as to the antiquity of the Patimokkha asa bare code of 
rules is intensified by the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa in 
the Introduction to his Sumangalavilasini, ( pl. L,p. 17) that 
the two codes of Patimokkha were to be counted among the books 
that were not rehearsed in the First Buddhist Council. 


The putting of the first four Nikayas under head No. 4 with 
the implication that these were anterior to the Suttanipata and 
the remsining books of the Pali canon, are no less open to 
dispute. With regard to the Dighanikaya it has been directly 
pointed out by Buddhaghosa that the concluding verses of the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta relating to the redistribution of 
Buddha’s bodily remains were originally composed by the re- 
hearsers of the Third Buddhist Council and added later on by the 
Buddhist teachers of Ceylon. A material objection to putting 
the Digha and the Angutiara Nikayas in the same category is 
that in the Digha Nikaya the story of Mahagovinda ( Digha, IL, 
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“pp. 220 foll.) has assumed the earlier forms of Jatakas character- 
ised by the concluding identification of Buddha, the narrator of 
the story, with its hero, while in the Anguttara Nikaya the story 
‘is a simple chronicle of seven purohitas without the identifica- 
tion. The four Nikayas are interspersed with a number of 
legendary materials of the life of the Buddha which appear at 
once to be inventions of a later age when the Buddha came to 
be regarded and worshipped as a superhuman personality.’ Our 
ease is that without discriminating the -different strata of literary 
accretions it will be dangerous to relegate all the four Nikayas 
to the early stage of the Pali canon. 


The Suttainpáta figures promniently in the fifth order of the 
chronology suggested by Rhys Davids. Without disputing that 
there are numerous instances of archaism in the individual 
suttas or stanzas composing this anthology, we have sufficient 
reasons to doubt that the anthology as a whole was at all anterior 
to the Niddesa which heads the list of the Pali Canonical 
texts representing the eighth order. By the Niddesa 
we are to understand two separate exegetical works 
counted among the books of the Khuddaka-Nikaya, ( 1 ) the 
Mahàniddesa being a philological commentary on the poems of 
the Atthakavagga ( forming the fourth book of the Sutta-Nipata) 
‘and (2) the Cullaniddesa being a similar commentary on the 
poems of the Paréyanavagga (forming the fifth or the last book 
‘of the Sutta-Nip&ta) The two questions calling for an answer 
in this connection are (vide B. M. Barua’s Atthakavagga and 
Paraiyanavagea as two indeperident Buddhist anthologies—Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad, 1928, pp. 211-219) ( 1) was the Mahaniddesa com- 
posed, being intended as a commentary on the Atthakavagga, the 
fourth book of the Sutt#-Nipata or on the Atthakavagga, then 
known to the Buddhist Community as a distinct anthology? and 
(2) was the Cullaniddesa composed, being intended as a com- 
mentary on the Parayanavagga, the fifth book of the Sutta- 
Nipata or on the Paérayansvagga then known to the Buddhist 
community as a distinct collection of poems? With regard to 
the second question it niay be pointed out that the poems of the 
Parayana group, as these are found in the Sutta-Nipāta, are pro- 
logued by 56 Vatthugathas, while the Cullaniddesa is found 
without these introductory stanzas. The inference as to the ex- 
clusion is based upon the fact that in the body of the Oullanid- 





1. Read the Life of Gotama, the Buddha by E. H. Brewster. 
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desa, there is nowhere any gloss on any of the introductory 
stanzas. We notice, moreover, that the glosses of the Cullanid 
dess are not confined to the sixteen poems of the Parayanavagga ; 
the scheme of the Canonical Commentary including an addi- 
tional sutta, namely, the Khaggavisana, which now forms the 
second sutta of the first book of the Sutta-Nipata, From the 
place assigned to this particular sutta in the Cullaniddesa; it is 
evident that when the Cullaniddesa was composed, if passed as 
a stray sutta, not belonging to any particular group, such as the 
Uragavaggs. The stray nature of the Khaggavisana Sutta may 
be taken as conclusive also from its mixed Sanskrit version in 
the Mahavastu ( Senart’s edition, Vol. L, pp. 357-359 ), in which, 
too, it is not relegated to any group. If any legitimate hypo- 
thesis is twbe made keeping the above facts in view it should be 
that the scheme of anthology in the Cullaniddesa rather shows 
the anthology of the Sutta-Nipata yet in the making than presup- 
posing it as a fait accompli 


Even with regard to the first question concerning the 
chronological order of the Mahaniddesa and Sutta-Nipiata, a 
similar hypothesis may be entertained without much fear of 
contradiction. The Mahaniddesa, according to its internal evi- 
dence, is an exegetical treatise which was modelled on an 
earlier exegesis attempted by Mahakaccaina on one of the Suttas 
of the Atthakavagga, namely, the Magandiya Sutta (Mahanid- 
-desa, pp. 197 ff). The modern exegesis of Mahakaccina forming 
the corner stone of the Mahániddesa can be traced as & separate 
sutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. IIL, p. 9, where the Sutta 
commented upon by Mah&kaecána is expressly counted as a 
sutta of the Atthakavagga ( Atthakavaggike Magandiya pafihe ). 
Once it is admitted that the Atthaka group of poems had existed 
as a distinct anthology even before the first redaction of the 
Sarhyutta Nikiya and Mahakaccina’s model exegesis on one of 
its suttas and, moreover, that the Mahaniddesa as an exegetical 
work was entirely based-upon that earlier model, it is far safer 
to think that the Mahaniddesa presupposes the Atthakavagga 
itself as a distinct collection of poems rather than the Atthaka- 
vagga of the Sutis-Nipita. Though the scheme of anthology 
in the Mahaniddesa includes only the poems of the Atthaka 
group, there is a collateral evidence to prove that in an earlier 
stage of Pali Canonical literature two stray poems were associated 
with those of the Atthaka group just in the same way that the 
stray poem, Khaggavis&na sutta, has been associated in the Cul- 
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laniddesa with the poems of the Parayana group, The Divyäva- 
dana,’ for instance, mentions that Piirna, an associate of 
Sthavira Máhak&ty&yana, recited the Munig&thà and Sailagatha 
along with the poems of Arthavarga ( Pali Atthaka— 
vagga) with the implication that the Munigatha 
( corresponding to Pali Munisutta ) and  Sailagatha 
( corresponding to Pali Selasutta ), included respectively in the 
Uragasütia, the first book and in the Mahavagga, the third book 
of the Sutta-Nipata, were associated with the poems of the 
Atthaka group. To put forward another argument the Nalaka 
Sutta in the third book of the Sutta-Nipatais prologued by twenty 
Vatthugatha or introductory stanzas which are absent from its 
mixed Sanskrit version in the Mahavastu (Vol. III pp. 386, ff.). 
Judged by the theme and meire of the Vatthugatha, they stand quite 
apart from the Sutta proper. The Sutta proper is amoral discourse 
of the Buddha which is quite on a par with several suttas in the 
Sutta-Nipata and other texts, while in the Vatthugatha, we come 
to hit all of a sudden on 8 highly poetical composition serving as 
a historical model to the Buddhacarita of Asvaghose. The 
Moneyasüte ( Moneyya Sutta ) is one of the seven tracts recom- 
mended by King Asoka in his Bhabru Edict for the constant 
study of the Buddhists, This Sutta has been rightly identified 
by Prof. D. Kosambi (Indian Antiquary, 1912, Vol. XLI, pp. 37-40) 
with the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata which, as pointed out 
above, has a counterpart in the Mahavastu( Mahavastu Ed. 
Senart, Vol. IL, pp 30-43 & Vol. ILI., pp 382 ff) 
where -it does not bear any specific title, Judged by 
its theme, Moneyya Sutta is more an appropriate title than 
Nalaka. The importance of its naming as Nalaka arises only 
when the Vatthugatha or the introductory stanzas are prefixed 
to the Sutta without ant logical connection between the two. 
Considered in the light of Asoka’s title Moneya-süte and the 
counterpart in the Mahavastu as well as of the clear anticipa- 
: tion of A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita in the Vatthugatha, it appears 
that the christening of the Moneyya sutta as Nalaks and the 
edition of the introductory stanzas took place some time after 
A$oka's reign and not before. Some stanzas of the Padhàna 
Sutta have been quoted in the Kathavatthu which, according to 
the Buddhist tradition, was a compilation of Asokan time. The’ 
stanzas are quoted without any mention of the Sutta or of the 
text on which these have been drawn. The Pali version of the 





1, (Cowell and Neil Ed. ) p. 35. 
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Sutta is to be found only in the Sutta~Nipata, Book III. The 
inference that can legitimately be drawn from the quotation is 
that the Padhins Sutta had existed in some form prior to the 
compilation of the Kathavatthu, leaving the question of the 
Sutta-Nipata altogether open, 


The Khuddakapatha figures as the last book in the fifth order, 
it being supposed to be earlier than the Sutta Vibhanga, the 
Khandhakas, the Jatakas, the Dhammapadas, the Peta and 
Viminavatthus as well as the Kathivatthu. Buddhaghosa 
in the introduction to his Sumangalavilasini, informs us 
that the Dighabhánaka list of the Pali Canonical texts precluded 
these four books, namely, the Buddhavamsa, the Cariyapitaka, 
the Apstiana and the Khuddakapatha while the Majjhimabhanaka 
list includéd the first three of them. The preclusion may be 
expleined either as due to sectarian difference of opinion or due 
to the fact that when the Dighabhanaka list was drawn up these 
four texts were non-existent. If a comparison be made between 
the Khuddakapatha and the Khandhakas, it will be noticed that 
the first short lesson (saranattayam) of the Khuddakapathe 
was nothing but a ritualistic elaboration ‘of an earlier refuge 
formula that can be traced in a passage of the Khandhakas. The 
second lesson may be regarded as made up of an extract from 
another passage occurring in the Khandhakas, The same obser- 
vation holds true also of the fourth lesson, the Kuméarapafiham. 
The sources being not mentioned, it is indecisive whether the 
Khuddakapatha has drawn upon the Khandhakas or on some iso- 
lated passages. But if judging by the nature of differences inthe 
common passages we are to pronounce our opinion on the relative 
chronology of the two texts, the priority must be accorded rather 
to the Khandhakas than to the Khuddakapátha, The Tirokud- 
dasutta of the Khuddakapatha is the first and the most important 
sutta of the Petavatthu. The existence of this sutta 
previous to the reign of king Asoka is clearly proved by 
certain quotations in the Kathavatthu from it, Here again we 
are to grope in the dark whether the quotations were from the 
Tirokudda as an isolated Sutta or from a sutta in the Petavatthu 
or in the Khuddakapatha, If any inference may be drawn from ' 
the high prominence that it enjoys in the Petavatthu our opinion 
will be rather in favour of priority of the Petavatthu. Now 
coming to the Kathavatthu, we have already mentioned that it 
contains certain significant quotations from two suttas, the 
Tirokudda and the Nidhikanda, both of which are embodied in 
the Khuddakapatha, but there is nothing to show that when ‘the 
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Kathavatthu was compiled with these quotations, the 
Khuddakapatha itself was then in actual existence, it being quite 
probable that the quotations were made from the two isolated 
suttas, we mean when these suttas had not come to bé included 
in the Khuddakapatha, 


The Abhidhamma treatises figure:as latest compilations in 
‘the chronological table of Rhys Davids. Of the seven 
Abhidhamma books, the Kathavatthu is traditionally known as 
a compilation of ASokan age. The credibility of the tradition 
ean be proved by a very peculiar dialectical style of composi- 
tion developed in. the all-important book of Buddhist 
Controversies. and the traces of which can also be found to linger 
in some of the inscriptions of Asoka, namely the Kalsi 
Shahabazgarhi and Manserah versions of the ninth Rock 
Edict ( Vide B. M. Barua’s Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 
p.284) Another and more convincing piece of evidence may 
be brought forward to prove the credibility of the tradition, 
Prior to the despatch of missionaries by Asoka, Buddhism as a 
religious movement was confined, more or less, within the 
territorial limits of what is known in Buddhist literature as the 
Middle Country ( Majjhimadesa ) and the Buddhist tradition in 
Pali is very definite on this point. The Safici stüpas which go 
back to the date of ASoka enshrine the relics of the missionaries 
who were sent out to the Himalayan tracts as also of the " good 
man " Mogaliputa, aptly identified by Dr. Geiger with Moggali- 
puita Tissa, the traditional author of the Kathivatthu. Curiously 
enough, the Kathavatihu contains the account of a controversy, 
(1.3) in which it has been emphatically pointed out that up 
till the time of this particular controversy, the Buddhist mode of 
holy life remained confined to the places within the middle 
country and had not gained ground in any of the outlying tracts 
( paccantimesu janapadesu ), the representatives of Buddhism 
whether the monks or the laity having had no access to those 
regions ( B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 284). The 
account clearly brings out one important historical fact, 
namely, that so far as the outlying tracts are concerned, 
there were undeniably at that time other modes of Indian holy 
life. It is interesting to find that the 13th Rock Edict of Asoke 
is in close agreement with the Kathavatthu regarding this point. 
For in this important edict issued in about the 13th or 14th 
regnal year of King Asoka, His Gifted Majesty. definitely says 
that there was at the time no other tract within his empire save 
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and except the Yona region where the different sects of Indian 
recluses, the Samanas and Bráhmanas were not to be found and 
where the inhabitants had not adhered to the tenets of one or 
other of-those sects ( Vide Inscriptions of A$oka by Bhandarkar 
and Majumdar. pp. 49-50- “ Nathi cha she janapade yatā nathi 
ime nikày& ànamtà yenesha bamhmane chi shamane cha nathi 
cha kuva pi janapadashi ( ya ) tà nathi manushinam ekatalashi 
pi pàshadashi no nama pashade”). Squaring up the two-fold evid- 
ence, it is easy to come to the conclusion that the compilation 
of the Kathavatthu gould not be remote from the reign of Asoka, 


In the Kathavatthu, there are quotations the sources of 
which canynow be traced in some of the passages in the 
Vinaya Pitaka, Digha Nikaya, the Majjhima Nikaya, the 
Samyutta Nikaya, the Anguttara Nikaya and some of the books 
of the Khuddake, Nik&ya. A few of the quotations can be traced 
in the Dhammasangani and the Vibhanga among the 
Abhidhamma books, As the passages are ‘quoted in the 
Kathavatihu without any mention of the sources, rather as well- 
known and authoritative words of the Buddha, it cannot be 
definitely maintained that the quotations were cited from the 
canonical texts in which the individual passages are traceable. 
There were suttas in some ‘definite collections but until other 
definite evidences are forthcoming, it will be risky to identify 
them with the Nikayas and the Vinaya texts as they are known 
tous. Even with regard to this point our position remains 
materially the same if we take our stand onthe evidence of 
the Inscriptions of Asoka, particularly on that of the Bhabru 
Edict, The Bhabru Edict clearly points back to a well-known 
collection of Buddha’s words, the words which came to be believed 
as at once final and authoritative ( ekerfichi bharhte Bhagavata- 
Budhena bhàsite save se subhüsite ) But here again we are 
"helpless as to by what name this collection was then designated 
and what were its divisions? If such be the state of things, 
it will be difficult to regard all the Abhidhamma books in the 
lump as the latest productions among the books of the Pali 
Pitakas. As forthe chronology of the Pali canonical texts, 
the safer course will be to fix first ofall the upper and 
lower limits and then to ascertain how the time may be appor- 
tioned between them in conceiving their chronological order. 
As regards the upper limit certain it is that we cannot 
think. of any text on Buddhism before the enlightenment of 
the Buddha, Whatever be the actual date of the individual 
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texts, if is certainly posterior to the great event of Buddha's 
enlightenment, nay, posterior even to the subsequent: incident 
of the first public statement or promulgation of the fundamental 
truths of the new religion. The upper limit may be shifted on 
even to the demise of the Buddha, the first formal collection of 
the teachings of the Buddha having taken place, according to 
the unanimity of the Buddhist tradition, after that memorable 
event. Looked ‘af from this point of view, the period 
covered by the career of 45 years of Buddha’s active 
missionary work may be regarded just as the formative period 
which saw the fashioning of the early materials of the Buddhist 
Canon. With regard to the lower limit we need not bring it so 
far down as the time of the Pali ‘scholiasts, Buddhadatta, 
Buddhaghosa and Dhammapàla, that is to say, i6 the fifth 
century A. D. Going by the tradition, the Buddhist canon 
became finally closed when it was committed to writing 
for the first time during the reign of King Vattagamantof Ceylon 
( Circa 29-17 B. 0, ). The truth of this tradition can be subs- 
tantiated by the clear’ internal evidence of the text of the 
Milinda Pafiha which was a compilation of about the first cen- 
tury A. D. As is well-known, in several passages, the author 
of the Milinda Pañha has referred to the Pali books or to some 
chapters.of them by name and the number of books mentioned 
by name is sufficiently large to exhaust almost the traditional 
list. Further, it is evident from references in this text that when 
it was compiled the division of the canon into three Pitakas and 
five Nikayas was well established. The Dhammasangani, the 
Vibhanga, the Dhatukatha, and the rest were precisely the seven 
books which composed the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the 
Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Ekuttara ( Anguttara ) and 
.Khuddaks, were the five Nikayas which composed the Sutta 
Pitaka. The Simhalese commentaries, the Maháatthakatha, the 
Mahapaccariya, the Mahakurundiya, the Andhaka and the rest, 
presupposed by the-commentaries of Buddhadatia, Buddhaghosa 
and Dhammapala point to the same fact, namely, that the canon 
became finally closed sometime before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Thus we can safely fix the last quarter of the 
first century B. C. as the lower limit. 


The interval of time between these two limits covers not 
less than four centuries during which there had been convened 
as many as six orthodox councils, three in India and three 
in Ceylon, the first during the reign of King Ajatasatin, the 
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second in the reign of King Kalasoka ( Kakavarni of the Pura- 
nas ), the third in the reign of Asoka, the fourth in the reign of 
King Devanam Piyatissa of Ceylon, the fifth in the reign of King 
Dutthagimani and the sixth or the last in the reign of King 
Vattagamani. The Pali accounts of these councils make it 
clear that the purpose of each of them was the recital and settl- 
ing of the canonical texts. If these councils can be regarded as 
certain definite landmarks in the process of the development of 
Pali canonical literature, we can say that during the first four 
centuries after the Buddha's demise, Pali literature underwent as 
many as six successive redactions. Going by the dates assign- 
ed to these councils, we may divide the interval into such short- 
er periods. of Pali literary history as shown below :— 


First period — (483-383 B. C.) 
Second , — (383-265 B. 0.) 
Third ,, -— (265-230 B.C.) 
Fourth , — (230—80 B.C.) 
Fifth , — ( 80—20 B.C.) 


Keeping these periods in view, we can easily dispose 
of some of the Pali books. We may take, for instance, the 
Parivàrapátha which is the last treatise to be included in the 
Vinayapitake. This treatise, as clearly stated in the 
Colophon (nigamana) was written in Ceylon by Dips, 
evidently a learned Buddhist scholar of Ceylon as a help to 
his pupils to the study of the contents of the Vinaya ( Parivüra- 
patha, p. 226, “Pubbācariyamaggañ ca pucchitva'va tahirh tahim 
Dipsnàmo mahāpañño sutadharo vicakkhano imam vitthara 
samkhepam sajjhiàmaggena majjhime cintayitva likhdpesi 
sissakinam sukhavaharh Pariv&ran ti yam vuttarh sabbam 
vatthum salakkhanam attham atthena saddhamme dhammam 
dhammena pafifiatie ") As such the Parivarapitha was 
composed as a digest of the subject-matter of Vinayaor Buddhist 
discipline, We say that this treatise was composed in Ceylon 
because there are references within the text itself that it had 
been written after the Vinayapitaka was promulgated by Thera 
Mahinda and & number of his disciples and by their disciples 
in Ceylon. The succession of his disciples from the time 
of Thera Mahinda as set forth in the Parivarapathe ( pp. 2-3 ) 
may suffice to show that the date of its composition could not 
be much earlier than the reign of Vatiagàmani Even we may 
go so far as to suggest that the Parivàrapatha was the Vinaya 
treatise’ which was canonised at the council held during the 
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reign of Vattagimani. For it is clearly stated in the colophon 
that the author caused the treatise to be written ( likh&pesi ), a 
mode of preserving the scriptures which would be inconceivable 
before the reign of Vattagimani, The reference to the island of 
Tambapanni or Ceylon is not only in the verses which one 
might set aside as interpolation but in the prose portions which 
form the integral parts of the text. 


Now if we fix our attention on the traditional verses 
embodied in the Parivàrapatha (pp. 2-3 edited by Oldenberg ) 
we have to infer therefrom that the five Nikayas, the seven 
treatises of the Abhidhammapitaka and all the older texts of 
the Vinayapitaka were made known to the people of Ceylon by 
the wise Mahinda who arrived in Ceylon from Jambudfpa (India) 
after the third Buddhist council had been over. ( Parivarapatha- 
pp. 2-3, " Upali Dasako c'eva Sonako Siggavo tath&, Moggaliput- 
tena Paficama eie Jambusirivhaye tato Mahindo Ittiyo Uttiyo 
Sambalo tatha Bhaddanamo ca pandito, ete nags mahipafiiia 
Jambudtpà idhagata, Vinayam te vacayimsu pitakem Tambapan- 
niy& nik&ye pafica vicesum satta c’eva pakürane" ). 


The Mahavagga and the Cullavagga are two among the | 


earlier and important texts of the Vinayapitaka, Twenty~ 
two Khandhakas or stock fragments are distributed into the two 
texts, ten into the Mahavagga and the remaining twelve into the 
Cullavagga. These fragments constituting the separate divi- 
sions are arranged in a chronological order, and they are 
intended to present a connected ‘account of the ecclesiastical 
history of the Buddhists from the time of the enlightenment of the 
Buddha down to that of the second Buddhist council which was 
convened, according to the Cullavagga account, a century after 
the demise of the Buddha ( Vassasataparinibbute Bhagavati ) 
The growth of the two texts may be sought to be accounted for 
by these two hypotheses: (1) that the Khandhakas were being 
added as they came into existence from time to time, or (2) ‘that 
they were arranged all at the same time according to & set plan. 
Whatever be the actual merit of these hypotheses, none of them 
prevents us from maintaining that the series of the Khandhakas 
was closed with the inclusion of the account of the second 
Buddhist council and that nothing material was added after that, 
nothing, we mean to say, except the Uddànas or mnemonics in 
doggerel verses appended to each of the Khandhakas. Had the 


compilation. of the Khandhakas remained open after the second ` 


* 
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Buddhist council, it would have included an account of the later 

councils, particularly of one held during the reign of Asoka. 

This line of argument is sufficiently strong to establish that the 

compilation of the twenty two Khandhakas as we find them em- 
bodied in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga was anterior to the. 
reign of Asoka, as well as that its history is primarily 

associated with the tradition of the second Buddhist council. 

Assuming then that the closing of the collection of the Khandha- 
kas in the shape of the Mahavagga, and the Cullavagga could. 
not be removed from the first century of the Buddha era, wemay 

briefly examine what inferences can be drawn from the Culla- 
vagge accounts of the first and second Buddhist councils re- 

garding the development of the Canonical texts. First with 

regard to ie earlier Vinaya texts, the Cullavagga account of 

the second Buddhist council (Chap.12) has referred to the 

following authorities by name, 


namely (1) Savatthiya Suttavibhange 

(2) Rajagahe ^ 

(3) Savatthiya ^ , 

(4) Savatthiya sutta 

(5) Kosambiya 2 

(6) Savatthiya X 

( 7 ) Rajagehe ” 

(8) Rajagahe uposathasamyutte 

'(9) Campeyyake Vinaya Vatthusmin. 


The Sutiavibhanga passages referred to in the Cullavagga 
account have been all found out by Prof. Oldenberg in the 
Suttavibhanga and what is more, the identified passages 
have satisfied the context supplied (Savatthiya, Rajagahe Kosam- 
biyà) Keeping this fact in view can it be doubted that 
the Suttavibhanga of the Vinayapitaka was current as 
- an authoritative text on Vinaya when the Cullavaggs account 
referring to its passages was written ? Now with regard to the 
remaining two references, namely, Rajagahe Uposathasamyutte 
and Campeyyake Vinayavatthusmin traced respectively in 
the Mahavagge (1L, 8.3) and Mahavagga (IX.3.5), it is 
curious that the first reference is to a Sarmyutta passage and 
the second to a Vinayavatthu. Although the Sarhyutta passage 
has found its place in the Mahāvagga, solong as the fact 
remains thatthe reference is to a passage in the Sutta collection, 
our inference must be that the Mahavagga in its extant form 
was not yet in existence. The secondreference is important as 


a 
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pointing back to the existence of certain Vinayavatthus serving 
as materials for a compilation like the Mahavagga. ° 


Turning at last to the Cullavagga account of the 
first Buddhist council, it will be a. mistake to suppose that 
the account as we have it in the Cullavagga is as old as the 
time of the council itself. The account must have been 
posterior to the time when the scriptural authorities of the 
Buddhist community comprised (1) Ubhato Vinaya-the disci- 
plinary code of the bhikkhunis, and (2) Pafica-Nikaya-the 
five Nikayas, Digha, Majjhima and the rest. Some of the 
"Burmese manuscripts read Ubhato Vibhanga in lieu of Ubhato 
Vinaya. * That may be a mistake. But the contents mention- 
ed in the Cullavagga account are undoubtedly thg contents 
of the two Vibhangas the Bhikkhu andthe Bhikkhuni. The 
list of the Sikkhdpadas codified as bare rules in the two 
Patimokkhas is important as showing that the author of the 
Cullavagga account kept in his mind nothing but the Sutiavi- 
bhangs with its two divisions: the Bhikkhu-Vibhanga and 
the Bhikkhuni—Vibhanga. Further, when this account was 
written, the five Nikayas were well-known. But the contents 
mentioned are found to be only those of the first two suttas 
of the Digha Nikaya, Vol. I, we mean the Brahmajala and 
the Sémafifiaphala-Suttantas. In the absence of the remaining 
details and of the names of the separate texts it is impossible 
to say that the Digha—Nikaya as presupposed was completed in 
all the three volumes as we now get or the five Nikayas as 
presupposed, contained all the fourteen suttanta texts as we now 
have them, One thing is, however, certain that there is yet no 
reference to the Abhidhamma treatises. For the reference 
to the Abhidhamma-Pitaka we have to look into the 
Uddinagathis in which’ there is mention of the three pitakas 
(Pitekam tini) But nothing should be built upon it with 
regard to the development of canonical texts in so early a period 
as this on the strength of these uddana gathas which are appar- 
ently later additions. . 


The line of investigation hitherto followed has compelled 
us to conclude that the Suttavibhanga with its two great divisions, 
e. 8., the Bhikkhu and the Bhikkhuni Vibhangss were extant as 





* It may be observed that in giving an ४000प7 of the first Buddhist 
council, Buddhaghosa makes mention of Ubhato-Vibhanga signifying 
thereby the whole text of the Sutta Vibhongm completed in 64 
bhinav@ras ( Snmangalavilasini, pt. T., p. 18). 
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authoritative texts on the questions of Vinaya previous to the 
compilation of the Mahàvagga and the Cullavagga. The histori- 
cal references that may be traced in the Suttavibhanga appertain 
all to earlier times and cannot, therefore, justify us in assigning 
the text to a period far removed from the demise of the Buddha. 
But we have still to enquire whether or not the Suttavibhanga 
can be regarded as the first or the earliest landmark of the Vinaya 
tracts. It may be sound to premise that the first landmark of the 
Vinayapitaka is not the landmark of the Vinaya tracts. ‘The 
point at issue really is whether or not the text of the Sutta- 
Vibhanga forming’ the first landmark of the Vinayapitaka 
presupposes certain earlier literary developments and if so, 
where can this bó traced ? This is to seriously ask 
what was“the earlier and more probable denotation of the 
term ubhato-vinaya, the two-fold Vinaya. If we decline to 
interpret it in the sense of two-fold Vibhanga, we must be rais- 
ing this important issue just to remove an anomaly arising from 
the two-fold signification of the Paficanikaya divisions of the 
Pali canon. Buddhaghosa, the great Pali scholiast, says that in 
their narrower signification the five nikayas denoted the five 
divisions of the texts of the Suttapitaka, and that in their wider 
signification the five nik&yas included also the texts of the re- 
maining two pitakas, namely, the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma, 
the Vinaya and Abhidhamma treatises being supposed to be 
included in the Khuddakanikaya [ Sumangalavilasini, pt. I., 
p. 23, cf., Atthasalini, p. 26; Katamo Khaddakanikayo ? Sakalam 
Vinayapitakam Abhidhammapitakam Khuddakapáthádayo ca 
pubbe-nidassita-paficadasa ^ bhed&à ( pubbe dassitacuddasa 
pabhedà iti pàthantararh ), thapetva cattaronikaye avasesarh 
Buddhavacanarn |. Buddhaghosa also informs us that the 
Anumàána Sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya was known to the 
ancients as bhikkhuvinaya and the Singalaváda sutta of the 
Digha Nikiya was venerated as gihi Vinaya. 1 Tf such terms 
as bhikkhuvinaya and gihivinaya had been current among the 
Buddhists of olden times, it is pertinent to enquire whether 
the expression “ the two-fold vinaya. " was originally used to 
denote the Bhikkhuvinays and bhikkhunivinaya or the bhikkhu- 
vinaya and gihivinaya. If we examine the contents of the 
Anguttara or the Ekuttara Nikaya, we need not be surprised to 
find that Anguttaranikaya abounds in the Vinaya passages. In 





i B.M. Barua-A note on the Bhabrn Edict, J. R. A. S., October’ 
1915, pp. 805-810 ). 
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each nipata of this Nik&ya we come across passages relating 
to the two-fold Vinaya namely the Bhikkhu and Gihi. Looked 
at from this point of view, the Anguttara Nikaya may justly 
be regarded as a sutta store-house of distinct Vinaya tracts. 
In this very nikaya we hit upon a vinaya tract (A. N., I, pp 
98-100 ) which sets forth a rough sketch ( matika) not of 
any particular vinaya treatise but of the whole of the Vinaya 
pitaka, The list of Vinaya topics furnished in this parti- 
cular tract cannot be construed as a table of contents of any 
particular text of the Vinaya pitake. Similar Vinaya tracts 
are scattered also in the suttas of other nikayas. The con- 
sideration of all these facts cannot but lead one to surmise that 
the treatises of the Vinaya pitaka point to a sutts background 
-` in the vinaya materials traceable in the Nikayas particularly 
in the Anguttara. The Sutta background of the Vinaya 
texts is clearly hinted at in the concluding words of the 
Patimokkhs. “ So much of the words ofthe Blessed One 
handed down in the Suttas, embraced in the’ suttas, comes into 
recitation every half-month.” (Vinaya texts,S. B. E, Vol. I 
p. 69). As for the date of the composition of the two Patimok- 
kha codes, one for the bhikkhus (monks) and other for the bhik- 
khunis ( nuns ), it is important to bear in mind that according to 
an ancient Buddhist tradition cited by Budchaghosa, the Pati- 
mokkha codes as they are handed down to us are two among the 
Vinaya texts which were -not. rehearsed in the first Buddhist 
council ( Sumangalavilàsinl, pt. I., p. 17). It may be readily 
granted that the codification of the Patimokkha rules in the 
extant shape was not accomplished immediataly after the demise 
of the Buddha It is one thing to say this and it is quite 
another that the rules themselves in 8 classified form had not 
been in existence from the earlier times. . The Cullavagega 
account of the first Buddhist council throws some clear light on 
the process of codification. It is said that the utterance of the 
dying Buddha authorising his followers to do away with the 
minor rules of conduct ( Khuddánu-Khuddakáni sikkhapadaini ), 
if they so desired, formed & bone of contention among the bhik- 
khus who took part in the proceedings of the first Buddhist 
Council (See Milinda Pafiha, pp. 142-144 ). They were unable 
to decide which were precisely the minor rules they were 
authorised to dispense with. Some suggested all but the four 
Parajika rules, some, all but the four Pératika and thirteen 
Samghadisesa rules, some, all but the four Parajika, 13 
Samghadisesa and two Aniyata rules and thirty Nissaggiya 
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rules; some, all but the four Parajika,. 13 Sarhghādisesa, two 
Aniyata, thirty Nissaggiya and ninety-two Pacittiya rules and 
some suggested all but 4 Parajika, 13 Sarhghaddisesa, 2 Aniyata, 
30 Nissaggiya, 92 Pacittiya and 4 Patidesaniya rules. The 
suggestion stopped with the 4 Patidesaniya rules and did not 
proceed beyond them, leaving us inthe dark as to what the 
bhikkhus meant by all but “all these " ( counted by names ). 
The Patimokkha code in its final form includes two hundred 
and twenty-seven rules, that isto say; the seven adhikarana- 
samathas and sevenjy-five sekhiya rules in addition to those 
mentioned in the Cullavagga account. Omitting the 75 
sekhiya rules the total of the Patimokkha precepts of conduct 
would come up to 152. If the theras of the first Buddhist 
Council had in their view a Patimokkha code in which the 75 
Sekhiya rules had no place, the total of precepts in the code 
recognised by them was 152. Now we have to enquire if there 
isany definite literary evidence to prove that in an earlier 
stage of codification, the total of the Patimokkha precepts 
was fixed at 152. Happily the evidence is not far to seek. 
The Anguttara Nikaya, as we have seen above, contains two 
passages to indicate that the earlier Patimokkha code contained 
one and half hundred rules or little more ( Sádhikam diyad- 
dhasikkhapadasatam ) * The earlier Patimokkha code with 
its total of 152 rules may be shown to have been earlier than 
the Suttavibhanga on the ground that the Sutta~Vibhanga scheme 
makes room for the 75 Sekhiya rules, thereby recognising the 
Patimokkha total to be 227 which was possible only in the 
second or final stage of codification of the Patimokkha rules. 


In dealing with the chronology of the seven treatises of 
the Abhidhammapitaka, we can only maintain that the order in 
which these treatises are enumerated can be interpreted as the 
order of the chronology. Any attempt at establishing such an 
interpretation would be vitiated by the fact that the order of 
enumeration is not in all cases the same. The order in which 
these are mentioned in the Milinda Panha( p.12) and which 
has since become classical is as follows:— 

(1) Dhemmssahgani (Dhammasamgaha as Buddhaghosa 
calls it-vide Sumangalavilasini, p. 17),(2) Vibhanga, (3) 
Dhàtukathi, (4) Puggalapafifiatti, (5) Kathavatthu, (6) 
Yamaks and (7) Patthana. 





* Cf. Milinda Pañha which refers to the same total of the - - 


Patimokkha rules in the expressiou “ Diyaddhesa Sikkh&padasatesu, ® 
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A somewhat different order is evident from a gàth& occurring 
in Buddaghosa’s Sumangalavilasini, Pt. L, p. 15 
“Dhammasarhgani-Vibhangafica Kathavatthufica Puggalam 
Dhatu-Yamake—Patthainam 
Abhidhammoti vuccati 


It will be noticed that in the gatha order the Kathavatthu 
stands third instead of fifth and the Dh&atukatha stands fifth 
instead of third. We have already noted that according to 
general interpretation of the five nikaya divisions of the Pali 
canon, the Abhidhamma treatises come under the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya. Thisis apparently an anomaly which cannot be re- 
moved save by a liberal interpretation making it signify a sut- 
tanta back-ground of the Abhidhammapitaka, Thus s f enquiry 
into the suttanta, back-ground becomes a desideratum and we 
may lay down a general canon of chronology in these terms. 
The closer connection with the Sutta materials, the esrlier is the 
date of composition. Among the seven Abhidhamma treatises, 
the Puggalapafifiatti and the Vibhanga stand out pro- 
minently as the two texts which bear a clear evidence of 
emergence from a Sutta back-ground. The Puggala classifications 
in the Digha, Saemyutia and Anguttara Nikayss are seen 
to constitute at: once the sutta back-ground and the stereo- 
typed  Vibhangas or Niddesas, mostly contained in the 
Majjhima Nikaya may be taken to represent the Sutta back- 
ground of the Vibhanga. The exact position of the Puggala- 
pafifiatti in relation to the Suttanta collections has been properly 
examined by Dr. Morris in his edition of the Puggala 
Pafifiatti published for the P. T. S. London, Intrcduction, pp 
X-XI. 

We have just one remark to add, namely, that compared 
with the Suttanta materials utilised in it, the Puggalapafifiatti 
is the least original treatise of the Abhidhammapitaka and its 
inclusion in the Abhidhamma Pitaka would have been utterly 
unjustifiable but for the Pafifiatti classifications in the matika 
No. 1. Whatever be the actual date of its compilation in respect 
of subject matter and treatment, it deserves to be considered as 
the earliest of the Abhidhamma books. 


In the opinion of Mrs. Rhys Davids, the Vibhanga is 
* anticipated " by ‘the Dhammasangani, although “it is by no 
means covered by the latter work either in method or in matter” 
( Vibhanga, P. T. S., Preface XIV ) “In other words, the 
present. book (the Vibhanga ) seems by Buddhists to have 
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ranked second in the seven of its Pitaka not accidentally, 
but as a sequel to the Dhammasangani requiring, in those who 
came to the study of it, a familiarity with the categories 
and formulas of the latter work-that is with the first book of 
the Abhidhamma ", ( Ibid, XIII) Thus whether the Vibhanga 
. is anticipated by the Dhammasangani or the latter is anticipated 
by the former is the point at issue. 

Examining most of the chapters of the Vibhanga we find 
that each of them has a Abhidhamme superstructure( Abhidham- 
ma-bhajaniya ) buil upon and kept distinct from a Suttanta 
exegesis ( Suttantabhajaniya ) the counterpart of which isto be 
found in the first four nikàyss and mostly in the Majjhima, as 
i; will apwear from the following table :— 


Saccavibhanga (Suttantabhajaniya )-Saccavibhanga sutta 
( Majjhima, Vol. IIL, No. 141); Satipatthanavibhanga 
(Suitantabhajaniya)=Sati patthainasuttia ( M.N. L, No.10), 
Dhatuvibhanga ( Suttantabhajaniya )—Dhatuvibhanga 
sutta of the Majjhima, Vol, IIL. No, 140. 


It is evident from the juxtaposition of the Suttanta and the 
Abhidhamma exegesis in its different chapters that the 
Vibhanga marks that stage of the development of the Abhi- 
dhamma pitaka when the Abhidhamma or Transcendental method 
of exegesis had not yet gained an independent foothold, 
when, in other words, it remained combined with the Suttanta 
or earlier method. The predilection is as yet for 
attempting the exegesis of the formulations in the Suttas. 
An independent treatment of pure topics of Psychological 
ethics, such as we find in the Dhammasangani is far beyond the 
scheme of the Vibhabgs. In the progressive working out of 
exegetical schemes, the Niddesa or detailetl specification of mean- 
ings of terms comes second to the uddesa or matikd. Now if we 
compare the treatment of Rüpakkhandha in the Vibhanga 
(pp. 12-14 ) with that in the Dhammasangani (pp. 124 ff. ), 
we cannot but observe that all that the Vibhanga has to present 
is merely the uddesa or matik& of the Rüpakkhandha section 
of the Dhammasangani. The Niddesa of the ritpa-matika is to 
be found in no other Abhidhamma books than the Dhamma- 
sangani. Mrs. Rhys Davids admits (in a way arguing in 
our favour ) that the contents of the Vibhanga are by no 
means covered by the Dhammasangani. The Vibhanga has, 
for instance, a section entitled Paccayakaravibhanga, an 
exegesis on the causal relations. The paceayss fall outside the 
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scope of the Dhammasangani and they form the subject matters 
of the great Abhidhamma treatise, the Patthana or the 
Mahapatthana; but compared with the Patthàna,the Vibhanga 
treatment of the subject is crude and vague, which isto say 
earlier. Considered in this light, the Vibhanga seems to stand 
out as a common presupposition of both the Dhammssangani and 
the Patthàna. It is much easier to proceed from the contents of 
the Vibhanga to the two highly systematic treatises of the 
Dhammasangani andthe Patthana than to proceec from the 
latter to the former. The Dhatukath& being nothing but a 
supplement to the text of the Dhammasangani may be briefly 
disposed of asa Abhidhamma treatise dependent on ani necessari- 
ly later than the Dhammasangani. J 

It is not only with regard to the Dhammasangani ( with its 
supplement, the Dhatukatha ) and the Patthana that the 
Vibhanga represents the immediate background; it appears 
equally to have been the background of the Yamaka. It is easy 
to account for the dialectical method of the study of the 
Abhidhamma matters by keeping the Pafihapucchakas appended 
to the different chapters of the Vibhanga. All these considera- 
tions lead us to conclude that strictly speaking the Vibhanga 
making “ an extended application of ( the ) organun or vehicle 
for the cultivation of the moral intellect " is the first and the 
earliest of the Abhidhamma books. | 


l. Puggala Pafifiatti 


| (a) Dhammasangani Chatukatha 
2. Vibhanga (b) Yamaka 
\ (c) Patthana 
3. Kathavatthu 
Although one can conceive in this manner the chronological 
succession of the five „Abhidhamma books ( leaving 
out the Puggalapafifiatéi which is rather a suttanta text and the 
Kathavatthu which forms ' class by itself), it is difficult to 
determine the actual dates of their composition. One thing is 
certain that the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka were 
well-known and very carefully read especially in the Himalayan 
monastery when the Milinda pafiha was composed in about the 
first century A. D. There is no reason for doubt that the 
Pali canon when committed to writing during the reign of 
King Vattag&mani in Ceylon, it included all these books in it. 
We have shown that when the Uddinagathas of the Cullavagga 
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( Chap. II ) of the Vinayapitaka were added, the three pitakas 
of the Pali canon had already come into existence. The ques- 
tion, however, is how far the date of the books of the Abhidham- 
mapitaka can be pushed back. Here the only anchor-sheet is the 
Kathavatthu, the third or the fifth Abhidhamma book which 
according to tradition, was a compilation of the Asokan age, 
We have already adduced certain proofs in support of this 
tradition and have sought to show that when certain contro- 
versies which find a place in the Kathavatthu took place, 
Buddhism as a religion had nót overstepped the territorial 
limits of the middlé country, But according to Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary, the Kathavatthu contains discussion of doctrines 
held by some of the Buddhist schools, e. g., the Hemavata, 
the Andlfwka, the Pubbaseliya and the Aparaseliya, which 
could not be possible if the Kathavatthu had been closed in the 
time of Asoka. If it was a growing compilation, we have 
necessarily to suppose that although it commenced in Asokan 
time, it was not brought to a close till the ‘rise of the later 
Buddhist schools mentioned above. 


Turning at last to the Suttapitaka comprising the five 
nikayas, we can definitely say that it had reached its final shape 
before the composition of the Milinda Parihe in which authorita- 
tive passages are quoted from the texts of this pitaka, in certain 
instances by & mention of the name of the sources. We can go 
further and maintain that the Suttapitaka was closed along 
with the entire Pali canon and when the canon was finally 
rehearsed in Ceylon and committed to writing during the reign 
of King Vattagamani. The tradition says that previous to the 
reign of Vatiagàmani the texts were handed down by an oral 
tradition (mukhapathavasena ) from teacher to teacher 
( ācariyaparamparāya) the process -of transmission be- 
ing compared to the carrying of earth in baskets 
from head to head. Buddhaghosa says ( Sumangalavila- 
sini, pt. I, pp. 12 foll) that immediately after the demise 
of the Buddha and after the session of the first Buddhist 
Council, the task of transmitting and preserving each of the five 
nikayas to an individual thera and his followers, which ultimate- 
ly gave rise to some schools of bhanakas or chanters. The 
existence of the distinct: schools of reciters of the five nikayas 
is clearly proved ( as shown by Dr B. M. Barua, Barhut Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 9-10), by the Milinda Pafiha where we have 
mention of the Jatakabhanakas ( the repeaters of the Jatakas) . 
in addition to the Dighabhanaka, the Majjhimabhanaka, 
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Sarhyuttabhinaka, Anguttara-bhinake and Kbuddaka-bhanaka, 
( Milinda Pafiha, pp. 341 foll.) The terms 'paficanek&yika ' 
(one well versed in the five nikiyas) and bhinakaas well, 
occur as distinctive epithets of some of the Buddhist donors in 
the Safici and Barhut inscriptions which may be dated in the 
lump in the middle of the second century B.C. The inference 
from the evidence of these inscriptions has already been drawn 
by Prof. Rhys Davids to the effect that before the use of 
Pajicanekayika ( one well-versed in the five nikayas ) suttantika 
(aman who, knows the Suttanta by heart), Suttantakini (a 
feminine form of Suttantika ) and Petaki (one who knows the 
pitaka by heart) as distinctive epithets, the pitaka and five 
nikaya divisions of the Pali canon must have been wej -known 
and well-established. We say of the Pali canon becaúse substi- 
tution of nik&ya for the term ‘Agama ’is peculiar to the 
Pali tradition, The term “ Paficanikaya " occurs as we saw 
also in the Vinaya Cullavagga ( Chap. II ) which we have 
assigned to a period which immediately preceded the Agokan 
age. But even presuming that the five nikaya divisions of the 
growing Buddhist canon were current in the third century B. C, 
it does not necessarily follow from it that all the books or Suttas 
or individuel passages comprising the five nikayas were compos- 
ed at that time. All that we can make bold to say that the first 
four nikàyas were, to all intents and purposes, the complete, 
while the Khaddakanikaya series remained still open. 


We have pointed out that this account in the Vinaya 
Cullavagga clearly alludes to the Digha as the first of the five 
nik&yas as well as that the first two suttas were the Brahmajsla, 
and Sémafifiaphale while as to the number and succession of 
the remaining suttas, we are kept completely in the dark. Strain- 
ing the information supplied in the Vinaya Cullavagga we 
can proceed so far no doubt, that the first volume of the 
Digha Nikaya was mainly inthe view of its compilers. 
Comparing the Suttas comprised in the remaining two volumes 
and marking the differences in theme and tone, it seems that 
these two volumes were later additions. The second volume 
contains two suttas, namely, the Mahapadhana and Maha- 
Govinda which have been mentioned in the Cullaniddesa ( p. 80) 
as two among the notable illustrations of the Suttanta Jatakas, 
the Jātakas ag found in the earliest forms in Pali literature. We 

‘have already drawn attention to the earlier chronicles of 
the seven purohitas in the Angultars Nikaya where it is far 


12 
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from being a manipulation in a Jataka form, The casting of 
this chronicle in a Jatakea mould as we find it in the 
Maha-Govinda Suttanta could not have taken place in the 
life-time of the Buddha. The second volume contains also 
the Payasi Suttanta which, as shown by the previous scholars, 
brings the story of Payasi tothe death of P&yüsi and his 
after life in a gloomy heaven. Thus suttanta contains several 
anecdotes forming the historical basis of some of the Jàtaka 
stories. In the face of all these facts, we cannot but 
agree with Prof. Rhys Davids who places the date of this 
suttanta at least half a century after the demise of the 
Buddhs. The third volume of the Digha includes in it the 
Atàn&tiyasuttanta which is otherwise deseribed as-a rakkha 
or a saving chant manipulated apparently on a certain passage 
in the then known Mahabharata. The development of these 
elements such as the Jataka stories and the Parittas could not have 
taken place when Buddhism remained in its pristine purity. 
These are later accretions or interpolations, the works of fable 
and fiction, we mean of imaginative poetry that crept, accord- 
ing to a warning given in certain passages of the Anguttara 
Nikaya, under the influence from outside. But there is no 
reason for surprise that such developments had already taken 
place as early as the fourth century B. C. for the passages that 
strike the note of alarm are precisely one of those seven 
important tracts recommended by Agoka in his Bhabru Edict 
under the caption ‘ Anagatabhayani.’ The growth of these 
foreign "elements must have caused some sort of confusion 
otherwise it would not have been necessary to discuss in a 
sutta of the Samyutta Nik&ya the reasonable way of keeping 
genuine the utterances of the Buddha distinct from others 
that crept in under the outside influence and were character- 
ised by poetical fancies and embellishments ( kavikata ), 
( Samyutta Nikāya, pt. IT, p. 267). We may then be justified 
in assigning the whole of the Digha Nikaya toa pre-Asokan 
age, there being no trace of any historical event or development 
which might have happened after King Asoka. The only 'ex- 
ception that one has to make is only in the case of the 
concluding verses of the Mahaparinibbina Suttanta which 
were interpolated according to Buddhaghosa in Ceylon by the 
teachers of that island. Like the first volume of the Digha 
Nikāya, the whole of the Majjhima Nikaya strikes us as the 
most authoritative and original among the collections of the 
Buddha’s teachings. There is no allusion to any political event 
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to justify us in relegating the date of its compilation toa time 
far removed from the demise of the Buddha. If it be argued 
that the story of Makhadeva,: as we find it embodied in the 
Makhadeva sutta of this Nikaya, has already assumed the form 
of a Jataka, of a Suttanta-Jataka, mentioned in the Cullaniddesa, 
it cannot follow from it that the Nikaya is for that very reason 
a much later compilation For the Makhideva story is one of 
those few earliest Jatakas presupposed by the Pali Canonical 
collection of 500 Jatakas. The literary developments as may 
be traced in the suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya are not of such 
a kind as to require more than a century after the demise of 
the Buddha. 
P d 


Now concerning the Sarhyutta which isa collection of 
kindred sayings and the third of the five niküyas, we may 
point out that it has been quoted by name in the Milinda Pañha, 
as also in the Petakopadesa under the simple title of 
Samyuttaka and that as such this Nikaya had existed as an 
authoritative book of the Pali Canon previous to the composi- 
tion of both the Milinda Pañha and the Petakopadesa. We 
can go go far asto maintain that the Samyutta Mikaya had 
reached its final shape previous to the occurrence of Paiica- 
nekayika as a personal epithet in some of the Barhut and 
Safici~inscriptions, nay, even before the. closing of the 
Vinaya Cullavagga where we meet with the expression “ Pafica- 
nikàya". In dealing with the account of the Second Buddhist 
Council in the Vinaya Cullavagga (Chap. XII), we have noted 
that a canonical authority has been alluded to as “Rajagahe 
uposatha Samyutte”’ at Rajagaha in the Uposstha Sarmyutta. 
The translators of the Vinaya Texts (pt. ITI, p. 410) observe 
that the term ‘ Samyutta ’ “ must here be used for khandhaka ”, 
the passage referred to heing the Vinaya Mahavagga (II. 8.3. the 
Uposatha Khandhaks). But looking into the Mahávagga passage, 
we find that it does not fully tally with the allusion, as the 
passage has nothing to do with Rajagaha. In the absence of 
Rajegaha giving a true clue to the tracing of the intended 
passage, it is difficult to premise that the passage which the 
compilers of the Cullavagga account keptin view was the 
khandhaka passage in the Vinaya Mah&vagga. Although we 
have so far failed to trace this passage also in the Samyutta 
Nikaya, the presumption ought to be that the intended passage 
was included in a Samyutta collection which was then known 
to the compilers of the Cullavagga. The Suttas in the 
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Sarhyutta Nikaya do not refer to any political incident 
justifying one to place the date of its compilation far beyond 
the demise of the Buddha. As contrasted with the Ekuttara 
or Anguttara Nikaya the Sarhyuita appears to be the re- 
sult of an attempt to put together relevant passages throwing 
light on the topics of deeper doctrinal importance while the former 
appears to be numerical groupings of relevant passages throw- 
ing light on the topics relating to the conduct of the monks and 
house-holders. Considered in this light, these two Nikayas must 
be regarded as fruits of a critical study of suttas in some 
previous collections. 


Now coimg to deal with the Ekuttara or Angutiara Nikaya, 
we have Sought to show that its main bearing is on the two-fold 
Vinaya, the Gahapati Vinaya and the Bhikkhu Vinaya. This 
Nikaya contains a section ( Mundarajavagga inthe Paficaka 
Nipata ) commemorating the name of King Munda who reigned, 
as shown by Rhys Davids, in Raijagaha about half a century 
after the demise of the Buddha. The Nikaya containing a clear 
reference to Mundaraja cannot be regarded as a compilation 
made within the fifty years from the Buddha’s demise. There 
is, however, no other historical reference to carry the date of its 
compilation beyond the first century from the Mahaparinibbana 
of the Buddha, The date proposed for the Anguttara Nikaya 
will not, we think, appear unreasonable if it be admitted that 
the suttas of this nik&àya form the real historical back-ground of 
the contents of the Vinaya texts. 


We have at last to discuss the chronology of the fifteen 
books of the Khuddaks Nikaya, which are generally mentioned 
in the follwing order:— 


(1) Khuddake Pathe, (2) Dhammapada, (3) Udana, (4) 
Ttivuttaka, ( 5 ) Suita Nipata, (6) Vimanavatthu, ( 7 ) Petevatthu, 
(8) Thera-therigatha, (9).Jataka, (11) Niddesa, ( Culla and 
` Maha )(12) Patisambhidimagga, (13 ) Apadána, (14) Buddha- 
vaihsa, ani ( 15 ) Cariyapitaka. 


This mode of enumeration of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka . 
Nikaya ( pannarasabheda Khuddakanikaya ) can be traced back 
to the days of Buddhaghosa ( Sumangalavilasini, pt. 1. , p, 17 ). 
It is obvious that in this list the Cullaniddesa and the Mahani- 
ddesa are counted as one book; while counting them as two 
books, the total number becomes sixteen. There is no justifica- 
tion for regarding the order of enumeration as being the order of 
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chronology. In connection with the Khuddaka Nikaya, 
Buddhaghosa mentions the following facts of great historical 
importance. He says that the Dighabhanakas classified the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya under the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
enumerating them in the following order:— 


(1) Jataka, (2) Mahaniddesa, ( 3 ) Cullaniddess, ( 4 ) Pati- 
sambhidamagga, ( 5 ) Suttanipata, ( 6 ) Dhammapada, ( 7 ) Udana, 
(8) Itivuttaka, ( 9 ) Vimanavatthu, ( 10 ) Petavatthu, and ( 11 ) 
Therigüthà, and leaving out of consideration the four books, 
namely, the Cariyapitaka, the Apadāna, the Buddhavarnsa and 
the Khuddakapatha. Buddhaghosa -informs us that the Majjhi- 
mabhanaka list contained the names of 15 books counting the 
Cariyapitaka, the Apadina, and the Buddhavarhsa ashe three 
books in addition to those recognised by the Dighabhanakas 
( Sumangalavilasini, Pt. I. , p. 15 ). 1t is important to note that 
the Majjhimabhanaka list has taken no cognisance of the 
Khuddskapatha mentioned as the first book in Buddhaghosa's 
own list. It is not difficult to surmise that when the Dighabhanaka 
list was drawn up, the Khuddaka Nikaya comprised just 12 books 
and when the Majjhima Nikaya list was made it came to 
comprise altogether 15 books, the Mahaniddesa and the Cullani- 
ddesa having been counted as two books instead of as one, It is 
also easy to understand that from that time onward the traditional 
total of the books of the Khuddaka Nikaya became known as 
fifteen, and so strong was this tradition that to harmonise with 
it, the sixteen books had to be somehow counted as fifteen, the 
Mahàniddesa and the Cullaniddesa being treated asa single 
book. From this we may proceed to show that the Khuddakapatha 
appearing as the first book of the Khuddaka Nikaya in Buddha- 
ghosa’s list, is really the last book taken into the Khuddeka 
Nikaya sometime after the Majjhimabhanaka list recognising 15 
books in all had been closed. We need not be surprised if the 
Khuddakapitha was a compilation made in Ceylon and was 
given a place among the books of the Khuddeka Nikaya either 
immediately before the commitment of the Pali Canon to writing 
during the reign of King Vattagimani or even after that, although 
before the time of Buddhaghoss. The commentaries of Buddha- 
ghosa are our oldest authorities that mention the Khuddakapaths 
as a canonical book. It does not find mention inthe Milinda 
Pafiha nor in any other work, canonical or ex-canonical, which 
was extant before the time of Buddhaghoss. The text is made up 
of nine lessons or short readings all culled from certain earlier 
canonical sources, the arrangement of these lessons being such 
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as to make it serve as a very useful handbook for the beginners 
and for the clergy ministering to the needs of the laity. The 
consideration of two points may suffice to bear out'our conten- 
tion. The first point is that the first lesson called the sarana- 
taya presents a developed mode of refuge formula of the 
Buddhists which is not to be found precisely in this form any where 
in other portions of the Pali canon. As for the second point we 
may note that the third lesson called the Dvattirnsakara ( the 
thirty-two parts of the body) enumerates matthake matthalungam 
which is not to be found in the list furnished in the Mahasatipa- 
tthina Suttanta of the Digha Nik&ya, the Satipatthana Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya and numerous other discourses. 


hj 

We have seen that the Buddhavarnsa, the Cariyapitaka and 
the Apadána are the three books which found recognition in the 
list of the Majihimabhanakas and were taken no notice of in the 
Dighabhanaka list, Apart from other arguments, one has to 
presume that these three books were compiled and received into 
the canon after the list was once known to have been complete 
with 12 books. These three books, as far as the subject matters 
go, are interconnected, the Buddhavarhsa enumerating the 
doctrine of pranidhàna as an essential condition of the 
Bodhisatta life, the Cariy&pitakà enumerating the doctrine of 
cariya or practices of a Bodhisatta and the Apadaina the doctrine 
of adhikara or competence for the attainment of the higher life. 
These three books presuppose a legend of 24 previous Buddhas 
which is far in excess of the legend of six Buddhas 
contained in other portions of the Canon. The Buddha- 
varhse and the Cariyapitaka present a systematic form of the 
Bodhistta idea that was shaping itself through the earlier 
Jatakas andthe Apadina furnishing the previous birth stories 
of the theras and the theris cannot but be regarded as a later 
supplement to the Thera~Theri-gatha, 


Besides the Thera~Theri gàthà, the Vimanavatthu or the 
book of stories of heaven is just another canonical work which 
is presupposed by the Apadāna. It is important to note that 
the Viminavatthu contains one story, namely, the story of 
Serissaka, the incident of which, according to the story itself, 
took place hundred years, calculated by human computation 
from the death of the chieftain Payasi. “ Manussakam 
Vassasatam atitam ^ Yadagge kayamhi idhipappanno ” 
(‘Vimanavatthu, P. T. S, p. 81 ). 
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The Payasi Suttanta of the. Digha Nikaya clearly shows 
that the death of Payasi could not have taken place until a few 
years after the Buddha’s demise. Thus going by the considera- 
tion of this point, we are compelled to assign a date of its com- 
position to an age ahead of a century and a half from the 
demise of the Buddha, So the canonisation of this book could 
not have taken place earlier than the time of the third Buddhist 
Council, we mean the time of King Asoka. Our suggestion for 
the date of the Vimanavatthu will gain in significance as we 
consider the contents of the Petavatthu, the book of stories of 
hell. We have noticed above that in all the three lists of the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya the name of the Petavatthu stands - 
after that of the Viminavatthu. From the occurrence of, certain 
common stories, a suggestion has already been made that it 
was somehow an offshoot of the Vimanavatthu. Now in one of 
the stories ( Petavatthu, IV. 3, p. 57) !, we have allusions to 
the Moriya ( Maurya) king, who is -identified in the commen- 
tary with King Agoka®, If this construction of the word 
Moriya is correct, it leaves no room for doubt that the Peta- 
vaithu, as we now have it, was a post-Moriyan or post-Asokan 
compilation. 


The Cullaniddesa is a canonical commentary of the 
Khaggavisàna sutta and the Parayana group of sixteen poems, 
all of which find place in the anthology called the Sutta Nipata. 
We have sought to show that the Cullaniddesa indicates a stage 
of development of the Pali canon when the Khaggavisina sutta 
hang on the Parayanavagga as an isolated poem, without yet be- 
ing included in a distinct group such as the Uragavagga of the 
Sutta Nipata. Though from this line of argument it follows 
that the Cullaniddesa is earlier than the Sutta-Nipata, it cannot 
at the same time be denied that it is posterior not only to such 
Suttanta-Jatskas as the Meahapadaniya, Mahagovinda, Mahasu- 
dassaniya and the Maghadeva suttanta, contained in the Digha 
and Majjhima Niküyas but also to a collection of 500 Jatakas 
( Paficajitakasatani ) ( Culianiddesa, p. 80 ). As such the 
` Cullaniddesa cannot be dated much -earlier than the reign of 
Asoka, 





1. 5 Raj Pingalako nama Suratthünam adhipati ahu Moriyünam 
upatthd narhgantvs Surattham punar gamt. ” 

2. + Moriy&nan'ti Moriysr&jünai Dhammusokum sarhdhiya vadati °? 
Petavatthu, P. T. S., p. 98. 
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The Mahaniddesa too is a canonical commentary on the 
atthake group of sixteen poems forming the fourth book of the 
Sutta-Nipate. As shown before the exegeses attempted in this 
book were all modelled on an earlier exegesis of Mahakaccina 
in the Sarhyutta Nikàys. If this. canonical commentary came 
into existence when the Atthekavagga was yet current as an 
isolated group, the date of its composition cannot but be anterior 
to that of the Suttanipata. A clear idea of the date of this work 
can. be formed from its list of places visited by the Indian ssa- 
going merchants, The Mahaniddesa list clearly points to a time 
when the Indian merchants carried on & sea-borne trade with 
such distant places as Java in the east and Paramayona in the 
West and&it alludes as well to ses route from Tamali to Java 
via Tambapanni or Ceylon which was followed in the 5th 
century A. D. by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien. We can expect 
to come across such a list only in the Milinda Pafiha which 
may be dated in the Ist or 2nd century A. D. Sucha wide ex- 
pansion of Indie’s maritime trade as indicated in the 
Mehaniddesalist would seem impossible if the book was a com- 
position much earlier than the second century B. C. Now turn- 
ing to the Suttenipats we have been inclined to place it later 
than the two books of the Niddesa on the ground that when it 
was compiled, the Atthakavagga and the Parayanavagga came 
to represent two distinct books of a comprehensive anthology 
and the Khaggavisina sutta ceased to be a stray poem hanging 
for its existence on the Parayana group. But our main reason 
for dating it posterior to the Cullaniddesa is that the Parayana- 
vagga in the Suttanipaita is prefaced by a prologue which is 
absent from the Cullaniddesa scheme. Similarly the 
Nalakasutta perhaps known originelly as Moneyya sutte as 
evidenced by the titles suggested in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict as a 
prologue clearly anticipating the poetical style ‘of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhsearita. In spite of the fact that the suttes embodied in it 
were gleaned from earlier collections, the Sutta-nipata scheme of 
anthology does not seem to have been: carried into effect before 
the 2nd century B. C. 

With regard to the Jatakas as a book of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya, we have just seen above that the Cullaniddesa points to 
acanonical collection of 500 Jatakas. That five hundred was 
the original total of the Jatakas is proved on the one hand by the 
500 Jàt&ka representations witnessed by Fa-Hien round the. 
Abhayagiri monastery of Ceylon and on the other band by the 
mechanical multiplication of ‘the stories in order to raise the 
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-total from 500 to 550 from the days of Buddhaghosa, The 
Milinda Pañha alludes to the existence of the repeaters of the 
Jatakas apart from the repeaters of the five Nikayas, We are 
unable to decide whether the Milinda reference is tothe canonical 
books of the Jàtakas or to a commentary collection which was 
then in existence. The numerous illustrations of the Jatakas on 
the ancient Buddhist railings such as those at Barhut and 
‘Bodhagaya, unmistakably presuppose the existence of the legen- 
dary story of the Buddha’s life past and present. But the canonical 
collection of 500 Jatakas referred to in the Cullaniddesa appear 
to be earlier than the scriptural basis of the Buddhist sculptures 
and whatever the actual date of composition might be it was 
certainly later than that of the Suttanta Jatakas scattered 
throughout the first four Nikayas. We may say inded that the 
‘canonical collection took a definite shape near about the early 
Maurya period, 


The Thera~Ther!-Gathis are two campanion anthologies of 
the stanzas that are supposed to have been uttered by the theras 
and theris surrounding the Buddha during the lifetime of the 
Master, or at least shortly after: his death. ( Theragatha, 
Oldenberg’s preface, XT ), 


“ The separate uddànas or indices which occur regularly at 
the end of each nipàta and at the end also of the whole work, 
and give the names and numbers of the theras ( and the theris ) 
and the number of verses in each chapter and in the whole 
work respectively seem to be based on a recension or condition 
of the text different from that which now lies before us ” 
'( Ibid, p. XIV ). In the opinion of Dhammapäla, the commentator, 
the Theragatha anthology had reached the final shape not earlier 
than the time of Asoka. He points out that the Thera 
‘Tekicchakari whose gathas are embodied in the Theragatha lived 
under King Bimbisara, the father of Dhammdasoka. He further 
adds that the verses uttered by this thera were received into the 
canon by the fathers who assembled in the third Buddhist 
Council. Dhammapàla attributes some of the gathis to Vitasoka, 
the younger brother of Dhammdasoka and certain other verses to 
Tissakumiara, the youngest brother of King Asoka. If we can al 
all depend for chronology on the information supplied by 
Dhammapala, the anthologies of Thera-Theri-g&th& must be taken 
‘as compilations that had received their final shape at the Third 
Buddhist Council-and not before, 
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The Pali Dhammapada is just “one and undoubtedly the 
earliest of the six copies of the anthologies of the Dhammapada 
class. The earliest mention of the Pali Dhammapada by name 
is to be found in the Milinda Pafiha which is a composition of 
the first or second century A. D. From the mere fact that there 
were certain quotations in the Kathavatthu and Mahaniddesa of 
stanzas now traceable in the Dhammapada, no definite conclu- 
sion ean be drawn as to the actual date of its composition. The 
Dhammapada hardly includes any stanzas that might be suppos- 
ed to have been drawn upon the canonical collection of Jatakas. 
But as shown by the editors of the Prakrit Dhammapada there 
are a few gāthās which were evidently manipulated on the basis 
of the gaiQas in the J &takas. Similarly it cannot be maintained 
that the Dhammapada contains any stanzas that were directly 
derived from the Suttanipáta, for the suttas which might be 
singled out as the source of some of the gathas of the Dhamma- 
pada are to be found also in such earlier collections as the Digha 
or the Majjhima or the Sarnyutta or the Angutiara. The Thera and 
Theri-gathds are the two anthologies of the Khuddaka Nikaya 
which appear to have been presupposed by the Dhammapada. As re- 
gards external evidence, there is only one tradition, namely, that 
a powerful discourse based on the Appamadavagga of the Dham- 
mapada served to attract the attention of King Asoka to 
Buddhism, clearly pointing to the existence of the Dhammapada 
as a distinct anthology as early as the third century B. C. 


Itivuttaka, the Udana and the Patisambhidamagea are the 
remaining three books of the Khuddaka Nik&ya of which the 
date of composition must depend upon mere conjecture till acci- 
dentally we obtain any reliable date, The Itivuttaka is a book 
of questions of genuine sayings of the Buddha, making no re- 
ference to any canonical work or to any historical event ascer- 
taining its date, though it seems that it was the result of anafter- 
thought, of a critical study of the authentic teachings of the 
Buddha in a certain light and for a specific purpose. The Udana 
is a curious medley of legends and historical records, presented 
in a particular setting with a view to emphasising some pronounc- 
ed opinions of the Buddha on certain controversial matters, The 
Patisambhidamaggs presents a systematic exposition of certain 
important topics of Buddhism, and as such it deserves to ‘be 
‘classed rather with the books of the Abhidhammapitaka than 
with those of Suttanipate. It is quite possible that before the 
development of the extant Abhidhamma pitaka, it passed as one 
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of the Abhidhamma treatises, Concerning these three books the 
utmost that we can say that they are mentioned even in the 
list of the Dighabhanakas, being counted there as three among the 
twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, and that if the tradition 
about this list is at all credible, these three books must have ex- 
isted when the list was drawn up, say, in the second century 
B.C. 

The results arrived at concerning'the chronology of the Pali 
canonical literature are presented in the subjoined table. 

(1) The simple statements of Buddhist doctrines now found,in 
identical words, in paragraphs or verses recurring in all the books. 

(2) Episodes found, in identical works, in two or more. of 
the existing books, 

(3) The Silas, the Parayans group of sixteen poems with- 
out the prologue, the atthaka group of four or sixteen poems, the 
sikkhapadas 

(4) The Dighs, Vol. I, the Majjhima, the Samyutta, the 
Anguttara, and earlier Patimokkha code of 152 rules, 

(5) The Digha, Vols. IT & III, the Thera-Theri-Gatha, the 
collection of 500 Jatakas, the Suttavibhanga, the Patisambhida- 
magga, the Puggala-pafifiatti and the Vibhanga, 


(6) The Mahavagga and the Cullavagga, the Patimokkha 
code completing 227 rules, the Vim&navatthu and Petavatthu, 
the Dhammapada and the Kathavatthu. 


(7) ‘The Cullaniddesa, the Mahaniddess, the Udana, the 
Itivuttaka, the Suttanipata, the Dhatukatha, the Yamaka and the 
Patthana 


(8) The Buddhavarhsa, the Cariyapiteka and the Apadana, 
(9) The Parivarapatha, 
(10) The Khuddakapatha. " 


DATE OF RASAKOUMUDI OF SRIKANTHA KAVI AND 
IDENTIFICATION OF HIS PATRON SATRUSALYA 
WITH JAM SATTARSAL OF NAVANAGAR 
(1969 to 1608 A. D. ) 


FONE SI 


Dr. 8. K. De mentions among minor writers on alarhkāra 
the name of Srikantha as the author of a work by name Rasa- 
Koumudi * and refers to the only known Ms of the work as 
under: 

" Rass-Koumudt ( Aufrecht i, 494 a, the Ms was copied in 
Samvat 1052)" , 

. The Ms referred to by Aufrecht is the same as No, 303 of 
1880-81 of the Govt, Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute, ° 
Poona. This Ms originally consisted of 119 folios, out of which 
only 45 are left behind. It consisted of 10 chapters into two 
parts, pürva-khanda and wuttara-khanda, folios 1-52, 62, 67-73, 
82-93, and 98, 99 are missing. The titles of chapters found in 
the available colophons are:- बाद्याध्याय, रसवर्णनाध्याय, Teena, पड़- 
ऋतुवर्णन, राजनीतिवर्णन! etc. Folios 53 to 100 deal with ats, करणड, 
and अड़ाहारड in the manner of the 4th chapter of the Bharatiya 
Natya Sastra, justifying the following colophon to the chapters 
uniformly:—" इति श्रीमन्नाव्यशास्रे श्रीकण्ठकविविरचितायां रसकोमुद्यां ”. The last 
three chapters, however, which deal with षोशझुङ्गारवणेन, पड ऋतुवणन, 
and राजनीतिवणेन in a rhetorical style do not quite fit in as the 
major portion of the treatise deals with नसथ and संगीत, The last 
chapter राजनीतिवर्णन appears to be a poetic description of the life 
and activities of the patron of the poet Srikantha as will be 
seen from the following verses at the end of the worki— 

“ श्रीकण्ठनाम्ना रचिता नरेन्द्र- 
योग्या रसाला रसकोसुदीयं i 
नव्याथभव्या रसिकेन सेन्या . 
काध्यानुसंधानविधानधन्या ॥ ३४ ॥ 

४ भामां कूरकरिक्रमेरतितरां रिंगत्तुरंगोत्करां 
चचञ्चारुरथा मदात्कठभटा सना वधाय द्रु 1 
हत्वा यः परिपंथिपुजमकरोछीद्वारकां निष्करां 
सत्तीर्तेः किल MINÀ: पारो न quaigd: ॥ १०॥ 
सम्यकृशाख्नपरंपराप्रतिपद्न्यासाकियाम्रोष्ठस- : 
द्विद्यापाब्ावनोदगंगरासकः श्री शाभुहाल्यो नृपः । 
तत्तत्कामकळाकलापकुशळः संगीतसाहित्ययो: 
दक्षस्तांडवडंबरप्रमुदिती जामत्विर जीवत ॥ 3६ ॥ 

शि l. History of Sanskrit Poctics, Vol. I, p. 219. 
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` अंस्तीयं रसकौसुदी रसविदां संतोषसंपादिनी 
X धीरां धरणीतलोते fags यत्रापि कुत्रापि च । 
' आस्ते क्षोणिपतिः खुरद्रुमसमो दाता रसग्राहक- 
स्तत्नेनां पठतो जनस्य सुलभा गांगेयसिद्विः करें ॥ ३७॥ 
रूष्णाप॑णा मे रसकोुदीयं विचित्रपद्यावाछे चित्रितास्तु । 
 कवीश्वराणां किलकंठपाठे लमा सती तिष्ठतु सा wav ॥ 3८ ॥ 
इति थीमन्नास्यशाखे श्रीकण्ठकविविरचितायां रसकोसुद्यां उत्तरखण्डे राज- 
नीलिवर्णनाध्यायों दशमः ॥ संवत्‌ १६५२ वर्षे आषाढशुदि * सोमे लषित ॥! 

The above verses lead us to infer that this medley of साहित्य 
and संगीत viz. रसकौसुदी was written by its author to commemo- 
rate the taste of his patron for साहित्य and संगीत, as also to glorify 
his exploits. This patron is referred to as‘ शात्रशल्यनूप in verse 36 
and the preceding verse. The same patron is referrad to as 
' जाम ' in the blessing “ जामबिर sag ” of v. 36. The reference to 
द्वारका in the expression “ अकरोल्लीद्वारकां निष्करां and the geographical 
proximity of this part to the Nayanagar principality leave no 
doubt that the patron king of Srikantha was a Jam of the 
Navanagar line by name शवुशल्य We know from the history of 
this line that it was founded by Jam Raval in A, D. 1540. ! 

‘Now, it remains for us to identify the शबुशत्यनूप of this pane- 
gyric of Srikantha. The descendants of Jam Raval as recorded 
in the Kathiawar Gazetteer ? are the following:— 

‘Jam Raval 
( Founder~A. D. 1540-1562 ) 

PPP CPM NET 
J s: (killed by a fall Vibhojt (A. D. 1562 to 1569) dixe 
E from horse ) | 


PE eros 
| 


Sattarsal Bhanji Ranmalji Veraji 
(1569-1608 A. D.) 





1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, VITI, p. 566. 

2. Bombay Gazetter, Vol. VIII, pp. 566-67, 569. 

We give below a summary of the facts recorded in the Gazetteer 
about Jam Sattarsal and his timesi— 


t Jam Sattarsal otherwise called Jam Sataji ascended the güdi in 
1569. This was a time of great confusion in the affairs of Gujrat. 
Jam Satarsal absorbed many villages of the Gujrat domain and asser- 
‘ ted his influence over many of his weaker neighbours. ?* 

“ From 1591 Navanagar was enrolled among the tributaries of the 
empire, though from this date it was considered a separate state and 
was not included in Sorath though subordinate to the Foujdar of that 
province. Jam sataji devoted the close of his long reign to settling the 
affairs of his State and placing the government on a firm basis ; he rei- 
gned till A, D. 1608." 
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As the date of our Ms is Sathvat 1652 or A, D. 1596, the 
work itself must have been composed between A, J), 1569, the 
date of Jam Sattars&l’s accession to the gadi and A. D. 1596 the 
date of the present copy. Our copy, therefore, is a contemporary 
copy from the original of the court poet Srikantha, who must ° 
possibly have been living during this period of 27 years( A. D. 
1569 to A. D. 1596 ) of Jam Sattarsal’s reign, within which the 
date of composition of Rasa—koumudi has been fixed by us. In 
view of the facts mentioned above we can safely infer that the 
work must have been composed about 1575 A. D. ie. five or six 
years after the accession ( to the 88091 ) of Jam Sattarsal. : 


P. K. Gode, 


THE K, R, CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
Ó— ie e 
Essay for the Sarosh K, R. Cama Prize of Rs. 225. 
The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
- Institute invites an essay from Avestan scholars for the above 
prize of Rs. 225, containing :— 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE FOUR 
SCHOOLS OF LATER BUDDHISM 


BY 
DURGACHARAN CHATTERJI, M. A. 


The problem of knowledge pre-supposes a subject that knows 
and an object that is known and the method by which the subject 
or the knower acquires knowledge of the object as well as the 
knowledge which is the resultant of the former three. Vatsya- 
yana aptly remarks," He who is led to an action out of any 
desire to accept or to reject a thing is the cogniser ( pramütr). 
The object that is cognised is the cognisable ( prameya ) The 
knowledge of the object is the cognition ( pramiti), And the 
apparatus whereby an object is cognised is the instrument of 
cognition ( prama@na). * With these four, pramiitr, prameya, pramitt, 
and pramüma the circuit of the cognition of an object completes 
itself,’ " If any of these four were wanting there could be no 
cognition. Oneis a cogniser only in relation to what is cognised 
as well as the cognition (pramiti or pramd). Again, the cognisable 
has come to be what it is only because it becomes the object of 








1...yasyepsajihdsaprayuktasya pravrtti sa pramātā sa yenürtham prami- 
noti tat pramaánam yo'rthah pramiyate tat prameyam yadarthavi- 
jüünam sä pramitih oatasrgu caivarhvidhBsv arthatattvam parisami- 
pyate. Vatsyayana ४ Introduction to his Bhügya on the Nyayasittra, 
V&easpati echoes the same note in the BhZmati on the Sghkars- 
bhagya of tho Vedantasutra, 2. 2. 28, 
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cognition. There must be also some pramara,some apparatus of 
‘correct cognition without which the pramütr and the prameya 
would remain strangely apart and be never related. So also 
pramili is necessary in quest of which the three, pramülr, prameya 
and pramüna co-operate and function together. ‘Thus these four 
pramatr, prameya, pramüna, and pramiti are relatiye and inter- 
dependent. 

Now all the schools of Brahmanie philosophy have posited 
some permanent entity, i.e. soul as the cogniser to which cogni- 
tion is variously related. The Buddhists have, however, denied 
the existence of any such permanent entity. The aggregates of 
rüpa, samjiid, samskara, vedana and vijfiana,— the first corresponding 
to what we call material elements and all the rest to mental 
elements ~ are the stuff of which an individual is made. Cogni- 
tion which is not subservient to any intelligent being, is referred 
to the sajna skardha or the vijftina skandha according as it is 
determinate (savikalpa) or indeterminate ( nirvikalpa ).' The 
place of the transcendental üfmanis taken by vijfiina. It is the 
continuity of cognition ( santána) which holds together, unifies 
and synthesizes the fleeting moments of cognition and seems to 
give us the notion, though erroneous, of a subject or a knower 
acquiring knowledge both presentative ( nirvikalpa or svalaksana 
and representative ( savikalpa or sümünyalaksama) This is in 
general the Buddhist view on the nature of the pramatr or the 
subject? But there are some notable points of difference among 





1 ...ripavijiiinam rasavijfidnam ityadi nirvikalpakam visistajüünam vij- 
fanaskandhah samjüanamittodgrahanatmakah pratyayah sarhjfid- 
skandhah tatra sarhjia gaurity&dika gotvadikam ca tatpratipattinimit- 
tam tayorudgrahan& yojans. tadatmakah pratyayo n&majaátyüdiyo- 
jandtmakam savikalpam jü&nam sarmjüüskandhah. Nyayavarttika- 
tatparyapariguddhi ( Bib. Ind.) pp. 213-214. Again savikalpam vijnü- 
nam sarhjfiaskandhah nirvikalpakam jfianam vijfidnaskandhah. 

Saddaréanasamuccaya ( Bib. Indica), p. 26. 
9 ..Foradetailed exposition of the Buddhist theory of soul or rather 
not-soul ( nairütmya ) the following may be consulted. 
(a) Stcherbatsky : Soul theory of the Buddhist. 
(b) Rhys Davide: Soul (Buddhist), Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethies. 
(०) Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, Chapter IV. 
(d) Steherbatsky : Central Conception of Buddhism, 
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the various schools. It would therefore be better if we discuss 
the problem of cognition with reference to each of the four 
different schools of later Buddhism, which was responsible for 
the growth and development of Buddhist logis. 


Buddhism in the beginning though branching out into, as 
many as eighteen schools, settled itself later to four principal 
ones viz, Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamika. 


Whether these schools arose one after another or side by side 
is a question which cannot be easily answered. So without enter- 
ing into this moot point, we shall begin with the Vaibhasika ~ a 
procedure which, though it may not be chronologically - true, can 
be supported from the standpoint of the evolution of thought. 


The Vaibhasikas share with the general Buddhist schools the 
doctrines of soullessness and the skandhas. Vijnana is the pramütr. 
And the prameyas are the sense-data of colour, sound, odour, 
taste and touch (rüpa-$sabda-gandha-rasa-$prastavya). Corres- 
ponding to these five prameyas there are five senses, sense of 
vision, sense of audition, sense of smelling, sense of taste and 
sense of touch ( caksu~-érotra-ghrana-jihva-kayeudriyant ) which 
apprehend the prameyas or the sensibles. 


The Vaibhagikeas admit the reality of external things though 
they acknowledge them to be momentary. They do not, like the 
Yogicaras, the Buddhist idealists, hold that the external objeo- 
tive world is only a manifestation of internal consciousness 
( vijfiG@naparinima ). Acoording to them “our knowledge or 
awareness of things not mental is no creation but only dis- 
covery.!” Had it not been for perception no determination of 
vyüpli or the invariable concomitance between the probans and 
probandum would be possible, as it follows from repeated obser- 
vations of the probans and probandum associated together. In the 
absence of the perceptibility of the external world no conco- 
mitance can be determined and hence no inferential knowledge.” 


—— 





l Radhakrishnan ; “ Indian Philosophy " vol. I, p. 614. 


2 ..vifiey&numeyatvavüde pratyaksikasya kasyacid apyarthasyübhi- 
vena vyaptisathvedanasthanabhavenadnuma@napravrtyanupapattih saka- 
lalok@nubhavavirodhagea. Sarvadarfanasamgraha, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research inetitiite, Poona City, 1924, Bauddha-daréana, p. 43, 
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Cognition, however, according to the Vaibhasikas is devoid 
of any form belonging to subject cognised. Cognition is co- 
existent with the object and has for its origin the same condi- 
tions as the object itself. If the cognition and the object be thus 
mutually related, the former becomes pram@na with reference to 
the latter! Jayanta in his Nyàyamafijari develops the doctrine 
which he has introduced there as a pürvapaksa. Cognition and 
object are but two co-existent momentary entities, as they are 
originated by kindred cause-complex ( tulyasaémagryadhina ). 
Cognition in any particular moment is due to the cognition of 
the previous moment as its material cause (upüdüma-kürana ) 
together with the object of the previous moment as the auxiliary 
cause (sahakürikürana). Again, the object at any particular 
moment is due to the object of the previous moment as the 
material cause together with the cognition of the previous moment 
as.its auxiliary cause. Thus both cognition and object depend on 
a kindred cause-complex (sümagri) and the cognition which 
rightly corresponds to the object is the pramüma of that object. 
In spite of the fact that every thing cognition as well as object, 
is of a momentary character, human life and its activities have 
been rendered possible only on the continuity of cognition and 


object in the above process.” 


Cognition being of the nature of illumination is regarded as 
the knower or the subject (grühaka ) The object being of the 
nature of insentience is regarded as the knowable ( grāhya ).? 


"Then comes the Sautrintiks school of Buddhist philosophy. 
Like the Vaibhásikas they do not recognise the perceptibility of the 





1 ..nirik&rabodho' rthasahabhüvy ekasdmagryadhinastatrarthe pramā= 
pam. Saddarsanasamuccaya ( B. L, p. 26 ). 


2 ..keanabhahgisü padarthegu sahakaryupadanakdrandpeksaksanantara- 
santatijananena ca lokayatramudvabatsu jü&najanmani jñānam upada- 
naküragam arthah sahakari kürapam arthajanmani cürtha upadana- 
k@ranam jüanam sahaküriküranam iti jüanam oa jüanürthajanyam 
arthaécarthajiianajanyo bhavatityevam  ekasgmagryadhinataya tam 
artham avyabhicarato jüánasys& tatra pramanyam iti, Nyüyamahnjari, 
9, 38. 


8 .—in&nam prakiéssvabhavam iti gr&hakam artho jadatmeti gréhyat 
iti. ibid p. 16, 
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external objects. According to them the world of matter is not 
directly apprehended ; nevertheless it has a real existence of its 
own. Objects can be cognised by inference. Cognition assumes 
the form of the object which itself cannot be intuited. So the 
object is to be inferred from the form it imprints on our cognition. 
Consciousness is, as it were, the mirror in which the external 
realities are reflected. 


The Yogacara or Vijfiànava&da is another school of Buddhist 
philosophy which does not admit the reality of external things. 
The reality of the objective world, according to this school, is an 
illusion. Itis nothing more than a creation of the mind. The 
objective world is merely the transformation of our consciousness 
( vwigidnaparindma ) An itinerant ascetic, an amorous person and 
a dog, all catch sight of & woman, but they have three different 
notions. The ascetic looks upon her as a mere carcass, the 
voluptuary takes her to be an object of amorous delight while 
the dog takes her to be something eatable? Thus with 
reference to one and the same body of a woman, diverse judg- 
ments arise according to the pre-conception and the mental incli- 
nation of the different observers. Similarly, the diversity of 
judgment on our part of the empirical world is due to the indivi- 
dual susceptibilities of the subject. Consciousness is indivi- 
sible and unitary in its nature. To the people of perverse in- 
tellect it appears as divided into a perceptible object, a percepient 
subject as well as perceptive knowledge.’ 





1... According to Prof. Stoherbatsky the Brahmanio account of the Sau- 
trantika theory of cognition, viz. bahyarthanumeyatvavada (the 
theory that the external objective world is not directly intuited but 
eognised inferentially ) is due to some confusion between the Sautran- 
tika and the Yogücüra doctrines. ( Stcherbatsky—Central Concep= 
tion of Buddhism, p. 63 f.n.5). He also observes that with regard to 
the process of cognition there is not much difference between the 
Vaibhaügika and the Sautrantika schools. 


2 ..parivrüt kàmkaSunüm ekasyám pramadütanau. 
kunapah kümini bhaksyam iti tisro vikalpan&h. i 
Sarvadarganasarigraha. p. 30, 
8 ...avibhdgo hi budhyadtma viparydsitadarganaih. 
.gtibyagrahakasamvittivedavan iva laksyate, 
Sarvadaréanasamgraha. p. 93, 
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According to them there are two kinds of consciousness ( घटन 
fina ): one is the Glaya vij&üüna and the other pravriti vighina. 
Alaya vijüüna is the continuous store-consciousness which is 
identified with the notion of the self (ahamüspadam). And the 
manifold vijfidnas or awarenesses we experience in our common 
life viz. knowledge of red, blue eto., are cases of pravriti vijñūna. 
Alaya vijñäna is not in itself of a steady and permanent nature 
but it appears to be so owing to the continuity ( santana ) of the 
basic consciousness at each moment, just like the water of a river 
in which no one current of water is the same as the other. One 
Brahmanic writer says, @ayavijfiana is the cogniser, pramütr and 
the five aggregates of rüpa, vedand, vijfiána, samjfia and samskara 
are the prameyas which undergo changes every moment. The 
entire world ( of sense perception ) involving as it is does, the 
tripartite division of a knower, knowable and knowledge is 
impressed as it were in the current of a continued succession of 
consciousnesses in the shape of notion of a self.” 


“The Alaya-vijfidna is a series of continuous consciousness. 
It is, to use the modern psychological term, a stream of consci- 
ousness. It is always running and changing. It is the sole 
substratum of the transmigration in sahsdra. The Alaya-vijfana 
of the Buddhist has for its counterpart in the Atman of the orthodox 
Hindu system of Philosophy with this difference that the Atman 
is immutable, while Alaya vijfana is continuously ehanging.'' * 


Vacaspati also suggests if @layavijfidna be regarded as a 
permanent entity it is in other words the soul.* 














1 ..ksaye ksane praliyamánam utpadyamünam o&layavijianam pramata. 
rüpavedanàsamjüüsamskürakhya paficaskandhi ksane kgane prünikar- 
manusarena vililyamanotpadyamana oa svabhüvena suranaranarakarü: 
pena parinatim uparatim oa yanti prameyam. 

Sarvamatasathgraha, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 19. 

2 ..grühyagr&hakagrhapgütmakam sarvam idam jagad ahamitydlaya- 

vijfanasatane nityanimagnam. 
, ibid. p. 30. 
..-[Sogen : System of Buddhistio thought; Calcutta University, pp.210-211. 

4 stad yadyekam sthiram asthiyetatatondmaintarena ütmaiva. 

Bhamati on the Veddntasiitra, 8. 8, 2. 18, 
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The Tattvaratnavall of Advayavajra ( G. O. Series) refers to 
two schools of Yog&cáras, one advocating sak@ravida (i.e. cog- 
nition has some form in which it appears to represent an 
external object ) and the other nirdkdravdida ( i e. cog: 
nition has no form whatsoever ).! The first school argues: If 
cognition has the form of a blue ( object) or the like, why one 
should admit external things ? If again, cognition has no form of 
& blue ( object) or the Hike, how one can admit external things? 
In the first case cognition itself serves the purposes of external 
things and in the second case in the absence of any form in a 
cognition, external things, if any, cannot be established as there 
is no other means of cognising objects except through cognition 
which must have some form.? 

_ The second school says :-There is no external reality as has 
been supposed by ignorant people. Consciousness under the 
influence of vüsanü appears as external entities. All appearances 
are mere illusions (mdy@ ) Cognition is devoid of any form but 
has a self-illuminating nature. In reality, mind is free from any 
imprint ofa supposed external object and is like the sky clear 
: and infinite. 
Though the above view of the Yogācāra school is true 
` from the metaphysical and transcendental standpoint, they have 
tentatively subscribed to the ordinary notions of subject and 
object, without which every day life becomes an absurdity.‘ 

While the Yog&cáras refuse to admit any extramental reality 
and explain every thing in terms of vijfiána or cognition, the Ma- 
dhyamikas go one step further and discard vijżāna also. To them 
both mind and matter are equally appearances and not reality 

which is rather inexpressible and hence $unya — in the sense that 


M rrr 





1 ..yogEcüraéoa dvidhah s&küranirakürabhedena. 
Advayavajrasadgraha, p. 18. 
2 dhiyomlidirupatve bahyo'rthah kii nibandhanah 
dhiyo'niládirüupatve bihyo'rthah kit nibandhanah. ibid. p.18. 
This kárika has been attributed to Dharmakirtti. 
3 ..bàhyo na vidyate hyartho yatha ba@lairvikalpyate 
vüsanüluthitam cittam arthabhasam pravartate. 
y8vad &bhüsate yacca tan mayaiva bhüsate 
tattato hi nirabhdsah éuddhantanabhonibhah ibid, p. 18. 
4 ...vastuto vedyavedakükaravidhurày& api 
buddher vyavahartrparijnananurodhena 
vibhinnagr&áhyagrahakükürarupavattay& ete. 
Sarvadaréanasarhgraha, pp. 32-83 
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all attributes have been abstracted from it. Their creed is that 
reality is neither existence nor non-existence, nor the combination 
nor the negation of both, ' 


But the conclusions of an uncompromisingly rigurous logic 
cannot have any effect on ordinary minds which are yet to be 
trained to enable them to form a correct notion of reality (tattva ) 
by means of a graduated course of instruction. So the Madhya- 
mika teachers have introduced two kinds of truth--sañwrti and 
paramürtha, so that the ordinary people may learn to argue for 
themselves and choose the right one, Of the two-fold truth 
samnortti and paramüriha, the latter which is the real and highest 
truth transcends intellect ( buddhi ), while the former belongs to 
the region of intellect. Sarvrti is the relative truth referrable to 
our every day life and experiences. It is called sañwrti on 
account of the fact of its veiling on all sides the real nature of 
things.’ It is characterised by the notion of namie and namable, 
cognition and cognisable and the like. 

It has been said that Buddha's teachings are with reference 
to these two kinds of truth, viz. sathvrti and paramürtha. Those 
who do not understand the difference between these two truths, 
shall not understand the spirit of the profound teaching of 
Buddha. Candrakirti observes in connection with the above 
that without admitting the concerns of the work-a-day world, 
which are characterised by the notion of names and namables 
and of knowledge and knowables, ultimate truth cannot be dis- 
cussed.” ‘ So also Nagarjuna says, ultimate truth cannot be set 
forth without referring to the practical Concerns of life and with- 
out realising ultimate truth there can be no nirvana.’ 








1 ...samantidvaranam sarhvrtih ajfiánam hi samantat 
sarvapadarthatattvavacchadanat samvrtirityuccyate 
sa c&yam abhidhanabhidheyajfianajfieyadilaksanah. 
Prasannapadà on the Madhyamikakarika ( Bib. Buddhica ), p. 492. 
2 ,..yenayor na vijananti vibhigam satyayordvayoh 
te tattvam navijananti gambhiram buddhaó&sane. 
kimtu laukikam vyavaharam anabhyupagamya 
bhidhgnabhidheyajfianajfieyadilaksanam a$akya eva 
paramartho de$ayitum. Ibid. p. 494, 
$ ..vyavahüram anü$ritya paramürkho na desyate 
param&rthamanagamya nirvanam nüdhigamyate, M. K. 24.10. 
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Now sarhvrti has been divided into two classes for practical 
purposes : (a) tathyasathurti and (b) mithyasamvrti. The cogni- 
tion of a blue as blue by means of some sense organ, viz. eyes, is 
a ease of fathyasavnurti. But hallucinations, a mirage and the 
like which are due to some defect either in the sense-organ or the 
sensing itself, are cases of mithydsamnvriti.' In terms of Nyaya, 
the former are pramüna and the latter are apramüna. But in the 
transcendental stage both tathyasavhurti and mithyasamvrü are 
equally wrong, as it would seem to a saint (arya). We may 
refer: in passing to the Yogasütra where we read that yoga 
demands the suppression of all mental states right or wrong.” 
There pramüna ( correct knowledge) along with viparyayu 
( incorrect knowledge ) is one of the several vritis to be got rid 
of in yoga. 


The Madhyamika position also reminds one of Sarkara’s 
observation which is strikingly similar to it. In his introduc- 








1 ..s8 ca sarhvytirdvividha lokata eva, tathyasamvrtir 
mithy8 sarhvrti $ceti. tathà hi kirhcit pratityajatam 
niladikam vasturtpam adosavadindriyair upalabdham 
lokata eva Satyam, mayümaricipratibimbadisu pratitya 
samupajatam api dosavadindriyopalabdham yathasvam 
tirthikasiddhántaparikalpitam ca lokata eva mithyd. 
í Bodhicaryävatārapañjikā. p. 353, 


2 ..,etattad ubhayam api samyagdrsamaryanam mrsa 
paramarthadasayam sarhvrtisatyalikatvat. 
Compare the Vedantic division of truth into pàramürthika, vyavabarika 
and pratibhasika : the fjrst corresponds to the Buddhist paramartha and 
the last two to tathyasarhvrti and mithyasarbvrti respectively. 


8 ..yoga$scittavrttinirodhah......Yogasutra, p. 1. 2. 
i vrttayah ) pramagavipary&yavikalpanidrasmrtayah 
Yogasutra, 1. 6. 

4 ...tara etam avidyakhyam atmanatmanoritaretaradhyasam 
puraskrtya sarve pramánaprameyavyavahara laukika 
vaidikagca pravrttah sarvani ca sastrani vidhipratisedha- 

- mokgaparani, katham punar avidyavadvisayani- 
pratyaksadini pramanani éastraniceti. ucyate 
dehendfiy&disvaharbniamàbliimanarahitasya pramatitvanipd- 
pattau pramanapravrttyanupapatter na hindriy&- 
nyanupadaya pratyakgadivyavarah sambhavati na 
[ contd, on the next page | 
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tion to the commentery on the Brahmasitras, Samkars ‘BAYS: 
“The mutual superimposition of the Self and the non-self, which 
is termed Nescience, is the pre-supposition on which there base 
all the practical distinctions - those made in ordinary life as 
well as those laid down by the Veda — between means of kuow- 
ledge, objects of knowledge ( and knowing persons ), and all serip- 
‘tural texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and pro- 
hibitions ( of meritorious and non-meritorious actions) or with 
final relesse. But bow can the means of right knowledge such 
‘as perception, inference, etc., and scriptural texts have for their 
object that which is dependent on ‘Nescience ? Because, we reply, 
the means of right knowledge cannot operate unless there be a 
knowing personality, and because the existence of the latter 
depends on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses and so 
on, are Identical with, or belong to, the self of the knowing 
‘pétson. For without the employment of the senses, perception 
andthe other means of right knowledge cannot operate. And 
without a basis ( i. e. the body ) the senses cannot act. Nor does 
any body act by means of a body on which the nature of the self 
is not superimposed. Nor'ean in'the‘dbsence of’all'thit, the self 
which in its‘own nature is free froin all contact, bédome a know- 
ing agent, And if there is no knowing agent, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate ( as said above). Hence perception 
and other means of right knowledge, and the Vedic texts have for 
their object that which is dependent upon Nescience.” ! 


Sarükara goes on arguing as above and proves on the analogy 
of men with animals that it is out of Nescience that men betake 
themselves to the notion of the means and objeots.of knowledge. 





'Oüdhisih&namantüregendriyünám vyaparah Sambhavati. 
“na cánádhyastütmabhüvens dehena kafcid vyüpriyate na 
Caitasmin sarvasminn asatyasabgasyatmanah pramütrivam 
upapadyate. na ca pràmátrtvam antarena- 
pramanapravrttirasti tasmad avidyavad vigayaynyeva 


: #a 


pratyakssdini pramanani éastrani 600. 
Sankara 5187901 the VoedintasWtras ; 
Anand&érame Hdition, 1890, pp. 12-14 
1 ...Phe Vedüntasüiras with Sdémkars Bhàgya (8: BE.) vol XXXIV, 
pp. 6-1. 
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So the view that pramüna has no place in the transcendental 
vision of the reality, is shared equally by some of the Buddhist 
and Brahmanic philosophers. 


From the views of the four Buddhist schools, as sketched 
above, it would appear that the first two admit the reality of an 
external objective world which enters into our cognition, but the 
last two do not admit such a reality. The objective world is, as 
they would say, invested with reality by a mere figment of ima- 
gination. This view of reality although true from philoso- 
phical standpoint eannot accord with our everyday life. So they 
have admitted tentatively a relative truth to fit in with the prac- 
tical concerns of life. 


It is from this aspect of truth in our everyday experience that 
logical discussions are possible. Logic or Nyäya is consistent 
with realism. The Brahmanic Nyiys system is out and out 
realistic, as well as the Jaina Nyiys. The Buddhist schools of 
Vijfianavadin and of Madhyamika, as we have seen, have obviat- 
ed the difficulties in the way of logical speculations by their 
realistic concessions. The logical texts of the Buddhists we know 
of, all belong to Mahayana and were written by Madhyamika 
and Vijfanavadin authors. The Madhyamika and the pre- 
Dinnaga Yogaucüra writers on logic mostly reverted to Gautama's 
principles. Though Yogacara or Vijfidnavadin ( idealists ) in 
their metaphysical theories, Dinnaga and Dharmakirtti have for 
the purposes of logic taken up the Sautrantika position which 
represents the transition stage between Hinsyins and Mahayana 
The Buddhist logioians that flourished later on mostly adopted 
their principles, 


CATTLE AND CATTLE-REARING IN ANCIET INDIA 
BY 
R. GANGULI, M. A., M. S0., M. R. A. S, 


In the following pages, an attempt has been made to deal with 
“ Cattle and Cattle-rearing in ancient India.” The subject has 
been treated within a brief compass, and under five heads — viz. 
(1) Cattle-objects of great care and religious veneration (2) Keep- 
ing and employing cattle, (3) Diseases and their treatment, (4) 
Feeding and stock breeding and (5) Conclusion, 


Cattle is equivalent of Sk. "go", Besides cattle, the word 


. .. “go” has a host of other synonyms - such 
Poon pitas cnc: as, the earth, the Goddess of speech, water, 
ration. rays of the Sun, a mother etc. In mytho- 
logy, we actually find the cow as a symbolical representation of 
the Earth, rays of the Sun, or the Goddess of speech.’ The 
Buddha again, while preaching against cow-killing says, “ Like 
unto mother...... The cows are our best friends....... As water, earth, 
gold, wealth and corn, even so are the cows for men, for this is 
& requisite for living beings" Life, be it animal or vegetable 
would have been impossible but for the Sun's rays. It is under 
their influence that a cyclical change essential for life goes on in 
nature. Green parts of plants decompose the carbon dioxide 
given out by the animal kingdom into carbon and oxygen. The 
free carbon is assimilated by the woody fibres and tissues, and 
oxygen — 80 vital for animal life returns to the atmosphere. Ap 
is life-giving, the Earth bears all living beings and offers sus- 
tenance to them, and Väe is the gracious goddess who feeds the 
reflective mind. Indeed, the language grows with the develop- 
ment of human thought, and it appears that with discoveries of 
the usefulness of the cow, “ go " grew to be identified with all 
that sustains body and mind. 





1 Vide the Satapatha-Brahmana, UI, 2,1, 21; the Sat. Br. 1, 9, 3. 16 and 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, V, 10. In the Matsya-Purina, oh. XI, 
verse 12, the Earth is re presented as taking the form of a cow. 


2 Vide the Sutta Nipata, Brahmanadhammika Sutta, 13. 24, 
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The primitive Indian feeling for the cow is very beautifully 
and naturally portrayed in the following hymn' of the Rgveda. 


“ Come back, go not elsewhere ; abounding in wealth, sprinkle 
us; Agni and Soma, you who olothe ( your worshippers ) again, 
bestow upon us riches. Bring them back again, render them 
obedient : May Indra restore them : May Agni bring them nigh : 
May they come back to me and be fostered under this (their ) 
protector : do thou Agni keep them here, may whatever wealth 
( there is) remain here. I invoke the knowledge of the place, of 
their going, of their coming, of their departure, of their wander- 
ing, of their returning : ( I invoke) him who is their keeper. May 
the keeper return ( with them ); he who reaches them when stray- 
ing ; reaches them when wandering and returning. Indre, come 
back and bring back ( the cattle ) ; give us our cows again ; may we 
rejoice in our cows being alive; I nourish you gods, who are 
everywhere present, with curds, with butter, with milk: may all 

„these deities who are entitled to worship reward us with riches. 
Come back ( ye cows ) bring them back ; return ( ye cows ) bring 
them back ; and ( you cows) coming back return: there are four 
quarters of the Earth, bring them back from them " ( Wilson's 
translation ). 


In the early stage of Aryan civilisation oattle formed the 
principal property of the people.” It is quite natural therefore, 
that the early Aryans were so anxious for the safe keeping, 
"going and returning '' of their cattle. Indeed, they formed into 
gotras and gosthis for the protection of their cattle against wild 
beasts and robbers. The literal meaning of gotra and gostha are 
respectively common cow-stall and common pasture land. Dr. Das 
holds that the early days were insecure and a number of families 
entered into & mutual understanding to ereot a strong common 
enclosure for the proteotion of their cattle. Those’ families who 
held a common cow-stall belonged to the same gotra, and a num- 
ber of gufras who used a common pasture-land, likewise belonged 


— 


1 Rv. x, 19. 





2 The pride and joy of a cattle owner is beautifully described in the 
Dhaniya Sutta of the Butta Nipüta. Dhaniyais said to have had 
$0,000 cows of which 27,000 were milked daily. 
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to the samo gosthi,* Thus, a common interest in cattle furnished 
the original ground for the socio-economic life to grow. 


When the Aryans first settled down they settled down as 
agriculturists and appreciated the importance of cattle from the 
point of view of agriculture. The horse could also be used to 
draw the plough, but it was perhaps never go employed. Only in 
the Rgveda, there is a reference to the horse being used to draw 
cart loads of corn. .The fact that it was useless for ploughing 
except only in dry soil, made oxen indispensable for agricultural. 
work. 


Moreover, bullooks and buffaloes were necessary ag beasts of 
burden- for drawing carts and caravans’, cow-dung was necessary 
for manuring the fields and milk necessary for daily consump- 
tion and for offering libations and also for preparing butter, ghee, 
curd, various kinds of cakes, sweetmeats etc. from it. Cow-hideg 
were tanned and made into leather vessels for carrying water 
Whether in the Rgvedic period bones were used as manure is 
not known ; but in later times , the fertilising property of bones 
and also of raw-beef was discovered and taken full advantage of.’ 
Hot fomentation with oow’s urine was discovered to be an infall- 
ible remedy for hepatic inflamation, ७ solution of cow-dung in 





tne —À— t T —À M MÀ Ó 


1 See Rgvedio Culture, p. 121. 


2 "Refresh the horses; take up the corns stacked in the field and make 
a cart which will convey it easily "... ( Rv. X, 101, 7). 


1t may be noted in this connection that there is absolutely no trace 
of the horse in the finds of Harappa and Mahenjoderro. It is yet to 
be ascertained whether the horse was domesticated before the 
Vedie civilisation, 


3 Jat, No, 1 and 2 describe the story of caravans travelling long distances 
apparently from Benares to Aparanta through the desert of Rajputana, 
And the Sohgaura copper-plate inscription speaks of caravansaries 


ropes for use in times of urgent need. 
4 Cunningham's Stupa of Bharot. 


5 Vide, The Brhai-ParÉhitS, oh. 55, 17-19 and the Arthaéastra, Bk. II 
sh. 24, 
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water was found to be a good disinfectant and dried cow-dung 
was found necessary for druggists’ furnaces.’ 


‘Again, we find that the Vedic people had no objection to 
taking beef. In the epic period also, beef and buffalo-mest was 
used by the people.? Jat. No. 199, refers to the same practice ‘and 
‘Dhigha Nikaya vol. II, speaks of a beef-stall in'& prominent place 
of the’city. But even in the Rgvedic times, there arose ‘a school 
‘of thinkers who raised a protest against killing such a useful 
‘animal asthe cow “ as is shown by the name aghnya applied to ‘it 
‘in many passages!" of the Rgveda. In'the Brahmanadhammika 
‘Sutta :of the Sutta Nipāta again, we find the ‘Buddha enuinerating 
the usefulness ofthe cow and strongly protesting against “cow- 
killing. This protest gradually increased in volume ‘till the 
custom of cow-killing was totally abolished in a later age. 


By the Sūtra period, we find that the cow has already sacquir- 
‘ad-a peculiar sacredness,* Wilful killing of a cow was ‘then con- 
‘sidered so serious an offerice that the killer was to be punished by 
mutilation, And even if one killed a cow accidentally or happen- 
-ed:to' be the indirect cause of-its death, he was to undergo severe- 
‘Ty austere penances.. The law laid in this connection by the 
Arthasastra ‘is even more drastic. 





1 It was necessary for some Ayurvedic medicines to be prepared under a 
uniformly low temperature. The process was to place the ingredients 
ia an earthen vessel The vessol was then inserted well inside 
“the furnace and the furnace fed by dried cow-dung. A uniformly low- 
“temperature was automatically maintained thereby, and the ingre- 
dients entered slowly into chemical coniposition under that low 
temperature, 


"$ “See'the Mahabharata, Vanaparva, ch, COV & COVI. of. the Harivarhéa 
dh, 146, 147, 


2 Vedic Index, II, 146, 


4 Apastamba inl, 2, 30, 20 & 21 says “one should not void his excre- 
ments facing cows or stretch out his feet towards them." of, Yajii I, 
134 ; Manu IV, 48; Gautama IJ, 12; and Vigyu LX, 22. Again Manu 
“in IV, 45 says that the cowpen is a sacred place. Of. Vasistha XXII, 
12, Gautama IX, 40 and 45. The Matsya Purāņa in ch. 80 enjoins 

` the worship of a cow. 


5 ‘Seethe Apastamba Sarhhitd, ch. I. The Pardéara SambitB, ch, 1X. 
The Sambarts Samhita and also the Agnipurüge, oh. COXXVII. 
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“स्वयं हन्ता घातयिता gai हारयिता च वध्य । ””! 


i. e. whoever hurts or causes another to hurt, steals or eauses 
another to steal ( a ‘cow ) should be slain. The Brhaspatismrti 
in chap. X, 11 enjoins that suspected thieves of cattle should be 
subjected to the ordeal of the ploughshare ^ and if the guilt was 
proved, they should be heavily punished. The ordeal itself was, 
however, a severe punishment and as such, most certainly pro- 
duced the desired moral effect upon those who had questionable 
characters. On the other hand, any act meant for the welfare 
of the bovine species was highly commendable. In this oon- 
nection, the following lines from the Agni-purana will be found 
interesting : 


“The cows are holy and blissful and the universe owes its 
existence to the bovine species. Hallowed is the touch of a cow 
and hallowed is the ground she stands upon.’ Cows offer the 
best sustenance to all sorts of animals.* The cows are the holiest- 
of the holiest, the best of all auspicious sights. The pools where 
of a cow would drink should be deemed as a sanctuary. The 
man who gives morsels of food every day to a cow, is sure to 
ascend heaven after death. The man who provides a cow even 
belonging to another with similar morsels of food merits asimilar 
salvation ; while the man who does anything for the welfare 
of the bovine species in general goes to the region of Brahman 
after death. The man who makes the gift of a cow, or sings 
any hymn in her praise or rescues her life from jeopardy or 

See Bk. I1, chap. 29. ° 

2 Brhaspati in X, 28, 29 says, “ iron 12 palas in weight should be formed 

into a ploughshare. It should be 8aigulas long and 4 aigulas broad 
The ploughshare having been made red hot in fire, a thief should be 
made to lick it once with his tongue. If he is not burnt, he obtains 
acquittal.” 

Cf. Vasistha ILI, 57; Manu IV, 124. Baudh. 1, 6, 13, 19, 

Of. Satapatha Brahmana ITI, 1, 2, 14. 

5 At Bodh Gaya and other places, we find that ‘a cow with a suckling 

calf’ as an auspicious sight, acquired a large place in fine arts. 

6 Vigyuin XOII, 5 says “ गोप्रदानेन स्वर्भलोकमाप्रोति । ? and in the Brhaspati 

Samhita ( edited by Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna ) we find in verse 4, 
“ गोदानं qå: yga । ” Of. Also Vasistha XXIX, 11. 
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fram imminent peril, ensures the salvation of all souls any way 
related to him in life.’ ” 


Thus, the anoient Aryans had always borne in their hearts a 
tender solicitude for the well-being of their cattle and awarded 
by the Sütra period, a peculiar religious veneration to the cow. 


Not only that, they were very much 8 practical set of people 
and laid down specific rules and formulas 
earning and employing rogarding construction and sanitation of the 
cow-stall, keeping and employing cattle, 

their diseases and treatment etc. 


Thus in the Krsisamgraha we find : 


“A cattle-shed should be fifty-five cubits square, and it should 
never be erected when the Sun enters Leo i.e. in the month of 
Bhadra. ” 


“ One who makes his cattle shed strong and keeps it clear from 
dung secures a healthy growth for his animals.” 


“ Goats should never be kept in the same shed with cows; 
im — shing, fish-washing, cotton, husks, hot starch, broom- 
‘led food should never be kept in the cow- 













breaking out of diseases, the cow- 
sted with vapours of devadüra 
st ( pulp of fruits?) 
zd mustard seeds 
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“ Hungry, thirsty, tired, deformed or diseased cattle should 
never be yoked to the plough. ” 


* 

" Plough-oxen may be employed for the whole day when they 
are 8 strong per plough. If the number of oxen yoked to one 
plough is 6, they should not be engaged for more than three 
quarters of the day. Ifthe number is 4,-more than half the day 
and if the number is 2,-more than one quarter of the day only." * 


Atri, Pardsara, Apastambs and others say " one who yokes 8 
oxen to a plough isa pious man. One who yokes 6, is just a 
business-man. Cruel are those who employ 4 and those who 
employ 2 are but beef-eaters.? 

In the Krsi-Samgraha again we find such prohibitions as that 
one should not give his cow’s dung to otherson Tuesdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays, and that cow’s urine should never be used 
for cleansing filth, for such acts are supposed to be harmful to 
eattle.* 

Gautama in IX, 23, enjoins that a cow suckling her calf must 
not be interrupted. Baudhayana in II, 3, 6, 13 says that the rope 
to which & calf is-tied must not be stepped over; and ip 
Manu Samhita, IV, 162, we find the injunction th. 
on no account be offended. We have already, 
of violence against the bovine specie 
condemned. The Arthasastra in पाळी 
lays down the rule that ( वत्सा ap 










1 








The Pardsara Samy 
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a miloh-oow shall not be slaughtered, and in Bk. II, oh. XXIX, 
says, “ पझुविक्रेता पादिकं रूपं दद्यात्‌” (i, e, he who sells acow shall pay 
to the king M the value of the cow. ( Dadistan-i-dintk in ch, LIIT 
while referring to the sale of cattle for slaughter and foreign 
eating, enforces certain restrictions to the sale so that the 
national interest might not suffer. ). 


Cattle constituted part of national wealth and for their pro- 
tection and prosperity, was also invoked supernatcral aid upon 
which the Ancients partially relied. In hymn 31, Bk. II of the 
Atharvaveda we find a charm for the prosperity of cattle and in 
hymn 14, Bk. IIT, a charm against worms in cattle-shed. Again, 
the Grhyasiitras describe a ceremony to be performed when the 
cows were sick and also a sacrifice called Sulagava sacrifice for 
averting plague in cattle. The Krsisarngraha alsc describes an 
annual ceremony! which was believed to keep cattle hale and 
hearty. It was to come off on the first day of the full-noon in 
the mouth of Kürtika, when a nice healthy bull was painted 
with sandal and kunkuma paste and led round the village with 
the accompaniment of dance, and music. Cattle were all rubbed 
with a mixture of oil, tumerie and kunkuma powder, their bodies 
' marked with a piece of hot iron and the hair at their tails and 
ears clipped. 


In actual diseases of cattle, we find the following preseriptions 
in the books. 


“ Oil prepared from a decoction of srigavera ( ginger), valü 
(sida cordifolia), powdered mü/hsa ( pulp 
of fruits) and makstka | bee's wax) to- 
gether with saindhava salt (rock salt) should 
be administered in diseases affecting the horns of cattle. Ina 
case of otalgis, oil boiled with the essence of mcnjiste ( madder )," 
asafootida and saindhava salt would ‘prove an infallible remedy. 
A plaster composed of the roots of silva ( cegle marmelos ), 
apümürga (achyranthes aspera), dhddaki ( grislea tomentosa), 
patala ( rottleria tinctoria ) and kutaja ( wrightia antidysenterica) 
applied over the gums would prove beneficial to a case of tooth- 
ache. Drugs mentioned under the preceding malady boiled with 
1 See the Kysi-Sarhgraha, 98-102. ^] Bee the Kysi-Saihgraha, 98-102. णा 


Diseases and their 
treatment. 
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an adequate quantity of clarified butter, should be used in dis- 
eases affecting cavity of the mouth. The same mixed with 
saindhava salt should be prescribed in diseases of the tongue. 
In sore-throat, carditis, lumbago, rheumatic complaints in general, 
and in general atrophy of the muscles, the remedy should con- 
sist of the essence of the two kinds of tumeric and the drugs 
known as ériphala (the three myrobalams ). The expressed juice 
of iriphalà and ghriamitra ( a medicinal plant, the scum of its in- 
fusion resembling clarified butter) should be mixed with the 
drink of a cow; while paths (?) and the two sorts of haridra 
( tumerie ) should be deemed beneficial to & cow suffering from 
an attack of acute dysentery. In all diseases of the digestive 
organs as well as in maladies affecting the pulmonary capillaries 
and in cough and asthma, the expressed juice of srigavera and 
bhürgi ( eleridendrum siphonanthus) should be administered. 
Broken bones will be set right by & plaster of salt and expressed 
juice of priangu ( panicum italicum ); while oil which is a good 
antidote of a deranged state of the humour of wind, would success- 
fully cope with any sort of bilicus distemper of a cow, if prepared 
and boiled with the drug known as madhujasti ( the root of abras 
precatorias ). An attack of cold would prove amenable to the: 
expressed juice of vyosa (black pepper, long pepper and dry 
ginger) administered through the medium of honey : while a case 
of persistent catarrh world yield to a decoction of Vyosa mixed 
with powdered pushtaka ( cakes ) "1 


In the Agnipur&ns, we find the king enjoined to preserve the 
breed of cattle in the country. The Artha- 

boue and stock — $astra mentions a government officer called 
Superintendent of cattle whose exclusive 

. duty was to supervise cattle in the country, keep a census of 
cattle and to see that they were being properly reared. The 
superintendent classified cattle as calves, steers, tameable ones, 
draught oxen, bulls that were to be trained to yoke, bulls kept for 
crossing cows, cattle that were fit only for the supply of flesh, 
buffaloes and draught buffaloes; female calves, female steers ; 
heifers, pregnant cows, milch kine, barren cattle - either COWS 








1 The Agnipur&na, ch. COXCII, 23-31. 
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or buffaloes ; calves, that were a month or two old as well as those 
that were still younger and branded them all along with those cat- 
tle which had remained unclaimed for a month or two ; and regis- 
tered the branded marks, natural marks, colour, and the distance 
from one horn to another of each of the cattle. Under the fear 
of, cattle-lifting enemies, cattle owners sometimes kept their 
cattle under the immediate care of the Superintendent giving him 
one tenth of the dairy produce, ' 


There were certain restrictions to castrating bulls. Emperor 
A$oka issued an order that, : 


11 


११० ÉL Athamipakhaye 
dasaye pumnadasüye tistye puna 
vasume tisa cütumasisu sudivasüye 
gone no nilakhilaviye ajake edake” ° 


that is to say, a bull, a goat or a ram must not be castrated on 
the 8th, 10th, 15th and 13th day of each fortnight, neither on the 
Punarvasu day, on a festival day and in every fourth month of 
the year. 


` Brahmanical bulls were inviolable and were objects of special 
attention on certain festive occasions. They were marked on the 
right flank with a discuss and on the left flank with a trident. 
In the Brsotsarga ceremony which was to take place on the day 
‘of the full moon in the month of Kartika or Aévina, the bull was 
set at liberty. It was first marked as above and then washed, 
adorned and brought near with four young cows which were also 
washed and decorated. To the right ear of the bull, the mantra 
“The father of oalves'' was pronounced and also the mantra “This 
young bull I give you as husband” was uttered into the ears of 
~ the cows. : Visnu in chapter LX XXIV directs that the bull must 
be the offspring of a milch cow having young ones living. It 
must not be deficient in any limb and it must be one who protects 





.. 1 “ वत्सा वत्सतरा-दम्या वाहिनो वृषा उक्षानश्र पुङ्गवाः युगवाहनशकढघहा TAIRA महिषाः 
पृष्टस्कन्धवाहिनश्र महिषाः वत्सिका वत्सतरी पष्टोही गर्मिणी घेचश्राप्रजाता वन्ध्याश्च गावो- 
महिष्यश्च मासद्विमासजातास्तासामुपजा वत्सा वस्तिकाश्च मासद्विमासजातानङ्कयेत 

(The Arthaéastra, Bk. II, oh. XXXIX ).- 

E For Cattle census, see also the Ghoga-J&tra parva of the Mahabharata, 

3 206 P.E, y, 
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the herd, In the Matsyapuràna, chapter OCVII, we find the in- 
struction that the bull must have elevated shoulders and hump, 
& soft and straight tail, tender cheeks, broad back, shining eyes, 
sharp horns, thick hair on the tail and eighteen nice teeth. 
Further, the bull must be well-built, roaring like the thunder 
clouds, high in stature and walking like an infuriated elephant. 


The bulls so set at liberty were public property. They were 
the breeding bulls and that is why the ancients were so particular : 
as to their physical fitness. The Arthasastra says that a herd of 
ten heads of either cows or buffaloes shall contain four male 
animals,' 

But the manner in which the stock were fed was most im- 
portant in so far as the breeds depended primarily: upon it. In 
Rv. X, 27, 8; we find that they were fed on barley and corn, and 
in the Agnipurana, we find a calf marvellously thriving on a food 
consisting of masa ( phaseolus radiatus ), sesame, wheat; clarified 
butter, the cream of milk and salt? 


The Arthasastra directs that all cattle shall be supplied with 
abundance of fodder and water, that “draught oxen and cows 
supplying milk shall be provided with subsistence in proportion 
to the duration of time the oxen are kept at work and the quantity 
of milk which the cows supply”, and gives an elaborate prescrip- 
tion regarding the nature and quantity of fodder that a bull 
a cow or buffalo shall be supplied with 


Thus, " बलीवर्दानां नस्याइव भद्रगातिवाहितां प्रवसस्याद्धमारः ; तृणस्य दिगुणे; 
तुलापिण्याकस्य ; qure] कणएण्डकस्य ; पश्चपाछिकं सखलवणं ; तेलकुडुम्बी नस्यं, 
प्रस्थः पानं ; मांसतुला; दध्नदचाढकं ; यवद्रोण सापाणां वा पुलाकः ; क्षीरद्रोणयधाठकं 
बा SWAT: ; स्नेहप्रस्थः क्षारदशफलं ; MFAS च प्रतिपानम्‌। पादोनमरवतरगोख- 
वानां दिशणे महिषोष्टाणां कम्मकरबलीवदानां पायनार्थान च।” ¦ 
i.e. “For bulls which are provided with nose-strings and equal 
horses in speed and in carrying loads, half a bhüra of meadow 





1 And in Sukadum Nask of Dinkard, Bk. IIL, we find particulars about 
the time of allowing admission of the bull to the female. 


2 “anger agar uu ga तथा । 


‘qat पिण्डी सलबणचत्सानां पुर्हिदायित्वम ॥ ” 
{The Agnipur&na, eh. COXOITI, 32.) 


$ Ses Dk. II, oh. XXIX. 
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" eattle shall be grouped in herds of ten similar colours while they 
are being grazed ( बर्णावरोधेण दशतीरक्षा)'. The cow-herds were 
expected to have a knowledge of the diseases from which cattle 
might suffer and also the remedies.! They were wholly responsi- 
ble for the safety of cattle while on pasture-grounds, and if an 
animal was lost due to the negligence of a cow-boy, he was 
bound to make good the loss.” If an animal died a natural death, 
he was to surrender tne skin of the dead animal, its fat, bile, 
marrow, teeth, hoofs, horns and bones.’ As for re-muneration of 
herdsmen, Manu says, “ for tending hundred cows, a heifer shall 
be given to the herdsman as wages every year; for tending two 
hundred oowg:— a milch cow ; and he shall be allowed to milk 
all the cows every eighth day.” * 


After the crops had been harvested, cattle grazed on cultivated 
fields ard also on current fallows. The weeds on cultivated lands, 
plants growing up from the seeds! falling before harvest, the 
stubble and the grasses on field sat and along water channels 
were also available to cattle in olden’days as now. Fodder crops 
were cultivated and made id 18580 gold process in India 


as the word sujavas? in the RA&veda indicates ys. 


also provided hay for his skool ३, ; ^ 


In the Revedic period, mgtch kine were thrice milked during ५ 
the day — in the morning, af noon and in the evening. Dr. Das | 
says “It was usually the dutty of the grown up daughters (duh?) 
to milk the cows, as duhitr iiterally means the milker" and draws 
a picturesque and sini scene in this connection. Ina later 
period however, we find that definite rules were laid down xe- | 
_ stricting the sime of milking to once or twice according as the 
seasons were later part of winter, spring and summer or the rainy 
season, autumn and the earlier part of winter respectively.’ One 








i “बालबृद्धव्याध्तानां गोपालकाः प्रतिकुर्य्यु: U' ( The ArthaSBstra, Loc. cit. ) 
2 Manu VIII, 232; The Arthasastra, Loc. cit. 
3 The Arthaséstra, Loc, cit. 
4 VIII, 331. 
§ Rv. VI, 28.73 VIT, 99, 3. 
6 Vide Revedic culture, p. 123 
7 “बषाशरद्धेमन्ताबुमयतः कालं ger 
शिशिरवसन्तश्रीष्मानेक कालम्‌ । ” (Tbe Arthasdstta, Bk. II. oh. XXIX.) 


i 
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grass, twice the above quantity of ordinary grass, one fula (.100 

palas) of oil cakes, 10 aàdhakas of bran, 5 palas of salt, one 

kudumba of oilfor rubbing over the nose, one prastha of drink, 

one tulà of pulp of fruits, one üghaka of curd, one dróna of barley 

or cooked müsa, one drona of milk or half an üdhaka of surd 

(liquor), one prastha of oil or ghee (clarified butter), 10 palas 

of sugar, one pala of the fruit of srngavera may be substituted for 

milk. The same comraodities less by one quarter each will form 

the diet for mules,cows and ‘asses and twice the quantity for. 
buffaloes and camels,” 


Every village was again, provided with common pasture lands 
‘and wood lands. Conimon rights in forestry and pasture were 
very important.; and in all royal grants of villages, special provi- 
sions were always made for them. We find Manu enjoining 
that" on all sides of a village, a space one hundred dhanus or 
three samyd throws ( in breadth ) shall be reserved for pasture and 
thrice that space round a town.” 1 In the Arthasástra ( Bk. II, 
ch. 2) also, the kiag is directed to make provision for pasture 
grounds on uncultivated tradis .( “agaat watt qgredr विवीतानि प्रय- 
m AN ) d part of the Sao, A picked up by the cattle them- 
/ Rom No ८212 lands; ७११ the forest lands which by the 
why, supplied@uel to the people an d saved much of the cow-dung 
now-a-days employed for the purpose with a consequent loss of 
available manure, were also available to ihem.' Herds of oattle 
were taken out to graze by profession al graziers to whose interest 
and to those of their charge, the law-pooks gave due attention. 
The herdsman was to take cattle to paiture when the night was 
over and take them back in the evening after they had eaten grass 
and drank water. In olden days as now घण्डातुय्य (sounding bells) ' 
were attached to cattle, so that in case they strayed in forests, 
their whereabouts could be known by the sound of the bells. 
Sometimes grazing grounds lay within the confines of “ forests 
which were severaly allotted for various seasons and from which 
theives, tigers and other molesting beasts were driven away by 
hunters aided by their hounds.” * The Arthasdstra directs that 








i VIII 237, cf. Yaji. IT, 170 and the Agnipuraya, chap, COLVII, 18, 
2 “पञुप्रचारार्थं विवीतमालबनेनौपजीबेघु” ( The Arthasastra, Bk, IIT, oh. 10). 
8 Mana VIII, 230. se 

4 Seo the Arthafistrs, Bk, II, chap. XXIX. 
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drona of cow's milk was known to yield one prastha of butter and 
that of buffalo milk one seventh prastha more; and tle purity of 
milk was ascertained by churning. The Arthasàstra says that 
“increase in the supply of milk and butter depends upon the 
nature of the soil and the quantity or quality of fodder and water 
( भूमितृणेदकविशिषात्‌ क्षीरघतब्रद्धिर्भवाति । ).” And to increase the supply 
of milk, the Agnipur&na instructs to give the cow morsels com- 
posed of the severed sticks of aévagandhü ( physalis :lexuosa lin ) 
and sesame.? 


Thus, it may well be surmised that in ancient days, cattle 
breeds were fine, milch kine more productive and plough-cattle 
more efficient than they are generally in modern days. 


There has now been a general deterioration in the cattle breeds 
of India, We must seek for its cause in the 
decrease in the grazing area, the poverty and 
ignorance of the cultivator anl many other factors that are 
practically outside control under the present circumstances. 


Conclusion. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928 ) 
records many witnesses advocating extension of graz.ng areas, but 
finding no possibility of additions to existing grazing grounds 
suggests concentrating on increasing the produczivity. But, 
poverty of cultivators stands seriously on the way of the sugges: 
tion being carried into effect. Majority of the cultivators do 
not get sufficiently for their own subsistence -- though by the 
way, production is by ‘no means insufficient for local demand, 
and are circumstanced to use for their own personal consumption 
maize, bajra, jwar etc., which in olden days were more exclusively 
used as fodder. One has not got to go far, but only take a trip 
to the Santhal Parganas and the rural areas of the district of 
Monghyr to see that cultivators at those places do astually use as 
their food the fodder crops of cattle. How then, can they be 
expected to improve the rations of cattle when they are denied 
facilities to do that of their own? We shall have occasion to 
show in a later communication, how this fact and similar others 

1 Loc, cit. 


2 See chaptor OOXII, verse 35, 
4 
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tend to ascribe to famine in ancient India & meaning somewhat 
different from what is associated with famine in modern days. 


In ancient days, cattle tending was one of the items of varta 
and it was entrusted only to a certain section of the people who 
thoroughly understood the business. “When ?rajapati created 
cattle, He made them over to the Vaisya; and if a Vaisya is 
willing to keep them, it must not be kept by any other caste."! 
The Vaisyas were primarily agriculturists and unlike the present 
day Indian cultivators, they composed a wealthy section of the 
community and as such could manage to produce fine breeds of 
cattle. The Gazetteers in their description of former condi 
tions of India refer to herdsmen as professional cattle-breeders, 
who understood management of cattle and were so skilful in 
tending them, that they were able to show good herd. They 
existed in certain parts of India up to recent times, and to them 
the Report of the Royal Commission credits the fine breeds that 
are still to be found in certain parts of the Punjab, Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawar and Madras. The Report observes that there exists a 
demand from other countries for certain breeds of Indian cattle ; 
and recommends that the government should not prohibit an — 
export trade, though at the same time points out that good culti- 
vation in many parts of the country may now be hindered 
because of a deficiency of bullock-power and that a stage has been 
reached in Bengal in which oxen from other provinces or male 
buffaloes are brought in to assist in cultivation. We frankly 
admit that we find it difficult to follow the line of reasonings for 
recommending an export trade of some fine breeds of Indian 
cattle when there is so much local deficiency and want. To us, 
it appears that to improve the Indian live-stcok, a necessary 
check is indispensable to export trade. 


We are informed that India has a modest external trade in 
hides and bones. It would be welcome news if the former were 
tanned hides and more of the latter locally employed for agricul- 
tural and other purposes. 


p————————— RAEI RAIN Mm A———— 


1 ‘Manu Ix, 886-27, 


SOME NOTES ON THE ADI-BHANJAS OF KHIJJINGA 
KOTTA, EARLIER BHANJAS OF KHINJALI-MANDALA, 
BHANJAS OF BAUDA AND LATER BHANJAS OF 

KHINJALI 


BY , 
CHARU CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, B. A. 


The late Mr. R. D. Banerji, Rao Bahadur Hira Lal, Mr. B. C. 
Majumdar, Mm. Haraprasad Shastri and Mr. Nagendranath Vasu 
are the foremost among those who have tried to make out a syste- 
matic history of the Bhafijas. The second of these authors has made 
a rather bold attempt at identifying Ranabhafija of Khijjinga Kotta 
with Ranabhaiija of Khifijali-Mandala ( E. I. vol. XVIII. p. 293ff) 
on the strength of the similarity of the two names. But a 
careful perusal of the relative inscriptions leads one to conclude 
that there were two Ranabhafijas, belonging to two distinct 
Bhafija families, one known as the Adi-Bhafijas, and the 
other: as merely the Bhafijas, one ruling from Khijjinga 
Kotta and the other ruling over  Khifjali-mandala. The 
inscriptions associated with the name of Ranabharijs are the 
Khandadeuli inscription ( JBORS. IV. p. 175 ), the Bamanghati 
copper-plate Record ( JASB, XL . Pt. I. p. 165), the Singhüra plates 
dated the 9th regnal year ( JBORS. VI. p. 483), the Tasapai- 
kera Charter dated the 16th regnal year ( JBORS. II. p. 167), 
the Dasapalla Grant dated the 24th regnal year ( JBORS. VI. 
p. 269 ff), the Baudh Record dated the 26th regnal year ( E. I. 
vol. XII p.325 ff) and the Baudh Epigraph dated the 54th 
regnal year (E. I. XII p. 323-5). A careful study of these inscrip- 
tions is enough to convince one of the great difference that lies 
between the first two and the remaining five plates. (1) The first 
two inscriptions generally begin with the following introductory 
verse, Svasti sakala-bhuvan-aika-natho-bhava-bhatatha-bhiduro 
bhavo bhavan = igah | vividha-samadhi-vidhijia sarva-lokah 
Sivya = stu 1 °; whereas the remaining five begin with 
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the introductory verge i.e. “Om siddhihn sarhàüra-kala-huta- 
' bhug-vikar&la-ghora:sambhr&nta-kirkara-krtanta bhinda(na)m 
bhinn-cindhaka = dsura~mahagahan = &tapattram tad = bhaira- 
vam Hara-vapur = bharatah prapatah ॥ "(2) The first two 
records have points of similarity between them, but therein they 
differ from the other five which, in their turn, have points of simi- 
larity among them... This shows that we have here two distinct 
sets of inscriptions drawn up according to two different drafts. As 
an illustration of this difference it may be noticed that in the 
Khandadeuli and Bamanghati epigraphs the’ dynasty is known 
as the Adi-Bhafija of Khijjinga-Kotta ( of. ‘ idibhafija vamée ° 
and ‘ Khijjinga-kotta-vasi ') while in the Singhara, Tasa- 
paikera, Dasapalla and two Baudh grants the dynasty is called 
the Bhafijas of Khifijali~mandala (of, ‘ Bhafijimala-kula-tilaka 
ubhaya-Khifijalya=dhipati 0. ( 3 ) In the first two inscriptions we 
get the following chronology t— t 


Virabhadra 

Kottabhañja 

Digbhafija 

AM MS 
while in the other five inscriptions we have the following 
genealogy :— 

Silabhafija 

Satrubhafija . 


Ranabhaiija 


Thus these two orders of succession totally differ except in 
regard to the last name. In the former order we zet Virabhadra 
as the founder of the dynasty (cf. &sit kauttüsrama-mahatapo 
van=adhisthane mayur=andam bhitva galad ando Virabhadra- 
khyah ! pratipaksa~nidhana-dakso Vasistha muni-calito nr- 
patih |’); while in the latter we have Silabhafija as its founder - 
(ef. “ durvüra— v&ürapa-pratipaksa-Laksmi-hata-grahana-S$uddha 
gri-Silabhaiija-deva-naradhipatayo bahavo babhiiva (7) (4) 
The non-mention of any regnal year in the Khandadeuli and 
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Bamanghati inscriptions and the mention of the 9th, 16th, 
24th, 26th and 54th regnal years in the Singhdra, Tasapsikera 
Dasapalla, and two Baudh grants respectively show that the 
first two inscriptions belong to a ruler quite different from the 
one who issued the other five grants. (5) In the Ehandadeuli 
copper-plate epigraph ( JBORS. IV. p. 171-177 ) we get Narendra- 
bhafija, the ‘ aupayika ’ son of Ranabhaiija as his suczessor while 
according to the Gumsur ( E. I. XVIII p. 293 ff) snd Gaüjam 
plates (Ibid XII. p. 295) we have Netribhafija alias Kalyana 
Kalasa as the son and successor of Ranabhafija who is mentioned 
in the Singhara, Tasapaikera, Dasapalla and the two Eaudh grants. 
It will be thus seen that not only the predecessors Dut also the 
successors of Ranabhafija differ in the'two sets of inscription. All 
these arguments taken together make a strong case in favour of 
the theory that there were two different Ranabhafijas, one ruling 


There is again one inscription, viz, the Bauda:charter of Kana- 
kabhafiiadeva which oalls the kings of his dynasty the lords of 
Bauda (JBORS. II. p. 368), This is obviously a third Bhafija dyna- 
sty we have to take note of. Again the Antirigam plates of Yaso- 
bhafija ( E. I. XVIIT. p. 298 & ff ) show that there was a dynasty 
of the Bhafijas at Khifijali-mandala quite different from the one 
that flourished here before. Rao Bahadur Hira Lal has unfortu- 
nately failed to make guch'& distinction in E.L. XVIII. pp. 298 & ff. 


Thus we find that there were four different BFañja dynasties 
viz, the Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjinga- Kotta, Earlier Bàañjas of Khiñ- 
jali-mandala, Bhafijas of Bauda and Later Bhañjas of Khifjali. 
Let us now consider these dynasties in detail one by one. 


THE ADI-BHANJAS OF KHIJJINGA-KOTTA 


Inseriptions, three in number, are the main sources for the 
history of the Adi-Bhafijas of Khijjinga-Kotta. They are the two 
copper-plate Inscriptions from Bamanghati, one of Ranabhafüja 
and the other of Rajabhafija and the Khandadeuli Inscription of 
Ranabhafiia. The firsttwo inscriptions are edited by Pratap 
Chandra Ghose in JASB. XL. Pt. I. pp. 161-169 and the last by 
Mm. H. P. Shastri in JBORS, IV. pp. 172-177. 
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` The Bamanghati record ( JASB, XL, Pt. I p. 165): furnishes us 
with-the following genealogy as stated before :— 


Virabhadra 
Kottabhaftja 
Digbhafija 
Ranabhafija 


In this epigraph Virabhadra, the founder of the dynasty, is 
known as ‘Vasisthapalito nrpatih’ ( JASB. XL. Pt. I. p. 165 ) The 
name of the family is Adi-Bhafija (of. ‘tasy =adibhafija-varhée’), 
We do not know the relation between Virabhadra and Kotta- 
bhafija but itis quite clear from the passage “ Sri Kottebhafija- 
nama = khyah putra = stadà = nurtipa-sresthah Sata =rehchita- 
carano Sri-Digbhafijo yaso anvitah " (ibid) that Kottabhanja's 
son and successor was Digbhafija. Digbhafija’s son and successor 
was Ranabhafija, the ruling prince who is known as ‘ Khjjihga- 
Kotta-vasi’( JBORS. IV. p. 176 ) meaning perhaps thereby that 
Khijjinga- Kotte was the capital of Ranabhaiija. 


From the Bamanghati copper-plate Inscription of Ranabhaiija 
( JASB. XL. Pt. I, p. 168 ) we have the following genealogy :-- 


Virabhedra 
Kottabhafija 
RAO DASS 
Rajabhanja 
This inscription does not contain the name of Digbhaiija, 
who, according to another Bamanghati record just referred 
to, ig the son of Kottabhafija. According to Mr. N. N. Basu, 
the son and successor of Kottabhafija is Ranabhajija ( Archwo- 
logical Survey of Mayurbhafija vol 1 ); but a closer 
examination of the plate shows that we cannot read it dis- 
tinctly as Ranabhafija, The utmost we can read is Ra (?)-bhafija, 
the space for the second jetter being left blank. But how are we 
to account for this? Ranabhafija is distinctly called as the 
grandson of Kottabhafija and not his son, The only suggestion. 
we can possibly make is that Ra (?)-bhafija seems to have been 
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mis-engraved for Digbhafija. Digbhafija thus has two sons 
Ranabhafij and Rajabhafija. Rajabhafija the granter is called 
Kotyavasi which probably means Khijjinga-Kotta~vasi. 


The third and last record which gives the fullest account and 
the following genealogy of this dynasty is the Khandadeuli 
Inscription ( JBORS. IV. pp. 171-177 ). 


Virabhadra है 
Kottabhafia 
Digbhafija 
Ranabhaiija 
Narendrabhaiija 


Here also Digbhafija is distinctly called as the son of Kotta- 
bhafija (' Śri Kottabhafja = khyah......gurutejah | Digbhafija = 
stat-putrah) His ‘atmaja’ is Ranabshafija. Narendrabhafija was 
the ‘ aupayikatmaja i. e., the adopted son of Ranabhafija, his real 
father having been Prthvibhafija ( Tasya e = supayikatmajah 
Sri-Prthvibhafija-suta-$:i Narendrabhafijadevo biütah ' which 
according to my rendering is :—And his ( Ranabkafija’s ) ‘ aupa- 
yika 'i. e., adopted son is Narendrabhafija, the son of Prthvibhafija 
i e. Ranabhafija adopted as his son Narendrabhafija the son of 
Prthvibhafija ). Mm. H. P. Shastri makes him the grandson of 
Ranabhaüja i. e., the son of his ‘ aupayika-putra’ Prthvibhafja. 
But as the text stands, 'aupayik& = tmaja ' must be taken to 
be identical with the compound ‘ Sri ~Prthvibhafija-suta sri- Na- 
rendrabhafijadevah.’ If the reading had been ' aupayiki=tma- 
jasya Sri-Prthvibhafijasya sutah Sri-Narendrabhaiijadevah ^, then 
we could have accepted the interpretation of Mm. H.P. Shastri, 
We do not know who Prthvibhaija was, but he might have been 
a distant scion of the Adi-Bhafijas of Khijjinga-K>tta, 


We can sum up the results of the study of thase inscriptions 
in the following manner. Virabhadra founded a lynasty namely 
that of the Adi-Bhafijas. From him was descended Kottebhaiija 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Digbhaiija. This 

mcnarch bad two sons viz. Rajabhefija and Rapabhafija, Raja. 
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bhañja was probably the immediate successor of his father. He 
probably died without any issue and made room for his younger 
brother Ranabhafija after whom came Narendrabhafija the ' aupa- 
yiki=tmaja, of Ranabhaüja on the throne. All these princes had 


fiii 


Ll ~ 
THE EARLIER BHANJAS OF KHINJALI-MANDALA 


The Earlier Bhaüjas of Khijjali-mandala are undoubtedly the 
most prominent of the different Bhafija dynasties. There is a 
fairly good number of inscriptions of no less than eight kings of 
this dynasty from which we are able to construct & genealogical 
history. The first king of his dynasty has left us 10 record but a 
perusal of the epigraphs of his son, grandson and great-grandson 
helps us to make out his name. 


Two inscriptions of Satrubhaiija, the second monarch of this 
dynasty, are at present known, viz., the charter dated the 15th 
regnal year ( JBORS. vol, IL pp. 482 and the copper-plate 
record of Sonpur ( E. I. XI. p. 99). 


The first charter gives us the following genealogy :— 

Angati 

, 1 

Satrubhafija 
Nothing is known about the relation of Abgati with Satrubhafja, 
but the Jatter did succeed the former. Satrubhafija, highly praised 
and ruling in Khifijali-mandala, is simply known as Ranaka. 
As this inscription is the only dated one of this monarch and as 
the date is the 15th regnal year ( cf.‘ Vijayarájye samvatsare pañ- 


cadasatane ' ), we are sure that Satrubhafija ruled for at least 
15 years. 


The second récord gives a different genealogy :— 
Silabhaiije 


Satrubhafija 
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Here the name of the father of Satrubhafija is given as Silabhafiia, 
which was probably the real name of the first king of this dynasty, 
Angati being only an epithet. This is borne out by the epi- 
graphs of his grandson and great-grandson wherein the name is 
given as Silabharijia. Satrubhafija is called the master of ‘Ubhaya- 
Khifijali-mandala.’ This fact shows that Khifijali was divided 
into two parts. 


We have five inscriptions of the third monarca Ranabhafija 
which are all dated: viz. the Singhdra plates dated the 9th 
regnal year ( JBORS, Vol. VI. p. 483), the Tasapaikera charter 
dated the 16th regnal year (JBORS. IL p. 173 ff ),the Dasapalla 
grant dated the 24th regral year( JBORS. VI. p. 269 ff), the 
Baudh grant dated the 26th regnal year ( E. I. XII. p. 326 & ff), 
the Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year ( E. I. XII. 
pp. 323-25 ). 


The first record gives the following chronology :-- 
Silabhafija 
Satrubhafija 
Faabaafü 


Here Rapabhafija is distinctly called ‘Ranaka.’ Like his father 
and grandfather he was the ruler of the Khifijali~mandala, The 
name of his capital was Dhrtipura. (cf, Srimad Bhafijabhipatih 
purad Dhrtipuranàmnab ). 


In the Tasapaikera charter the names of Ranabhafija and of 
his father Satrubhaüja are given while the name o? Silabhaiija is 
conspicuous by its'absence. 


The chronology as given in the Dasapalla gran: is the same as 
that we find in the Singhara plates. Ranabhafija, the ‘ Ubhaya- 
Khifijalyadhipati ° is here too known as Ranaka, 


The Baudh grant dated the 26th regnal year gives the 
names of Ranabhafija and of his father Satrubhafija. His grand- 
father’s name is absent. Here he is called 'Ránaks' and ‘ Ubhaya- 

5 ले ver ? with Dhrtipura as the capital. 
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In the Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year we find the 
name of Ranabhafija only. Here Rapabhañja is known as 
Maharaja (cf. ' Bhafija=mala-kula-tilako Mahiarija-Sri-Rana- 
bhafijadevah kuśali °’ [ E. I. XII Pp. 323-5 ] in striking contrast 
to the epithet Ranaka applied to his name in the Singhara, Dasa- 
palla and Baudh charters dated the 9th, 24th and 26th regnal 
years respectively. Between the Baudh plates dated the 26th 
regnal year and the Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year 
there is no inscription of this monarch. Thus practically we 
know nothing about this ruler for 28 years. Under ‘hese circum- 
stances it may be assumed that during this long period he 
was engaged in rivalry with kings and rulers, whom he defeated 
and thus extended his kingdom. He had thus made himself worthy 
of the epithet Maharaja which he readily assumed. As the 
Baudh grant is dated the 54th regnal year, we are sure that he 
ruled at least for 54 years 

With Ranabhafija ended the first phase of the rule of the Early 
Bhafja dynasty of Khifijali-mandala. The second phase begins 
with the reign of Netribhafija and ends with that of Netabhafija 
Kalyanakalasa who is the last sovereign of the dynasty. During 
the first phase the capital was, as we have seen, at Dhrtipura 
while in the second phase the capital was shifted to Vafijulvaka 
which we shall presently see. 


There are altogether two inscriptions of the fourth monarch 
Netribhafija alias Kalyanakalasa. Both of them sre copper- 
plates found at Ganjam and are known as the Ganjam plates 
[ E. I. XII. p. 295 and E. I, XVIII. p. 293 ] > 

In the first we have the following genealogy :— . 

Silabhaiija 
Satrubhahja 
i 
Ranabhaiija ; 
i 
Netribhaiija 
Netribhañja, who bears the epithet Kalyannakala$a ( of.‘ Kaly&na- ^ 


kalaśa nim raja......Sri Netribhafijadeva ') was responsible for 
th e shifting of the capital to Vafijulvaka(cf. Vijaya Vanjulvakàat' ) 
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In the other grant, too, we are furnished with the same genea- 
logical order, We are in possession of two insoriptions of one 
Vidy&dharabhafija viz.: the Ganjam plates (E. I. KIL pp. 296-298] 
and the Orissa Plates [ JASB LVI. p, 159; E. LIX. p. 275 & ff; 
Archeological Survey of Mayurbhaiija, vol. I. p. 149 & ff]. 


In the Ganjam plates we have the following genealogy :— 
Raņabhañja i 
Digbhafia ` 
Étlabhafija 
Vidyadhanabhaiija 


This Ranabhajija is undoubtedly identical with the monarch of 
the same name referred to in the Singhare, Tasapaikera, Dasapalla 
and two Baudh grants and the two Ganjam plates o? Netribhafija. 
Here also he isknown as ‘ Maharaja ' as in the Baudh grant 
dated the 54th regnal year ( E. L vol. XII. pp, 323-325 ) We 
know for certain that Ranabhafija was succeeded by his son 
Netribhafija [E. I. Vols. XIL p. 295 & XVIII pp.293 & ff], but here 
in this inscription we find Digbhafija as the successor of Rapa- 
bhafija and there is no mention of Netribhafija here. The only 
reasonable way to solve this puzzle tentatively is to assume that 
Netribhafija died without any heir and that his brother Digbhaüja 
succeeded him to the throne. Moreover as this is an inscription 
of Vidyadharabhafija there is no necessity of mentioning the 
name of Netribhafija because he succeeded to the throne as a 
rightful claimant being the great-grandson of Maharaja Rana- 
bhafija, grandson of Digbhafija and son of Silabhafija. Thus 
Digbhafija and Silabhafija are the 5th and the 6th rulers of this 
dynasty respectively. As there is another Silabaatija in this 
dynasty, we may call this prince as Silabhafija II. The capital 
of Vidyadharabhafija who is thus the 7th ruler of this dynasty is 
stated to have been at Vaüjulvaka (cf. ‘Svasti vijaya Vafijul- 
vakat ' ). 


In the Orissa plates we have the same genealogy, the same 
capital but the epithet of the king is different. In the first record 
he is known by the epithet Amoghakalasa, but in this epigraph 
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the epithet is Dharmakalasa. Besides, he was a Maharaja, and 
was probably a powerful king ( cf. ‘ Bhafijamala kulatilakah maha- 
rija Sri Vidyadharabhafijah ' ). 

There is only one epigraph of Netabhafija, the successor of Vi- 
dyadharabhafija, and the Sth, in fact, the last ruler cf this dynasty | 
i. e„ the Dasapalla grant [ JBORS. VI. p. 276 & f£]. 


The record gives the following genealogy :— 
Digbhanja 
" i 
Silabhanja 
Vidyädharabhañja 
Netabhañja 
Liko his predecessors, Netabhañja had his capital at Vañjulvaka. 
He had the epithet Kalyanakalasa and held the proud distinction 


of a Mahāräja (cf. ‘ Kalyāņakalaðanāma......mahārāja-śrīi Neta- 
bhafijadevah ). 


THE BHANJAS OF BAUDA 


The main source for the history of this dynasty is the Baud 
charter of Kanakabhafija (JBORS. Vol. IL. pp. 367 & ff), which 
furnishes us with the following genealogy :— 


Solanabhafija 
Durjayabhafija 
Kanakabharija 


Solanabharijs is the first historical ruler of this dynasty, which 
had its founder in the sage Kasyapa of ancient mythology 
(ef. ‘Sri Kasyapo nàmo munir-üsin-msh&tapah | Tad-Varhse 
Bhafija-varhso-yam-asmin...$restha babhüvuh kila bhibhujah ), 


Kotta and of Khifijali-mandala, That Solanabhaüja, the first 
known historical ruler, was preceded by some rulers is quite 
evident from the statement ' Bhujenamarjiita yesim manye Bay- 
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de$varadayah... Sriman Solanabhafijo-bhud-varhge=smin prthvi- 
patih.’ The kings whose names are not mentioned might have 
been insignificant rulers. Solanabhaüja retired to Bár&nasi after 
ruling for sometime. He was succeeded by his son Durjaya- 
bhafiia who was difficult to be defeated in war. (cf. ‘Sriman 
Durjayabhaiijo =tat =bhut =tatputra ranadurjayah’), He was 
immediately followed by his son Kanakabhafija who was un- 
doubtedly the greatest monarch of this dynasty. He was a re 
markable man and a great king (‘ nrpasatiameh’), A master 
in the art of killing and subduing his enemies, he was like the 
creator of the world. ‘ In his faculty of creation he was like the 
creator of the world ; he was like the god Visnu in his vikrama ; 
in his fierceness he was like the god Rudra; in his prowess he 
was like the god Indra or Sunäsira ; he was amiab:e like Soma or 
the moon ; in his strength he was like the god M&rut ; in wealth 
` he was like Dhanada or Kuvera ; in the grace of his person he 
was like the Sun ; in intellectual power he was like Dhisana or 
Brhaspati. Thus he could be favourably compared with the 
whole body of Suras or gods.’ ( JBORS. II, p. 372 ). 


w t 
LATER BRANJAS OF KHINJALI 


The sources for the history of these rulers are the Antiri- 
gam plates of Yasobhafija ( E. I. XVIIL pp. 298 & ff ) and the 
Antirigam plates of Jayabhafija ( E. I. XIX. p.43). The former 
furnishes us with the following genealogy :— 


Devabhaiija 
° Rayabhaiija 
Virabhafija 
d Qe II 
Yasobhatija 
From the epithet ' Khifijalidesadhipati ’ applied ta Yasobhafija, it 
seams that these princes were rulers of the Khifijali country, but 
it is difficult to establish any sort of connection between this 
line and that headed by Silabhaiija, though both these families 


had been rulers of the same realm. The first ruler is Devabhaija - 
who is most probably the founder also ( of. ‘ nijabhijavijitasesa 
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virárivarggah '). He is called‘ Ràjádhir&ja 'as well as '"bhü- 
pati." Devabhafija was followed by his son and successor Raya- 
bhañja who was an expert in subduing powerful, enemies in 
battle (cf. Samgr&me vairivirapraharananipunah’). He was 
succeeded by his son Virabhaiija who in his turn was followed by 
his son Rayabhafija II who was an uplifter of the prestige of the 
dynasty (cf. 'Bhaüjakulàvadhivardhanabhiduh ) The great- 
est ruler of this dynasty is undoubtedly YaSobhaiija. He was 
the overlord of the Whole Khifijali country ( of. ‘ samastakhiüjali- 
deSàdhipati °) and took pride in defeating Jagadekamalla ( of. 
'Jagadekamallavijayi'), who must have been one, of the two 
Jagadekamallas of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyani. Regarding 
Jagadekamalla I Fleet observes, "The successor of Vikramaditya V 
was his youngest brother Jayasimha who had the biruda of Ja- 
gadekamalla. Of his reign we have the Miraj copper-plate grant, 
and some two dozen inscriptions on stone, which give dates rang- 
ing from the month Vaisákha (April-May) falling in A. D. 1018,of 
the Kalaynkli Sam vatsara, Saka-Sarhvat 940 ( expired), to the 
month of Kartika ( Oct-Nov.) falling in A. D. 1042, of the 
Chitrabhanu Sarhvatsara S. S. 964 ( expired ). " [ Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts Bomb. Gazet, Vol. I. Pt. IL. pp. 435-436 |. 
Regarding Jagadekamalla II Fleet observes, " Somesvara III 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who is best known by his 
biruda, Jagadekamalla IT. Some fifty records of this reign are 
known, The earliest of them is dated in the month Asadha 
( June-July ), falling in A. D. 1139. The latest of his records is 
dated in the month Pausa, falling in A. D. 1149 of his twelfth 
year, the Sukla Samvatsara, which was Saka-Samvat 1072 
current.” [ ibid. pp. 456-57 ]. 


The latter i. e. Antirigam plates of Jayabhafija give the 
following genealogy :— 
न Virabhanja 
॥ 
Rayabhaija 
|] 
Jayabhafja 
! ! 
Virabhafija II (Yuvaraja) [E. I, XIX. P. 43]. 
This Virabhaiija is to be identified with the ruler of the same 
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name mentioned in the Antirigam plates of YaSobhaija [ E. I 
XVIII. pp. 298 & ff) Thus Yasobhafija, and Jayabhaiija are 
brothers. Most probably Yasobhafija who ascended the throne 
after his father, died without leaving behind any male heir and 
so was succeeded by his brother Jayabhafija wko issued this 
charter in the third regnal year. Thus itis quite certain that he 
ruled at least for three years. He has mentioned his son Vira- 
bhafija II as Yuvaràje. There is no inscription of Virabhajija, 
who was most probably the last sovereign of this dynasty. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION OF THE FOUR BHANJA DYNASTIES 


It is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion regard- 
ing the relative chronological position of these four Bhañja 
families. 


The dates furnished by the dated inscriptions of these dynas- 
ties are :— (A) The Adi-~Bhafijas of Khijjinga-Kotia-(1) 288 Sath- 
vat in the Bimanghati Record of Ranabhafija, the 4th ruler of 
this dynasty (B) The Earlier Bhafijas of Khifijal:-mandala-( 2 ) 
15th regnal year in a charter of Satrubhaiiia, the 2nd ruler 
( JBORS. II. p. 432 ), ( 3-7) 9th, 16th, 24th, 26th and 54th regnal 
years in the records of Ranabhafija the third ruler ( JBORS. VL 
p. 483 ; Ibid. IL. p. 173 ; Ibid VI. p. 269; E. I XIL p. 326; BL 
XII. pp. 323-5 ) ( C) Bhafijas of Bauda-there is nc dated record 
of this dynasty ; ( D) Later Bharijas of Khiñjali- (8) the synchro- 
nism of Yasobhafija the 5th ruler with either Jagadekamalla I 
(1018 A. D. - 1042 A, D.) or Jagadekamalla II ( 1139 A. D. - 
1149 A. D.) of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyànt ( E. I. XVIII. 
p. 298 & €], (9) 3rd regnal year of Jayabhafijs the 6th ruler 
| E. I. XIX. p. 43]. 


Let us here in the first place concentrate our attention on 
the synchronism mentioned in (8). Jagadekamalla who is said 
to have been defeated by Yasobhafija cannot possibly be Jaga- 
dekamalla I who reigned from 1018 A. D.-1042 A. D. He was too 
“powerful a monarch to be defeated by a king like Yasobhafija. Jaga- 
dekamalla I is said to have put to flight or broken the confederacy 
of Malava and humbled King Bhoja. He also beat she Cholas, the 
' Ceras and the ruler of the seven Konkans. ( Bhandarkar—Early 


i 
i 
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history of the Deccan pp. 140-141); while, on the other hand 
Jagadekamalla II (1139-1149 A. D.) was an insignificant ruler. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar writes, ' Nothing particular is recorded of 
him.’ (ibid. p.156). It is, therefore, safe to surmise that Yaso- 
bhafija defeated Jagadekamalla IT, and not Jagadekamalla I and 
thus he must have lived sometime between 1139 A. D.-1149 A. D. 
Before Yasobhafija there flourished four rulers of this dynasty 
who may be given 18 years per generation. On this hypothesis 
Ya$obhaüje came 72 years after the foundation of this dynasty. 
So the dynasty must have come to power in circa, 1067 A. D. 
(c. 1139-0. 72 ). After Yasobhafija there flourished another king 
namely Jayabhafija, the brother of YaSobhaüja who must have 
ruled for 3 years because his inscription is dated the 3rd regnal 
year [ E. I. XIX. p. 43 ]. By attributing 18 years to each genera- 
tion we must add 36 years to c. 1139 A. D. for the reigns of Yaso- 
bhañja and Jayabhajija. Thus we get c. 1175 A. D. as the last 
date for this dynasty ( 1189+ 36 ). 


If the date of the foundation of the Later Bhanjs dynasty be 
¢, 1067 A. D., then the last year of the last king of the Earlier 
Bhafija dynasty must be sometime before C. 1067 A.D. We 
should allow an interval of 10 years at least between the closing 
year of this dynasty and the year of the foundation ' 00, the later 
Bhafija dynasty. 


We know for certain that Satrubhaiija the 2nd ruler and 
Ranabhafija the third ruler of this dynasty must have ruled for 
15 and 54 years respectively as their inscriptions show ; but we 
do not know anything positively for the other 6 rulers of this 
dynasty. Giving 18 years per generation to these 8 rulers we 
get 144 years, If we take c. 1057 A. D. as the last year of the 
last king of this dynasty, we get o. 912 A. D. as the year of the 
foundation of this dynasty ( c. 1057-144 ). 


Regarding the date of the Adi-Bhafija rulers of Khijjinga- 
Kotta we should note the 288 Sarhvat year referred to in the 
Bamanghati copper-plate of Ranabhaüja ( JASB. XL. Pt. I. p. 16), 
This year cannot belong to any era of the Bhafüjas, for his 
brother Rajabhafija and other rulers of this dynasty never used 
this unknown Samvat, In order to get a clue to the finding out 
of this date, we should refer to the activities of the Kings of 
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Southern India about this period which cannot go much earlier 
than the tenth century A, D. as it appears from the palæo- 
graphy of the records. During this period the Chola rulers con- 
stantly invaded Orissa. Though they did not lay a firm hold 
upon Orissa after their brilliant victories, yet it cen hardly be 
doubted that as overlords they exercised considerable influence 
upon the local chiefs of that province. Thus it is quite natural 
that some ruler might have used the Chola Ganga eva which was 
founded ine. 718 A. D. The date of the Bamanzhati copper- 
plate of Ranabhafija then comes to 1066 A.D. (%78+288). If 
we take for granted that Ranabhafija ruled for 18 years and that 
the 288th sathvat year is his 9th regnal year then we can 
conclude that he had occupied the throne from c 1057 A. D.- 
c. 1075 A. D. He was preceded by Rajabhafija, Ligbhafija and 
Kottabhafija in the ascending order. If we assign 18 years to 
each reign, Kottabhaüja has to be placed c. 1004 A. D. Thus 
the beginning of this dynasty may be roughly ascribed to the 
beginning of the 11th century A. D. 


In conclusion I desire to thank Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar for 
suggesting this subject to me and his constant help throughout 
the preparation of this paper. 


JINENDRABUDDHI, KAIYATA AND HARADATTA 
BY 
DR. K. B. PATHAK, B, A., Ph. D. 


It is necessary for the students of the Mahabhasya of Pataii- 
jali to know the relative positions of these three commentators. 
It may be stated that Pataüjali considers that Panini’s Sutra 
गत्यर्थकर्मणि द्वितीयाचतुर्थ्यो चेष्टायाप्रनध्वाने 11, 3, 12, p. 495 is useless and 
may be done away with. This view is dissented from by the 
authors of the Kasika and Jinendrabuddhi. The Kasika, after 


fully explaining the above Sūtra, remarks- 


(a) füdiursgot किम न चतुथ्यव विकल्पेत । अपवादविषयेऽपि यथा स्यात्‌ | 
यामं गन्ता । ग्रामाय गन्ता | छदोगलक्षणा षष्ठी न भवति | 

Kaiyata, in his remarks on Panini अकेनोर्भविष्यदाधसण्ययोः II, 3, 
70, p. 531 says, in explaining the expression ग्रामं गमी, that the above 
statement of the Kasika is not in agreement with tha opinion of 
the author of the Mahabhasya :— 


आम गमीति...... 


गत्यर्थ कर्मेणीत्यत्र चतुर्थी वेत्येव पक्षे द्विती यायां सिद्धायां द्वितीयायहणमपवादाविषयेऽपि 
विधानार्थे यामं गन्तेति यत्कैश्चिदुक्तं तद्वाष्यकारस्य नाभिमतामिति यामं गमीत्युदाहरणो- 
पपात्ते 


(b) In explaining the Kasika on द्वितीया श्रित ( II, 1,24) Jinen- 
drabuddhi remarks :— 


-WMH गमात 
अँकेनोभविष्यदांधम्ण्ययोरोत ( IT, 3, 70 ) षष्ठीप्रतिषेधः 
Nyasa, Chakravarti’s ed. Vol. I. p. 351. Kaiyata, in. his remarks 
on Panini ( IL1, 24 ) attacks Jinendrabuddhi thus :— 
गत्यथकर्मणीत्यत्र द्वितीयाग्रहणमपंबादाविषये$ पि विधानार्थातिति serait द्वितीयैव 


AN SS 


भवाति ईति War: mR नास्तीति ये तस्या अकेनोरिति प्रतिषेध adafa ते पूर्वा- 
परातिस्मरणशीळत्वादुपेक्ष्याः । 


(c) Jinendrabuddhi tells us why there is no सँश्यातालंदेश in 


Panini IL 3, 70 ag च साम्यादिह संख्यातातुदेशन भवितव्यम | नेतंदस्ति। 
स्थारितेन हि संख्यातानुदेशो भवति । न चेह तदर्थ Rad प्रतिज्ञायते । 
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The above explanation is thus copied by Kaiyats : — 

स्वरितः्षाप्रातिजञानायथासख्याभावव्याख्यानं चदमित्याहुः 

(d) In his comments on Panini I, 4, 95 अपिः पदार्थ Kaiyata 
cites the Kasika thus :— 

तदुच्यते वृत्तिकारेः “ पदान्तरस्याप्रयुज्यमानस्यार्थ: पदाथ?” इति, while he owes 
his explanation आ qè तु मन्यस । नेवं पूर्वममंस्थाः संभाते मन्यसे इति वाक्या- 
URRATSEN इत्यपरे to Jinendrabuddhi on Panini (1,1,14). Kaiyata 
also quotes the Kagika in explaining the vartika क्रियासमभिहारे 
( VILL, 1, 12 ) तथा च इत्तिकारा आहुः। यां क्रियां कर्ता प्राधान्येनातुपरमच्‌ करोति | 
NUR | 

Kasika, Benares Kid. Par; II, p. 464. 


Let us now proceed to fix the date of Jinendrabuddhi. In my 
paper entitled Jaina S&katüyana contemporary with Amogha- 
varga I, I have proved that Kasika quotes Bharavi l 


संशय्य कणादिषु तिष्ठते यः ( Bharavi ITI, 14). 


Kasika I, 3, 23. Benares ed p.59. Jinendrabuddhi quotes the 
whole verse and explains it thus : 


संशय्याते | 


जहातु नेनं कथमर्थसिद्धिः संशय्य कर्णादिषु तिष्ठते यः । 
असाधुयोगाहि जयान्तरायाः प्रमाथिनीनां विपदां पदानि ॥ १॥ zu 


अस्य श्लोकस्पायमेकदेश इहोपन्यस्तः । संशय्येति i विवादपरभूते वस्तुनि संशयितो 
सूत्या कर्णादिषु तिष्ठते इति । कर्णशक्ुनिप्रञ्चतिषु निणितृत्वेनाभिमतेंषु weg पक्षान्तरं 
परित्यज्य तिष्ठते । तदुपदशितस्येव पक्षस्याश्रयणात्‌ i 
This celebrated verse quoted and explained by Jayaditya and 
Jinendrabuddhi is found on page 44 of Durgaprasida’s edition 
of the Kiratarjuniya. Bharavi is thus quoted by Jayàditya and 
Jinendrabuddhi. It is now well-known that according to the 
Avantisundarikathi, Bháravi enjoyed the patronage of the 
Eastern Calukya King Visnuvardhana, who lived in the first 
quarter of the th century A. D. Jayaditya who quotes Bhà- 
ravi lived about A. D. 661 and his commentator Nydsakara 
Jinendrabuddhi about 700 A. D. Jayaditya menticns the Vakya- 
padiya. The Kasiks and the Nyasa are referred to by the poet 
Magha ( II, 112 ) who belongs to the middle of the eighth century 
as he is quoted by Vamana who mentions : 
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and borrows the Ny&sa's explanation of the word सारसंग्रह used in 
the opening verse of the Kasika : 


सार च तत्सयहश्व सारसयहः 
LingainuSasana, p. 9 ; Nyasa, Vol. I, p. 2. 


The following synoptical table gives the chronological rela- . 
tions of the above mentioned authors 


Bhairavi 634 A. D. 


Bhartrhari 650 A. D. 
Kasikakara, 
Prid } 660 A. D. 


| 
Nyàsakàüra 700 A, 1), 


| 
bi 750 A. D. 


 V&mana, the author of Ling&nus&sana and Prabhacandra, 
author of the Kamalamartanda, who quote Magha. 


The most interesting fact that we learn from ` the above table 
is that Magha is posterior to Bharavi- 


Tt is also necessary to add here that Jayaditysa, the author of 
the Kasika mentions वाक्प्पदीय as the name of a literary work. 
शब्दाथसंबन्धीय प्रकरणम्‌ । वाक्यपदीयम d 
मु Kasika, IV, 3, 87 & 88 
. This is copied by Jaina Sakatayana (ITI, 1,189) and by Hema- 
candra ( VI, 3,201 ). Now Bhatrhari, the author of the वाक्यपदीय, 
died in 650 A, D. according to Itsing. This Chinesa traveller 


also tells us that Jayaditya, the author. of the Kasika, died 
in 661 A. D. 


The dates of Jayaditya and Jinendrabuddhi are thus placed 


beyond dispute. We may now proceed to fix the dates of Kaiyata 
nd Haradatta 


Let us turn to the following passage of Kaiyata on Panini 
( II, 4, 84 ), 
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(a) एकर्विशति भारद्दाजामाति | एकविंशतिर्भरष्राजा वंध्यास्रिपश्च sra aur ` वंद्या 
इति संख्यावंद्येनांते समासः । तत्र॒ घत्तिपदानां स्वाथाप्सजनार्थान्तराभिधायित्वा 
शैतमभारद्वाजशब्दयोरेकत्वाविशिटे5थान्तरे संक्रमालुगभाबः। 


This opinion of Kaiyata is disapproved by Haradatta who 
says t— 

एकविंज्ञातिभारद्दाजामाते । एकविंशतिर्भरद्वाज्ञा azar इति ' संत्या वश्येने fü 
समासः । तत्र वर्तिपदानां स्वा थोपसर्जनार्थान्तराभिधासित्वाद्वारद्दाजदान्द 
एकत्वविशिष्टार्थान्तरे संक्रान्त इत्यओ छुगभावः । नेति वयम । गैर्गाणां कुलं गर्गकुलामि- 
त्यादावपि प्रसङ्गात्‌ | तस्माद्धाष्यकार YIA लुगभावः । 

Padamafijari, Par? I. p. 496. 

The gist of the above disoussion is that according to Panini 
यञञोश्च 11. 4, 64 the compound एकविंशातिभारद्राजम is incorrect but 
Haradatta says we must accept it as good Sanskrit because it is 
used by Patafijali. Nagojibhatta says that he accepts the view 
of Haradatta iu preference to that of Kaiyata. I shall give 
some more instances in which Kaiyata is quoted and refuted by 
Haradatta 

Kaiyata says ( Panini V, 2, 29 ) 


व्युत्पत्त्युपाय एवतिलानां बिकारस्तेलमिति रूढिशब्दश्वायं wera । तथा च 
साइृऱ्याडुकरणमन्तरेणेङ्ग्दतेलादयः शब्दाः प्रयुज्यन्ते । यथा प्रकृष्टो ्वाणायां प्रवीण इति 
aRar क्रियते को शालं त्वस्य धढृत्तिनिमित्तम्‌। तेन वीणायां प्रवीण इत्यपि भवति. 

This opinion is attacked by Haradatta who says :~- 


अपर आह यथा weer वीणायां प्रवीण इति व्युत्पत्तिमात्रं क्रियते कौशलमेव त्वस्य 
निमित्तम्‌ तथा च वीणायां प्रवीण इत्यपि भवति, तथा तिलानां बिकारस्तेलामिति व्युत्पात्ते- 
WIS द्रवरूपो विकारस्त्वस्यार्थः, तथा चेङ्गुदादिभिविशषणसिरद्धिरिति, तत्तु न रोचयामहे । 
न हि तेलामित्युक्ते द्रवरूपं विकारमात्ं प्रातिथन्ति. 
i Padamañjari, Benares Ed, Part TI, p. 261. 

» Kalyata says ( Panini V, 2, 20). 
अथवाऽकार्यशब्दे करोतिः क्रियासामान्यवचनः | तेनाद्रष्टव्यत्वालज्जाहेतुद्शनत्वात्परुष- 
लिद्वकोपीनमस्पृच्यत्वाच तदाच्छादनम्‌ ॥ २०॥ 

Haradatta says : 

अपर आह [भ]कारयशाब्दे करोतिः क्रियासामान्यवचनः तेन लज्जाहेतुत्वेनाद्र्टव्यत्वात्पु- 
sag कापीनमस्पृस्यत्वाच तदाच्छादनामिति, Padamaiijari, part IT, p. 283. 

Two more instances establishing the priority of Kaiyata to 
Haradatta are the following. Kaiyata says :- 
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(a) आख्पाग्रहणसामर्थ्याक्षियम आश्रीयते स्त्रियमेव या वा चक्षाते न तु लिज्ञनन्तर- 
पृक्तमपीत्यथः 
Mahabhasya, Nir, S. Ed. Vol. IL p. 291. 
अन्येत्वाहुः । आख्याग्रहणसामर्थ्यादश्चियम आश्रीयते स्रियमव या घा चक्षाते न तु 
'लिङ्गान्तरशुक्तम्‌ इति, Padamaiijari, part I, p. 266. 

(b) In explaining the vartika आदिकर्मणि निष्ठा ( III, 2, 102) 
Jinendrabuddhi says «3f व्याख्यानम । सदयसदुपधाद' भावादिकमणारन्य- 
तरस्या ( १।२।२१ ) मित्यांदिकर्मणि निष्ठायाः Get विकल्पयति यद्वादिकमीणि क्तः 
कतरि चेत्यादि ( ३।४।७ ) तज्ज्ञापयत्यादिकर्मणि निष्ठा भवतीति | प्रकृतः कटमिति i 


Kaiyata expresses his disapproval of this thus :---' 


न आदिकर्मणि क्तः कर्तरि चत्येतदथातिदेशनमादिकर्मणि निष्ठाया ज्ञापकम्‌ । आतिः 
क्त इत्यादिना वर्तमानकालविषयस्य क्तस्य संभवात्तस्यैवेतदथीदेशनं स्यात्‌ । 


Haradatta remarks अपर आह! ज्ञापकात्तिद्ध यदय ' मार्दिकमाणि क्तः कर्तरि 
च ' उड्पधाद्धावादिकर्मणोरन्यत्तरस्या ' मिति चाह तज्ज्ञापयाति भपरत्यादिकर्मणि क्त 
इति, नेतवास्ति ज्ञापकं, ' ञीतः क्त? इति योयं वतमाने क्तस्तद्विषयमितस्स्यात्‌, 
Jinendrabuddhi is here attacked first by Kaiyata and then by 
Haradatta. 


Dr. Kielhorn's opinion that Jinendrabuddhi is. never called 
Nydsakara and that he has freely copied from Haradatta, is 
amply refuted by the express mention of the name Nydsakara 
found in the followidg passage of Haradatta’s Padamafijari 
explaining Panini ( IV, 1, 22 ). 


न्यासकारस्तु द्वौ विस्तो परिमाणमस्येति (qua बिस्तं परिपारिमाणं मन्यते 
Padamafijari, Benares Ed. Part IT. pp. 34-35. 

The remarks of Patafijali on the above Sūtra of Panini, 

अपरिमाणबिरताचितकम्बल्येभ्यो न तद्धितलकि ( 1V,1,22 ) run. as follows :- 

इमो दो प्रतिपेधाइच्येते । तत्रेकः MHA 5 वक्तुम । कथम्‌। एवं quara । परिमाणा« 
न्तात्तद्धितलकि ङीव्भवर्ताति । तक्षियमा्थे भविष्याति । परिमाणान्तादेव तद्दितलकि 
डीवभबाति नान्यत इति । ततो बिस्ताचितकम्बल्येभ्यो नेति । तद्धित Ebr । 

Jinendrabuddhi attacks Patafijali’s view. 

नेवं शक्यम्‌ । विपरीताऽ पि नियमः संभाव्येत । परिमाणान्तात्‌ तकितछुक्येव भवाति 
नान्यत्रति। ततश्च द्वयोः Head: समाहारो द्विकुङवीत्यञ्ज न स्यात्‌। तस्माद्यथा 
न्यासमेवास्तु. 

Kaiyata defends Patarijali thus :— 
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ताद्धितळुक्येवात तु विपरीत नियमों न भवते । लक्ष्यानुसारत्वालुक्षणस्य । तेन ताद्धि- 
age समाहारेच ऱ्याढकीति ett भवाते । पञ्चाश्वेत्यादौ न भवाते। घिस्तादीना 
परिमाणवाचित्वात्मतिषधो विधेयः | 


Haradatta, on the other hand, in the passage quoted above in 
which Jinendrabuddhi is spoken of as the Ny&sskare, copies the 
latter’s view thus: 


नेवं शक्यं विपेरीतो 5 पि नियमः संभाव्येत परिमाणान्तात्तद्धितलक्येवेति, तत्र कोदोषः 
परिमाणान्तात्समाहारे न स्यात्‌ द्विकुडवी पश्चाढकी, पश्चाश्वेत्यादी तु व्यावत्तकाभावात्स्या- 
वेवकीप, तस्मायथान्यासमेवास्तु । 


Padamarijarl, Benares Ed. Pars IT, p. 35. 


In the Ganaratnamahodadhi, the Kasika, Jayadibya and the 
' Nyäsakāra Jinendrabuddhi are frequently mentioned and quoted.' 
But no reference to Kaiyata or Haradatta is found in the work 
of Vardhamana. Purusottamadeva, the author cf the Bhasa- 
vrttiis quoted by Saranadeva who wrote in Saka 1005. Both 
these authors mention the Nyāsakāra and Kaiyata, but never 
refer to Haradatta. Siradeva, the author of the Paribhasavrtti 
mentions the Nyüsakáüra, Kaiyata and the Ny&saküra's com- 
mentator Maitreyaraksita but never refers to Haradatta, On 
the contrary a passage in the Nyasa quoted and attributed by 
Siradeva to the Nyasa, is found to be copied by Haradatta. 


Under युप्रष्वपविच्छिपाणिपनिभ्य आयः ( Panini III, 1, 28 ) Haradatta 
says अन्ये तु सार्वसाष्केप्यायप्रत्ययस्येबं हुँदादिपाठसामथेन विकल्पमाहुः Who are 
the authors referred to as अन्ये? 859७08 replies तथा सुधाकरकाऱ्यप- 
तरङ्गिणीकारश्च विच्छरेतुदादि nega सार्वधातकेपि विकल्पमाहु: This shows 
that Haradatta is later than क्षीरस्वामि 

Madhaviya’ Dhatupatha भ्वादि p. 162. 
Bhattoji Diksita speaks of Haradatta as a moderr author, 
भाष्यकार प्रभतिभिइरहत्तायर्वाचीनप्यन्ते 
Praudhamanorama, Part II, p. 64%, 


The facts stated above will enable usto assign Kaiyata to the 
close of the eleventh century and Haradatta to the thirteenth 
century. 





1 Gaparatnamahodadhi, Benares Ed. pp. 23, 61. 71, 115, 28", 


VIDYANANDA AND SAMKARA MATA 
BY 


S, SRIEANTHA SASTRI, M. A. 


In a recent issue of this Journal, ( Vol XII, pt. 1, p. 84ff ) 
Mr. Patha& opines that Vidyananda has attacked Sankaracarya 
and hastens to point out a reference in the Aptapzriksd, where 
a Sankara Mata is criticised. Now the object of that treatise is 
to demonstrate that neither Sankara, Kapila, Sugata nor 
Brahman can be the Supreme deity, who alone possesses the three 
attributes of guiding people to salvation ( Moksamdrgasya 
nétüram ), destroying Karma, ( bhédiG@ram karma bhübhrtàm ) and of 
omniscience ( Jiataram visvatatvdndm ) as indicated. in the first 
verse of Survartha Siddhi of Püjyap&da. Vidyananda first takes 
to task the theistic cult of Siva which says that the Supreme 
deity though possessing no karmic body itself, is capable of 
creating kdrmana Sariras and at the same time remains untainted 
by karma. Vidy&nanda merely uses the term Sathkara as an 

. equivalent of Siva, Sarhbhu, Mahéévara eto. 
तथा सति स्वं देहं निमांयान्य देहिनां निग्रहमनुग्रहो करोती ऽ श्वर इति केषांचिद्वचः, 
तश्च न परीक्षाक्षमं सहेश्वरस्याशरीरस्य स्वदेह निर्माणानुपपत्तेः | 
( Aptapariksü, p. 16.) 
eduratat भूतस्तु शिवः सदेहो ga वा नमोक्षमागोपदेशस्यकत युज्यते, 
कर्मभूभूताममेतृतत्वात्‌ ॥ : 
( Aptapariked, p. 38.) 
‘ And finally while concluding the whole argument, he says :- 
तंदेवसीश्बॅर कपिल सुगत tet विश्वतस्वज्ञतापायतूं निर्वाणमार्गे प्रणयनानुपपत्ते: 
यस्य विश्वतस्वज्ञता कर्मभूसूतां मेत्तृता मोक्षमार्गे प्रणेतुताच प्रमाणबल्ाप्चिद्धा d... 
( Aptapariksii, p, 51.) 

It is quite clear that Vidy&nanda criticises not the Advaita of 

Sankara but a theistic creed of the Mahésvaras partly based on 


the Vaisesika philosophy. Therefore, great care should be exer- 
cised before rushing into misleading conolusions based upon 


insufficiont scrutiny:.of the material. 
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Vidy&nanda also criticises Purusádvaita or Erahmadvaita 
both here and in his Tattvartha Slokavartikalankara. And, I think 
he is also aware of the criticism of Sy&dvada in the Brahma 
Sütras ( नेकस्मिन्न्सभवात्‌ ) when he writes 


न चैकत्राधिकरणे परस्परमेकल्वानेकलेबाविरुद्े सकलबाधकरहितत्वे सत्युपलब्ध- 
मानस्वातू कर्थचित्सत्त्वासच्ववत्‌ । यद्प्यभ्यधायिसत्त्वासत्वे वेकल बस्तुने 
सरुत्संभवतः तयोः विधिमतिषेधरूपत्वात्‌ ॥ , 
( Aptapariksd, p. 36.) 

Vidyananda quotes from Dharmakirti ( Patrapariksà p, 5 and 
elsewhere ) from Kumārila ( after whose Slokavarttka, he named 
Tattvàrtha Slokavürtika ), from Prabhakara, Uddyotakara, Kumara 
nandin ( p. 3, Patrapariksa ) and Suresvara of the Brhaddranya- 
vürlika. Dharmakirti has been placed between 635 and 650 A. D. 
Udyótakara, according to Dr. S. 0, Vidy&bhusapa wrote his work 
Nyayavàrtika after the Vädavidhi and before the Ny@yabindu 
was published ( JRAS. 1914, p. 60/f). Kumaranandin quoted by 
Vidyünanda is probably the one mentioned in the Dévarahalli 
grant of Sripuruga (I. A. II, p. 156 ; E. C. IV, p. 233) dated Saka 698 
(776 A. D.) to the Pontiffs of Pulikala branch of the Eragittir- 
gachha of the Nandisangka at Sripura. 


Candranandin 
Kumaranandin 
Kirtinandin 


Vimalacandra, the donee ( 3. 776 A. D. ) | 


A Kumàranandin is also mentioned as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Vajranandin, the desoiple of Püjyapáda of the Balatkara- 
gana of the Nandi Sangha. 


चञ्रनंदि, Tera तार्किकाणां niu । 
कुमारनंदी, erg, प्रभाचंद्रों प्ोनिधिः u 
( Paxsika pratikramana kriy& v. 9 ), 


We have to distinguish between two Patravadins if we oan 
trust the evidence of the Sravana Belagola Epitaph of Malli- 
séna, There we have— 
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Vajranandin ; author of Nava 81606 
Patrakésari ; composer of & work on Trilaksanas 


Sumatidéva of Sumati Saptaka 
Kumaraséna 
Cintamani 


Srivardhadéva ; author of Cüdámani and contemporary of 
| Dandin 
Mahé$vara 


| 
Akalanks'( Coll. Puspaséna ) 
Vimalacandra : whose exploits are eulogised as follows :- 


चूर्णी । तथाहि। यस्यायमापादित परवादिशोकः पत्राळंबन श्लोकः- 


qé शत्रुभयंकरोरुमुवनद्वारे सदा संचरन- 

नाना राजकरद्रवृद्तरजबाताकुले स्थापितम्‌ । 

Mart पाशुपतान्‌ तथागतसुतान्‌ कापालिकान्‌ कापिलान्‌ | 
उद्विइयोडूत चेतसा विमळचंद्राशांबरेणादरात्‌ ॥ 


Thus between the first Patrakésari ( c, 500 A. D. ) and Vimala- 
candra ( c. 720 A. D.) almost two centuries must have elapsed. 
Probably this Vimalacandra had also the title Patrakésari and 
was different from the one mentioned in the Dévarahalli plates 
(spurious ?) who must have lived half a century later. Since Santa- 
raksita ( 705-762 A. D. ) quotes from Tattvarthaslokavartikalam- 
kāra, and in the same work Dharmakirti and Uddyótakara are cri- 
ticised, it is fairly certain that Vidyananda Patrakésarin must be 
placed in the last quarter of the 7th and the first decade of the 
8th century. Most probably, if we can hazard a guess his real 
name was Vimalacandra who criticises exactly the same doc- 
trines in his Aptapariksa’ and Patrapariks& as mentioned in the 
Malliséna’s epitaph. That there is areal confusion in the suce 
cession list as given in the Malliséna’s epitaph, is further con- 
firmed by the fact that Sumatidéva of the Sumati Saptaka is 
probably ‘the one represented as the Digambara author who 
criticises Kumarila, by Santaraksita :— 
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तत्र सुमतिः कुमारिलायमिमतालोचनमात्र प्रत्यक्षविचारणार्थमाह- 
( Tattvasangraha, p. 379 ; see also pp. 982, 383, 489, 496 ). 


Probably the quotations are taken from Sumati Saptake, now 
no longer extant. If both the Sumatis are identical, then we 
have to place Patrakésari and Sumati later than Kumarila 
and Akalanka and contemporaneous with Vidyananda Patra- 
késari and Vimalacandra. 


This gives the following synchronism which clarifies the 
situation. Sankaraoarya has been assigned by me to the last 
quarter of the sixth and the former half of the seventh century on 
other evidence ( of. Journal of Mythic Society XX, April 1930 ) 
His desciple was Suré$vara of Brhadaranyavartika who knows 
Dharmakirti, Kumiérila and. Mandana ~ Umbéks - Bhavabhüti 
(७. 720), Umbéka is mentioned by Kamalagila in his Pafijika 
( Tattvasamgraha, pp. 735, 812 ) Bhavabhiti was conversant 
with Vivartavada championed by Sankara. 


विद्या कल्पेन मरुता मेधानां भयसारमापे । 


ब्रह्मणीव विवतानां क्कापि विप्रलयः wa: ॥ 
( Uttara-Radmacarita VI. 6) 


Thus we have :-- 


Advaita. Mimürhsakag. Nyaya, Jaina. Buddhist. Vaiyakarama . 
Candragomin 
g Dihniga H 
Sarkara : Vasurüta 
(c. 560—640 ) i : 
[Con. f Krsnagupta . ? e Bhartrhari (?) 
of Rajavarman : { Vamana : 
4 Purnavarman Jayáditya(?) 
| Jayasithha Kumirila Udyotakara Dharmakirti ६ 
UBalavarman ] Prabhakara f Akalathka 16.30-50) 
(c.645) and 
Puspaséna Vinisadéva Jinendra- 
buddhi 
Surdévara ( Mandana | Patrakasarin 
i Bhavabhüti | Vimalacandra 
( ५, 720 ) 4 Sumati 
ere .1 
Padmanandi Santaraksita 
: : (०. 705-60) 
Kamalaéila 
1 H (c. 765) 
Sarvajfiátman Prabh&oandra 


(Con. of Manukul&ditya) 


CERTAIN FRACTIONAL NUMERALS IN GUJARATI 
l BY 
N. B. DIVATIA, B. A. 


The two words dodha and adh? represent one and a half (116) 
and two and a half ¢ 214 ) respectively in Gujarati, The deriva- 
tion of these two words formed the subject of a newspaper dis- 
cussion recently. I propose to consider the various derivations 
hitherto presented by Sanskrit and Prakrit scholars. Here 
they are :~ 

I. Gui. Prkr., Magadhi or Apabhr. Sanskrit. 

dodha divaddhe ardha-dvitiya 
adhi adhüijjà 'ardha-trtiya (?) 

This, according to Dr. Hoernle. 

The line adopted by him is this :— 

Livaddhe which is found in Weber's Bhagavati 190, 411, must 
have come from Skr. ardha-dvitiya, Mg. addha duiue or addha- 
divaie which by transposition of addha and dui ( or diva ), rasults 
in divaddhe, M. didha Guj, dodha. 

Addhaijja ( Weber's Bhagavati 420, ) is a contraction for 
addhaaijjü or addhataijja = addha-taijja = Skr. ardhatrüya lit. 
half-third. 


aid contracted into addhazà, P. H. adhai( Guj. adhi ). 


` ( Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar ‘of Gaudian Language. pp. 
269-271 ). 


IL Now, turning to Bhagavati ( Weber: pp. 411, 425 and 
190n.) We find that Weber derives 


1 Iam afraid the feminine ardhatrtiya is given through misconception: 
- addhaijja has the final & according to the well-known Apabhrathsa 
rule ( Si, He, VIII-IV-338) in masculine also. The context in which the 
word is issued can alone decide the truth. And thatis not available. 
Weber obviously takes it as masculine, 
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(11/2) -divaddhefrom adhyardhah, 


His steps apparently are: adhyardha (Skr.), adhiyardha (by 
Svarabkakti I believe), adiyaddha (by softening of the dha), 
diyaddhe ( divaddhe ) by the apherisis of the initial a). 


Thus we get didha ( M. ), dodha (Guj.) without the transposi- 
tion resorted to by Dr. Hoernle when tracing the word from 
ardhadvitiyam ( Pr. addhaduiye ). 

(21/2) addhaijja from ardhatrikah (conjecturel ) or ardha- 
triyah. : 


III. Pischel ( §§450 and 230) traces divaddhe to dvikardha. 
He has his reasons, but they do not satisfy us, especially as 
Weber's derivation is obviously better. This preferance of mine 
derives force from the number of instances given by Apte ( Skr.- 
Eng. Dictionary ) where adhyardha means 11/2, Heze they are :— 


(a) एकाधिकं gtc: Tasers ततोऽनुजः । 

( Manu Smrti, IX-117 ). 

(b ) शतमध्यर्धमायता = ( 150 ), 

( Mahabharata ) 

(०) अध्यर्धयोजनशतान' 

( Paficatantra 11-18 ) 

(d) also अध्यधकंस, अध्यधकाकिणीक eto., cited as instances under 

Panini V~i-28- 35. 

IV. A very old Gujarat! Grammar (by Dr. Joseph V. Taylor), 
if Iam right in my memory, derived adhi from ardhadui i.e. half 
plus two, and dodha from dviardha, i. e, two but for half, i e. 
two minus half. This derivation is, no doubt, tempting, 
and I was at one time inclined to accept it. But there are other 
factors.which weigh against this view and go to favour the other 
derivations. True, there are two main objections against the 
derivation from ardhadvitiya for 144 and ardhatrtiya for 214, viz, 


(a) The transposition of the two members in addha divai 
which is rather fanciful ; 

and( b ) the adoption of the ordinals, dvitiya ani tritiya when 
the resulting sense is that of cardinals,-one and a half and two 
and a half,-not one and halfth, or two and 9 halfth, to put it in 
its absurd form, 
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Of these two, the first objection (2 ) is easily disposed :of by 
accepting the more rational derivation from adhyardha which, 
as shown above, has a volume of cogent evidence to support it. 
Adhyardha disposes of, with equal force, the derivation from 
duikardha for which Pischel contends, as noted under ITI above. 


The second objection ( b) is answered by the following, con- 
sideration $~— - 
(i) For 31/2 Guj. has athe found. in old poetic literature. 
eg ऊठ बरसनो घाळको ते पितापें रूपबंत 
( Premünanda, Abhimanyu-Aichyana, XXI } 
(2) वरस ऊठ 1 थयो खाळे तन रे (Ibid) 


(3) ऊंठ gant सोको रमे जाग जोग एटलामां भम l 
( Akho~ Chhappā, 315 ). 


(4) ऊठ हाथ तरु चदून तणो (Ibid, Chhappü 427) 
(5) ऊठ grad गणतां आप (bid, Chhappü 400 ) 


(6) ass हाथना हवडां देह कालिई हाथ ज थाशि तेह 
( Vimala-Prabandha, V. S. 1568, TII-84 ). 
The retention of अ in age (in 6) is significant, being a 
remnant of sra ( अद्धउ॒ ) 


This word, in the form of wthiin, is used to express the multi- 
plication table in which 31/2? is the multiplying. factor; thus 
` एक HE HS बे Hot सात and so forth 


Marathi also has anten for this table :-- 

एक ओटे sit ; the pada is called aiintaki, 

This word ithe istraced back to addhauttha, ardhacaturtha ( Skr.) 
See Weber’s Bhagavati, 425 and also Pischel §450. 


Adhyusta ( etym.?) has been suggested by some scholars as 
the Sanskritized form of Prakr. addhuttha. But obviously it is a 
fanciful coining ; ardha-caturtha being the legitimate source. 

Apte quotes from Ananda-Lahari :— ` 

अवाप्य स्वां भूमि सुजगनिभमध्युष्टवलयं | स्वमात्मानं कृत्वा 


Where अध्युष्ट isto be taken to mean “coiled up 31/2 times; 
where the sense of a coil is but a reflex of the idea 10-वलय; अध्युष्ठ 
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being simply 31/2, This fact does not conflict with she view that, 
after all, adhyusta is a false coinage. 


Similarly, Hoernle ( p. 270 ) gives the lineage :— 

ardhapancama, addhavaficau, addhaficau, P. dhauncd, W. H. 
dhaunca. 

Guj. has dhicü for the multiplication table with 41/2 as the 
multiplying factor. Ardhapaficama = 41/2, 

Thus we have ardha-irtiya, ardha-caturtha, ardha-paficama to 
express 21/2, 31/2, and 41/2 respectively. 

(ii) This idiom which has the next high ordinal after ardha 
to denote the number below it plus half isan old one. Thus: 


(a) आवण्यां प्रौष्ठपद्यां ar उपाकृत्य यथाविधि । 
घुक्तश्छन्दांस्यधीयीत मासान विप्रो ऽधपश्चमाच ॥ 
( Manu Smrti, IV-95 ) 
(9)! aiaga मासानधीत्योत्सूजेयुः ॥ अर्धसप्तमान वा ॥ ११०॥ 
Püraskara Grhyastitra ~ Kandika XI) 


(०) यथार्धतृतीया Am इत्यतरार्धद्रोणोऽपि द्रोणशब्देनाभिधीयते तथा च द्रोणा 
इति बहुबचनमवयवेन विग्रहः सखदायः समासार्थः 
( Kaiyata's Pradipa on Fanini V-ii-48 ) 
Thus we have a full series of ardha-saptama, ardha-sastha, 
ardha~voiican'a, atdha-caturtha, ardha-irtiya ; on-y in the case 
of 11/2 the series is broken, as we have not ardha-duitiya but 
adhyardha, for which there is no help. We cannot sacrifice ration- 
al derivation to the worship of mere consistency. -diom too often 
rebels against consistency. 


Incidentally I may remark that the c in M. adica can be 
accounted for only by the ordinal element- "ir&ya, °tiijja, “ijja 
( then ja changed to ea ). 


To sum up the results:— 


Dodha (G.) didhà (M.) are deriveable from adhyardha, adhiyardha, 
adhiyaddha, diyaddha; and adhi (G.) adica (M.) are traceable from 
ardha~trtiya, addhatijja, addhhaijja. 








> 


1 अर्षः षष्ठो मासो येषां मासानां ते अर्घषष्ठाः तान 
( Harihara Bhdsge on the above) 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS IN THE RGVEDA 
BY 


D. R. MANKAD, M. A. 


The theory of the Arctic Home in the Vedas, propounded so 
ably by Tilak, has recently received & detailed but vague and 
partial refutation from Dr. Das, who, in his ‘Rgvedic India", has 
tried to make out a case, with much plausibilty, for Sapta- 
Sindhu, being the original home of the Aryans. In order to 
support his own theory, it was necessary for Dr. Das to refute all 
the other theories advanced by various scholars about the ori- 
ginal Home of the Aryans. But in refuting the Arctic theory, 
not only did he disprove the Arctic home, but he persuaded him- 
self in not seeing any. reference showing knowledge of the 
Arctic Regions, in the Rgveda. Itis here proposed to examine 
some points of the refutation offered by Dr. Das, and also to add 
such fresh evidence as would prove definitely the acquaintance 
of the Vedic people with the circumpolar Regions. 


With reference to the Avestic evidence? offered by Tilak, 
Dr. Das agrees in Yima’s having gone to the Arctic Regions. 
He writes*: “It is related there that Ahur Mazd called a 
meeting of the celestial Gods, which “ The fair Yima, the good 
shepherd of high renown in Airyana Vaejo ” also attended with 
all his excellent mortals, and at which Ahura Mad distinctly 
warned Yima that fatal winters were going to fall on the happy 
land and destroy every-thing therein, Accordingly Yima was 
advised to make a Vara or enclosure, and remove there the seeds 
of every kind of animals and plants for preservation. Yima not 
knowing anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
this new country where he was advised to go, naturally asked 

Ahur Mazd about the lights both created and un-created, that 








1 ‘ Revedic India’, Second Edition, pp. 379-574, 
2 Zend Avesta, Vendidad, Fargard II. 
3 ‘ Revedio India’, p. 572. 
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were to be found there. To this query, the latter replied that in 
the Vara, the sun, the moon and the stars ‘rose but once ६ year ' 
and that ‘a year seemed only as a day to the inhabitants thereof.’ 
From the tenor of Mazd's reply, it is evident that these physical 
conditions of the Vara were:quite unlike those of Airyana Vae‘o 
which made it necessary for him to describe them in extenso. 
The Vara, therefore, may have been situated in the Arctic region, 
but Airyana Vaejo was certainly not". So Dr. Das does see here 
8 reference saying that Yima had colonised in some circum-polar 
Reign. With regard to this legend of Yima, it is really curious 
that, neither Tilak nor Dr. Das turned attention to compare these 
details with the myth of the Rgvedie Yama. In fact, it is not 
difficult to prove that Avestic Yima is identical with Yama.’ 
Yama in Reveda is the son of Vivasvat and Yima, in Avesta is 
the son of Vivanghat ; and even a superficial knowledge of philo- 
logy would prove the identification of Vivasvat and Vivanghat.” 
Thus if it oan be conclusively established that the Rgvedic Yama 
was the same as the Avestic Yima, it is as good as proved that 
the Revedic Yama too, must have settled in Arctic Regions. 
But if it be so, we should possess some evidence in the Rgveda 
itself showing the connection of Yima, with Arctic Regions. 
Fortunately for us, the evidence of a very convincing nature, 
exists in Rgveda. In Rgveda IX, 113, the poet requests the 
Soma Pavamana to take him to immortal regions. He says :- 


“ O Pavamàna, place me in the deathless undeeaying world, 


Wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting lustre 
shines. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra's Sake.” 7 


_ . “ Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the King, 
Vivasvan’s son, 


मळाला 








1 Following authorities accept this identification, though the materials 
collected here for the purpose are quite new. 
Macdonell: Vedic Mythology, p. 8; San. Lit, p. 118. 
Winternitz: His. of San, Lit., Vol. I, p. 78. 
Weber : His. of San, Lit., p. 36. 
Rüdhükrsnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 85. 


2 I have followed Darmesteter in tbe spelling of this name. See S. B. E. 
Vol. IV. But it is also spelt as Vivaphvant, which makes the identi: 
floation sasier philologically. 
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Where is the sacred shrine of heaven, where are those 
waters young and fresh. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra’s sake.” 8 


“ Make me immortal in that realm where they move even 


as they list, 


In the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds 
are full of light. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra's Sake.” 9 


" Make me immortal in that realm or eager wish and 
strong desire, 

The region of radiant moon, where food and full delight 
are found. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra’s Sake,” 10 


"These verses that are quoted here, attempt a description of 
Yama’s land. Phrases like “everlasting lustre shines", “ where 
lucid worlds are full of light ", and, "the region of the radiant 
moon" do indicate a region which was blest with uncommon 
light. These references to perpetual delight and the references, in 
the above verses, to ' food ’, ‘ full of light’ and ‘‘ where happiness 
and transports where joys and facilities combine,” as if, ring an 
echo of Yima's Migratory account in the Avesta.) Reading in 

. the light of the A vestic evidence and considering that Yama of 
the Rgveda and Yima of the Avesté were one and the same 
person, and that therefore, both these accounts must refer to the 
same subject, these above verses do, very strongly suggest an 
acquaintance with the Arctic regions. 


In Rg. X, 58, the poet says that the Bpirit that has gone to 
Yama, “ we cause to come to thee again.’’ In this connection 
there are two verses in that hymn : 

" Thy spirit, that went far away to beams of light that 
flash and flow. 

"We cause to come to thee again that thou mayst live and 
sojourn here.'' 

“Thy spirit that went far away, that visited the sun and 
dawn.” 





1 01. 8, 8, E. Vol. IV, pp. 15ff. 
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The above references, have two phrases, " beams cf light that 
flash and flow " and “ visited the Sun and the Moon " which 
both savour of an Arctic knowledge on the part of the poet." 
“Beams of light that flash and flow ” refers almost unmistakably ` 
to the Arctic Regions. And a region where ‘ the Sun and Moon 
set only once a year ‘ may well be called the very sbode of the 
Sun and Moon. Thus the expression ‘ visited the Sun and the 
Moon ' would be only justified in connection wita the 870010 
regions. : 


One hymn addressed to Yama in Rgveda is X, 14, and it pro- 
vides two or three most definite statements, which would esta- 
blish the identity of Yama and Yima. Verse 9 seys! “ Yama 
bestows on him a place to rest in, adorned with rays and beams 
of light and waters.” Verse 1 describes Yama as one “ who 
travelled to the lofty heights above us, who searches out and 
shows the path to many." This last statement, implies that 
Yama led some persons to some regions which ware at ‘lofty 
heights." Now the Vara of Yima also must have been at a 
high level, just to protect them from the flood. The last 
quotation also shows that Yama used to show psth to many, 
In the same hymn verse 2 contains the statement " Yama first 
found for us a place to dwell in; this pasture never can be taken ° 
from us. " This stanza, then bears the most convincing and 
doubtless statement that Yama first led some persons to some 
place and gave them habitation. l 


Also in RV. X, 10, 3 Yami describes Yama as the only mortal 
who is saved. 


Atharva~Veda, too, preserves this tradition. AV. XVIII, 3, 
13, is: 2S 


"Worship with sacrificial gift King Yama, Vivasvan's son who 
gathers men together, 


“Yama, who was the first to die of mortals, the first who 
travelled to the world before us.” 











l Versei, परेयिवांस प्रवतो महीरनु बहुभ्यः पन्धानमुपस्पशानम्‌ | 


Verse 2. यमो मो गातुं प्रथमो विवेदे नैषा गव्यूतिरपभर्तवा उ । 
Verse9. अहेभिरद्विरक्तुभिव्यक्तं यमो ददात्यवसानमस्मे ॥ 
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AV: XVIII, 3, 21, is 


: “ As in the days of old our ancient Fathers, Speeding the 
work of sacred worship, Agni!” 


Sought pure light and devotion, Singing praises, they cleft 
the ground and made red Dawns apparent. " 


Also in AV X. 3, 47 manes are described as staying in places 
full of lustre. It will be seen that the land of Yama and the 
land of manes seem to be identical here. Just as Yama who- 
saved them from the devastating floods was considered the only 
. mortal, so also, the sages who migrated with them might well be 
considered as holy and divine in later times. 


These statements, taken with the passages in Rgveda that 
describe Yama's region unmistakably prove that the main points 
which were connected with Yima are also attributed to Yama, 
Yima led the mortals to a protected place of habitation which 
saved them from the flood: Yama, too, is called to have led them 
to a place to dwell in. Yima led them to & place where the Sun 
was shining for six months; thus the place would naturally be 
called full of light. न 


i Yama’s place, in Rgveda, is called full of light, having ever- 

‘lasting light and so on. Al these things taken together, should 
leave no doubt in the mind of the reader that Yims and Yama 
are identical and in referring to the abode of Yama, Rgveda is 
most positively alluding to the Arctic regions. It is true that 
this does not prove that the original home ofthe Aryans was in 
the Arctic region, but & knowledge of these regions on the part of 
some of the Vedic Rsis is certainly evidenced here. 


If this migration of Yima or Yama happened simultaneously 
with the upheaval of the Rajputana sea as suggested by Dr. Das, 
it goes without saying that the above reference to the abode of 
Yama must be posterior to that event. That would also neces- 
sarily lead us to believe that the final fixing of the loose and 
floating mass of the Rgvedic poems, in the present Samhita form, 
' must have been at a date later than the above event. And we 
think that in drawing these conclusions we are on the safest 
grounds, 
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With regard to the other facts of the Arctic evidence, mar- 
ghalled by Tilak with so much labour and insight, tae refutations 
offered by Dr. Das seem really vague. They are alright inasmuch 
as they point the rather unwarranted conclusion drawn by Tilak 
about the Arctic regions being the original home of the Aryans, 
But otherwise, the evidence brought forward by Tilak, taken 
collectively leaves a general impression that some cf the hymns 
of the Rgveda, do describe the Arctic regions. In this respect 
: the dawn theory seems to be the greatest strorig-holi of Tilak, 


We shall not undertake here to refute the arguments of 
Dr. Das, point by point, but we shall discuss some of the most 
important details thereof. 


The injunctions given by the Srauta Sütras, as regards the 
A&vin Sastra, seem to us almost conolusive.! Dr. Das believes 
that the recitation was to commence from the evening and to be 
finished before sunrise. He also believes that a dexterous priost 
would recite one thousand verses before sunrise. Butitis really 
hard to believe that he could recite all these one thousand verses, 
hold an animal sacrifice and also finish the recitation of all the 
ten Mandalas of Rgveda in one night, even if we allow the whole 
night to the priest, for that purpose. And for this very simple 
reason we are inclined to corroborate Tilak's view that this Agvin 
Sastra does indicate a knowledge of the Arctic regions, at least 
the very skirts of such 8 region. 


It is in his refutation of Tilak's arguments with regard to 
Rg. VII, 76, 3 that Dr. Das is distinctly ina haste to prove hig 
own point and therefore has blundered heavily. Rg. VII, 76, 3 
is thus: “Tani it ahāni bahulani isan. 

. Y&pracinam udità siryasya’’ Tilak translates the verse ag 
follows :— 





——— ea 
1 See the Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 82-83. But as Tilak says Nirukta 


and Rg. VII, 67, 2-3 do suggest that the recitation of the Sastra Was to 
commence just at the rise of the Dawn. See also Das: Rgvedio India 
and Ed. pp. 410-413, Here too Dr. Das brings the argument that as 
Aśvins were expected in the East, RV. VII, 6", 2-3 have no reference 
to Polar region. We have dealt with this point furtaer, 

% See Arctic Home, p. 88. 
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“ Verily, many were those days, which were’ aforetime at the 
uprising of the Sun...... Hn 


Griffith materially agrees with the above translation. He 
89 ए8 :— 


“ Great is, in truth, the number of the mornings which were 
aforetime at the Sun's uprising. ” 


Now, if the translation as given above is to be retained as 
correct, then there is no go but to accept that it refers to the 
Arctic regions. This, of course, would not be agreeable to 
Dr. Das, who, therefore, suggests,’ invain, some points of escape 
from the inevitable. The main points from which Dr. Das has to 
differ are two, He takes, in the above verse, ‘ahani’ to mean 
‘lights ’ or ‘splendours’ after Säyaņa, and the word ' pracinam’ 
to mean ‘ in the east’ after Ludwig, Roth and Grassman. Now 
even if we substitute these senses the translation would be:— 


“ Great is, in truth the number of the splendours, which were, 
in the east, of the Sun. ” 


Now let us examine the above translation. In order to recon- 
eile the evidently irreconcilable " Great is the number of the 
splendours " Dr. Das says: The meaning is clear and simple. 
There is a quick succession of lights from a faint glimmer to a 
glowing red at dawn time. ' Now what one would like to know 
from Dr. Das is this: would “ the quick succession cf light from 
a faint glimmer to a glowing red at dawn time” if &»plied to the 
Temperate dawn explain clearly the term ‘bahulani’? Are the 
quick changes of hues, that one may seein the Temperate dawn, 
so marked that they can be counted by numbers? In fact this 
word “ bahulani " would be explained only if we suppose the 
verse to refer to the circum-polar ( not to the polar) Dawn, with 
its rounds of twenty four hours, To an unbiassed mind, therefore, 
it is quite clear that the verse refers to the circum-polar regions, 


But Dr. Das has got another difficulty, which to him seems, 
insurmountable. He takes ‘ pracinam’ to mean ‘in the East’; 
and then, says: ‘As the polar Dawn first appears in the south 





1 See Rg. Indis, pp. 421-32. 
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according to Mr. Tilak’s own showing this Dawn whose banner 
has appeared in the east is certainly not Polar but belongs to the 
Temperate or Tropical Zone.” ! It is true that Tilak has said 
that at the Polar Region the Sun always rises in the South, 
and therefore, the Dawn too. But it only means that the 
Sun remains on the South of the Zenith of the Observer 
and not that it rises in the South. Therefore in the 
ciroum-polar region, the Dawn, would rise not in the South 
but in the East. It is possible that if may be’ to the South-East 
but to an observer, roughly, the radiant rays would seem issuing 
from the Hast, Therefore, in the above verse, and elsewhere too 
( for Dr. Das has tried this futile trick at two or thrse other places 
also ), the mention that the Dawn is in the East doas not detract 
anything from its cireum-polar characteristic. But, as far as the 
verse is concerned the word 'prücinam cannot be interpreted 
to mean ‘to the East’ with any plausibilty. For ths construction 
of the verse necessitates that we must take 'praoinam with 
‘Siiryasya’. “Ya Süryasya pracinam udità ' would be the 
only plausible rendering and it would yield no sense, if we 
take 'pr&cinam ’ to mean ‘in the East’; for what would be the 
significance of saying that so many splendours ( even taking that 
meaning of ‘ ahini ’) have arisen on the East of she Sun? On 
the contrary, this very difficulty of construction forces us to take 
' prácinam ’ to mean ' aforetime ' as done by Tilak and Griffith. 
One may assign motives to Tilak, but Griffith had no interest in 
80 putting his own construction upon the verse. It is therefore 
quite clear that here, in spite of Dr. Das, we have an unmistakable 
reference to the circum-polar Dawn. 


Further Dr. Das is trying to explain away the p_ural used for 
Dawns in the Rgveda as referring to Tropical or Temperate daily 
Dawns, Tilak has thus pointed out the references to the Dawns 
in plural “They are said to appear on the horizon like 
* waves of water’ ( apim na ürmayah) in vi, 64,1. They are 
described as all ‘alike’ and are said to be of ‘one mind’, or 
‘acting harmoniously’ in iv, 51,6 and in vii, 76,5”. These 





1 See Bg. India, p. 491. 


2 See Arctio Home, p. 96. 
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references to plurality of Dawns, are met with by Dr. Das by 
counter references in the same Süktas, pointing out that the 
Dawns appeared in the East. With regard to this point, we have 
already pointed out that it does not mar the circum-polar chara- 
eteristic of the Dawn. To Dr. Das, the simile ‘like waves of 
water ' seems to suggest ‘ that the poet saw them rise, one after 
another in quick succession’, and therefore to refer to the Tempe- 
rate Dawn. Now, probably, the simile does not suggest the 
motion as in quick succession, but rather the wave-like or 
curtain-like folds that form a peculiarity of the Arctic Dawn 
even to-day. Thus this simile is a clear indication of the Arctic 
Aurora Borealis.! 


About the famous reference to thirty Dawns in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, Tilak's explanation that they allude to the thirty Dawns 
of the Arctic region, is explained away by Dr. Das with such a 
weak logical reasoning that we don’t propose to do eny thing but 
to quote his explanation. He says”: “The light of the Dawn 
( he talks of the ordinary Tropical daily Dawn ) really appears in 
waves, one following another, and pushing it forward till there is 
a general bright glow in the sky presaging the rise of the Sun. 
The Vedic bards divided these waves into five main waves, each 
simultaneously accompanied by five other waves, These thirty 
waves mingling together, formed one huge wave of light which 
was called the Dawn or more appropriately, the Dawns ”. We 
ask the reader to question himself sincerely whether without this 
absurd and fanciful suggession of Dr, Das before him, would he 
ever think it plausible to see in the ordinary Dawn, a motion 
like waves, and then actually to divide these waves into groups 
of five main waves and so on. We ask why did the Vedic bards not 
divide them into groups of six,seven or more, To us this argu- 
ment seems to be a mere imagination of Dr, Das and that too a 
very weak imagination. 











1 In this connection one would like to request Dr. Das to see one of the 
drawings of the Dawn made by the western explorers. A mere glance 
at such @ drawing would prove the apt simile used in Rgveda. <A good 
drawing of Aurora Borealis has recently appeared in ‘The Marvels of 
the Universe’ Vol. 1. 

8 See Rg. India, p. 432, 
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-For these thirty Dawns Tilak had pointed out? three verses 
viz. VI, 59,6; X, 169,3; and 1,123, 8, out of which Dr. Das has 
selected the last one for discussion and remains silent about the 
first two, WI, 59,6 says‘ Dawns have traversed thirty steps to- 
gether’ Dr. Das chooses to remain silent about these, or perhaps 
he, with Griffith, would like to interpret these thirty steps to mean 
the thirty days of an Indian month which, too does not seem 
convincing. With reference to I, 123, 8 Dr. Das points out a 
counter difficulty, : 


The verse seems thus <= ‘ 


Sadréiradya Sadréiridu &vo dirgham sacante Varurasya Dhama 
Anavadyastrimgatam Yojanànyekaikà Kraturh pari Yanti sady ah. 


Here Tilak takes the thirty yojanas to refer to the thirty dawns 
of the Arctic region. Dr. Das objects to it by saying “the same 
verse mentions the dawns to be alike to day and alike to-morrcw” 
“ Are the Polar Dawns lasting for thirty days all alike?” We 
admit that the Arctic Dawns are not all alike in their splendours 
but they are alike in their motion. These Dawns zo to the abode 
of Varuna, with a motion “alike today and alike to-morrow ". 
This is the meaning of the expression. Therefore there is nothing 
against the Dawn’s Arctic Characteristic. In this connection 
Dr. Das also says that the simile that the Dawr moves like a 
wheel means a chariot-wheel; and that a motion of the Dawn 
from the East to the West is meant, In saying so he pointed 
out that the bard, though not able to witness the actual motion 
of the Dawn as going from the East to the West, yet supposes 
that even.after the sun-rise, the Dawn goes on travelling till she 
is seen the next day at the same place. He quotes” in support 
III, 61, 7, which to us does not seem to support it, Here is its 
translation by Grifflth, which shows no meaning as is assigned 
to it by Dr. Das. 


“On laws firm base the speeder of the Mornings, the Bull, hath 
entered mighty earth and heaven 





1 Ses Arctic Home, p. 103; also see Rg. India, p. 4301f, 
2 Reg. India, p. 437. ` 
9 ~ 
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Great is the power of Varuna and Mitra which bright, hath 
spread in every place its splendour. ” 


This verse, therefore, never even suggests that the course of 
the Dawn from the East to the West, even after the Sunrise was 
before the mind of the poet. On the contrary the explanation 
given by Tilak as to why we should always understand, in such 
a simile, ‘a potter’s ' wheel by the word‘ Cakra,' seems to be 
far more plausible, He says :— “ But the first of these two 
motions ( chariot wheel ) cannot be predicated of the dawn any- 
where on the surface of the earth. The light of the Morning is, 
everywhere, confined to the horizon, as described in the Rg. VII, 
80,1. No Dawn, whether in the frigid, temperate or tropical 
Zone can, therefore, be seen travelling, like the Sun, from East to 
West, over the head of the observer, in a perpendicular plane. 
The only possible wheel-like motion is, therefore along the 
horizon and this can be witnessed only in region nearthe pole! ” 
This to us seems to be the only explanation of the simile of the 
wheel-like motion of the Dawn. 


But in connection with this Dawn theory, Dr. Das has entire- 
ly skipped over one very important point. Tilak has shown that 
in many places in Rgveda, Dawns are described as first and last. 
He says:*" The Rgveda often speaks of” the first ( prathama ) 
dawn, or, the first of the coming (àyatinàm pratham&) dawns, 
(Reg. 1, 118, 8;123, 2; VII, 76, 6, X, 35,4); while‘ the last’ 
(avamà&) dawn is mentioned in VII, 71, 3, and the dawn is said 
to have ' the knowledge of the first day ' in 1, 123, 9. Now, in- 
dependently of what I have said before about the Vedic Dawns, 
the ordinal number ' first’ as applied to the Dawn is intelligible 
only if we suppose it to refer to the first Dawn of the year, or the 
dawn on the first day of the year, somewhat like the phrase 
‘ first night '( prathama ratrih) used in the Brühmanas ( see 
Orion page 67). The first and the last dawn must, therefore, 
be taken to signify the beginning and end of the year in those 
days, and in the light of what has been said about the nature of 
Vedic dawns in the fifth chapter, we may safely conclude that 
the first of the dawn was no other than the first _the first of the dawn was no other than the first of as a set or group 


1 Arctic Home, p. 106. 
2 Arotie Home, p. 176, 
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of Dawns that appeared at the close of the long night and coms 
menced the year.” 


These-arguments with regard to the dawns, then, do seem to 
us, to be proving that some of the Vedic Rsis knew the Arctic 
Regions. 

This is not the place to examine all the arguments raised by 
Dr Das in this connection, for that would require far more space 
than may be allowed here. But suffice it to say that, taken as a 
collective evidence Tilak was correct and very logical in seeing 
Arotic references in all the details advanced by him. For exam- 
ple, the Navagva and Da$agva theory coupled with the Gava- 
mayanam, and the Dirghatamas theory and above all the use of 
plural for Dawns throughout the hymn’ in Rg. IV, 51, ( which 
hymn also mentions the Navagvas and Daéagvas) are some of 
the points which, according to us, Dr. Das has failed to refute. 


But. if, on a careful examination of Rgveda, references to 
Arctic regions are found to exist, the theory advanced by Dr. 
Das has nothing to fear. We really cannot understand why 
Dr. Das has taken so much pains, without any gain, for not 
recognizing these obvious references to the Arctic regions, parti- 
cularly when his own theory would have been quite safe after 
establishing that these references do not prove an original Arctic 
Home, 


We shall finish this paper by examining some of theinevitable 
implications of the above discussion. From the foregoing details, 
it would he fairly clear that we believe that there ere references 
to the Arctic regions in the Rgveda and yet the theory about the 
original home of the Aryans being in Sapta-Sindhu as advanced 





1 From this point of view this is a very important hymn. In the first 
verse it says now the light comes. Inthe 2nd it says, now the dawns 
have come. This sequence is possible only in the Arctic regions. 
Verse 5 says '* With horses harnessed by eternal order, Goddesses, 
swiftly round the worlds yo travel". Now the crdinary tropical 
Dawn is never seen going round the world. Agan verse 6 asks 
* which among these is eldest’, which also points to tie same regions, 
This whole hymn seems to have been actually composed on the spot at 
the Arctic regions, par:icularly because, throughout the hymn not ong 
instance occurs, where singular is used for Dawns, 
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by Dr. Das seems to us to be plausible. We take this opportunity 
to point out that there is nothing that is irreconcilable: in the 
above statement. It only implies that Rgveda was for a long 
time being composed and that if some of the hymns have indica- 
tions of an age, prior to the disappearance of the geological 
Rajputana Sea, there are also other passages which show & know- 
ledge of the Arctig regions. The statement, for example, that 
Sarasvati was flowing in the ocean in the Rgvedio times’, is it- 
self enough to prove the vast antiquity of the Rgveda, showing 
that it was possible only before the up-heavsl of the Rajputana 
Sea: Probably the above tangle may be explained thus. 


If Manu's flood, and therefore Yima’s flood and his migra- 
tions were simultaneous with the up-heaval of the Rajputana Sea, 
the verses having a reference to Yama and to Arctic regions 
must be put later than the above event. In fact this famous flood 
explains the following almost inexplicable nature of the Indian 
literature. Upto now it was thought mysterious as to how, the 
Brahmanas and Áranyakas that must have immediately followed 
the compilation of the Rgveda, could have lost all continuity of 
the traditions of that great Veda. It seems to us that after that 
great disturbance in both the branches of the Aryans ( both 
Indians and Iranians), and after Yama had colonised in the 
Arctic regions, many of the Aryans again returned to India. They 
probably brought back with them the memories of an Arctic 
region. Probably also, the disturbance caused by the floods was 
so devastating that one or two generations of the Rsis were com- 
pletely cut off from the original traditions; and when after the 
re-settling of the normal conditions (which must have been at 
least after two or three generations) the confused memories of 

ihe past Rgvedic ages, combined with the new impressions of the 
Arctic regions produced the result that we see in tho literature of 
the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas. 1f we allow ourselves to 
imagine what must have followed the havocs caused by those 
pralaya-like floods , we will at once see that most of the existing 
families and tribes were either destroyed or forced to seek new 
regions as did Yama. In any case, for a time (and that must 





1 Wadia accepts this, see Geology of India, 2nd Ed, p. 249, 
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have been about a generation), at least, there must hav. 
followed & complete cessation of all the traditions. Yet the 
floating poems of the Rgveda were preserved by tha method of 
oral transmission, though the significance of those mantras must 
have lost. It is possible that after the conditions became normal 
again, some of the new Rsis might have still composed fresh 
hymns, which would necessarily contain references to their new 
experiences in the Arctic regions. | ` 


It is thus that there is no conflicting element ir. believing in, 
_ the theories of Dr. Das and Tilak both. Only, we must confess 
that Tilak had over-carried the point when he affirmed that these 
references proved an original Aryan home in the Arctic regions. 


KANARESE WORDS IN DESI LEXICONS 
BY 


A. N. UPADHYE, M. A, 


It is usual with Prakrit grammarians to divide the Prakrit 
vocabulary into three distinct sections + Tatsama, Tadbhava and 
Desya'. This classification, it must be noted at the outset, is 
coloured by their bias that the Prakrit languages are mere deri- 
vations from classical Sanskrit and the composition of a Prakrit 
grammar, according to them, consisted in giving a few rules 
showing where Prakrit formations deviate from Sanskrit and 
then S.sam Sanskritavat siddham®. So those Sanskrit; words which 
could be imported into Prakrit without any phonetic changes 
came to be known as Taísama i. e. Sanskritasama, Knowledge of 
Sanskrit was considered to be a preceding factor before the study 
of Prakrits - so the grammarians did not bother themselves 
about the explanation of Tatsama words, nor was it within their 
limited scope of Prakrit grammars. So words like Salila, Adam- 
bara, Arambha, Siddhi and Bimba did not come under their 
purview. It is the treatment of Tadbhava words that engrossed 
their attention. Hemacandra opened in this respect almost a new 
field by thoroughly analysing the then existing Prakrit Literature 
and carefully noting all irregularities, sometimes even composing 
special rules for individual words. This’ multiplication of rules 
in explaining each and every irregular word could have been 
conveniently saved by giving a list of Sanskrit words and their 
Prakrit equivalents’. For philologists interested in studying the 
vocabulary of modern vernaculars these Tadbhava words- 
Mamjaro, Bors, Lahina, Latthi, Fisallo, Nhavio etc. - are of 








1 See Hem. Prk. Vyükarana, i.1; Trivikrama's Grammar, Introductory 
Verse No.6; Sadbhaásacandriká Introductory Verse No. 49 ; Subha- 
candra’s Grammar I. i. 16 and so forth. 

2 That is the final stroke ofthe most of our Prakrit grammarians. See , 


Hem. iv. 448. 
3 Boo Pt, Rishikesh Sastri’s Prakrit Grammar ( Calcutta 1863 ) p. 74. 
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immense importance’. For Tadbhava words we are in a position 
to give phonetically cognate Sanskrit equivalents, The Desya 
section is more interesting, The grammarians admit that the 
Deéi words are not related with Sanskrit words neither phoneti- 
cally nor metapLorieally and they are treated as foreign elements 
but rendered indigenous by fainiliarity due to their constant use 
by classical authors. Hemaeandra? proposes to include those 
words in his Deśīi-nāmamālā ( DNM ) which are not treated in 
his grammar ( Siddha Hema’ ) and which have no recognition in 
Sanskrit Lexicons and further he warns that a Def! Lexicon is 
not meant to be a systematic vocabulary of words current in 
different provincial dialects, the composition of which is almost 
impossible. It must be remarked that Hemacandra has not 
abided by his definition of Desi words. Sometimes he has fallen 
short of and at other times he has overshot the mark. Prakritists? 
have scrutinized Hemacandra’s work and have come to the con- 
clusion that Hemacandra had included some words as Desi which 
are really Tadbhavas like others given in his grammar. To settle 
whether a word is Desi or not is often a subjective problem.*. 
It depends on the individual command on Sanskrit vocabulary. 
So the designation of Desi should not be extended to any word 
only as an excuse of one's ignorance 0 the oceanic Sanskrit voca- 
bulary, of the application of the armoury of philological processes 
and the rules of the newly growing science of Semanties?, nor 
should one be so biased as not to give any chance to: Dravidian 
and other languages of claiming a particular word as theirs and 
to trace every word to Sanskrit somehow or the other. When 
we look at Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi Namamala in the above 
spirit we find the real Desi words given by Dhanspàla are very 
few as compared with other Tadbhava words given by him. The 
so-called Desi words often turn out to be Tadbhavas according to 
recognised laws of phonetic corruption. Dhanapila’s work is 





1 These words have their counterparts in Marathi, Hindi end so on, 
2 See DNM.3 and 4. 
3 See Bhavisayattakaha ( G. O. S.). Introduction pp. 65 &oc. 
4 Bühler's Introduction to his edition of Paiyalacchi-namamala ( PLNM ) 
( Gottingen 1819 ), 
5 See Dr. Vaidya's paper. ‘Observations on Homaoandra's Dedéinima- 
` mala’, J,B.O.R.I. Vol, VIII, pp. 63-71, 
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mainly a Paiya-Nimamili (a Prakrit Lexicon) and as such he 
has every scope to include any number of Tadbhovas and hence 
qualitatively his work is bound to differ from the Desi-Namamala! 
of Hemacandra, The function of Desi Lexicographers is to 
analyse the Prakrit-Apabhramésa Literature and select only those 
words which cannot be traced to any Sanskritic or middle Prakri- . 
tic counterparts phonetically or metaphorically and then give 
their meaning either settling it from the context, or as received 
from old teachers ( Gurumukha ) or if possible as current in parti- 
cular provincial dialect. Dhanapàla admits this when he says: 


Kavvesu je rasaddha saddd bahusz kaiht bajjhamtt | 
Te ittha mae raiya ramamtu hiyae sahiyay inant 279 v ? 


Hemacandra gives many genuine Desi words and it is neces- 
sary to trace their origin, however tentative our conclusions 
might be at present. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M. A., D. Litt, has pub- 
lished 8 list! of Desi words from DNM which have been preserved 
in Marathi and its dialects. Dr. Vaidya stateg in his paper that 
Pt. Todaramall has traced some 100 words to Punjabi and its 
dialects but that paper is not published. The moderate ambition 
of this present paper is to give 8 critical list of a few Desi words, 
from Desi Lexicons, which appear to have been taken from 
Kanarese.‘ 


Before taking up the topic it would not be out of place to 
indicate here the relation between Prakrit and Kanarese vocabu- 
lary. The geographical limits of Kanarese speech were indeed 
extensive in the middle ages and certainly it is not an exaggera~ 
tion when Nrpatunga, (814-877 A. D.) the author of Kavirajamarga 
tells us that the Kanarese country extended from the Kàver! to 
the Godavarl. Prakrit Literature, especially the Jaina Sourasen!, 
has a pretty history of its own in South India and we have many 
Prakrit works composed by Nemicandra (9th Century ), Devasena 





1 Published in B.S.S,— but now out of print, 

2 See PLNM, 

8 J.B. O. R. 1, Vol, vili, pp. 68-71. 

4 Itisin this paper Dr. Vaidya made à suggestion, “It is however very 
likely that the old Maharastri might have adapted words from other 
Indian langages, principally from the Dravidian languages." 
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and other authors, whose mother-tongue was Kanarese. So their 
Prakritio vocabulary can hardly escape the Kanarese influence. 
Kundakunda ( 1st Century A. D. ), too has written his works : both 
in Prakritand Tamila? Kanarese was originally only à spoken 
. language and when the Jainas first patronised it-in aarly centuries 
of the Christian era and wanted to utilize it as 8 local vernacular 
through which they could popularise their religicn, they found 
its vocabulary too poor to meet the needs of their philosophical 
expression. They drew upon the Sanskrit vocabulary but the 
Sanskrit forms could not suit the Kanarese sound system, so they 
naturally sought shelter of the rules of Prakrit grammar and 
after necessary corruptions, they imported thes» words into 
Kanarese. The Prakritic influence on the growth of Kanarese 
vocabulary is an independent subject itself which we will be 
treating in a different paper. For the present it is sufficient to 
say that the Kanarese vocabulary is much indebted to that of 
Prakrit and at the same time it has given a few wcrds to Prakrit 
writers some of whom came from Kanarese countries. The volu- 
minous ApabhrarhSa writer Puspadanta has completed his Apb. 
Mahapurana in Manyakheta?( modern Malkheda) in Karnataka; 
then Trivikrama the author of Prakrit grammar comes also from 
Karnataka (his preceptor’s name is Arhanandi, probably of 
Nandisangha which was popular in Karnataka). It is no wonder 
then if some Kanarese words have entered into Prakrit Kavyas 
and they are set down as Desi words by Lexicographers. 


Akka (अक्का )- ( Akkà bahini DNM. 6). In that very sense the word 
is current in Marathi also, But in Sanskrit it means a 
mother. Considering its meaning then the word can be 
called Desi. Sanskritists have suspected that if is w 
foreign word - Williams Sanskrit Dictionary. Dr. Cald- 
well* quotes some Scythian instances where also it means 
an elder sister. “ Lappish Akke signified both wife and a 





1 See Prof. Chakravarti’s Introduction to his English translation of 
Pafiotstikaya, S. B. J. ITI, 


2 मणखेड-पुरबर-णिवसंते- See the concluding portion of his Mah&purüna. 


9 Allreferences to Dr. Caldwell are to his monumental work ‘A compas 
rative grammar of the Dravidian languages ' 2nd Edition (1875). 
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grand-mother”. Tungusian Akin’ Finish Ikko are very 
striking parallels. “ The ultimate base of all these words" 
according to Dr. Caldwell,’ “is probably Ak old". To 
us, the word appears to come from Dravidian stock pre- ' 
ferably from Kanarese, where too it is a derivation from 
Ake (a demonstrative pronoun meaning she : Ake, probab- 
ly dative Sg. from A See Sabdamanidarpanam ( SMD.) 
Sütra 113, on the analogy of Anya (now in Kanarese . 
meaning an elder brother) which is derived from the 
Sanskrit pronoun Anya (other than oneself = brother ). 
For the present we might leave the Scythian. affinities and 
say that the word comes from Kanarese according to the 
above derivation. 


Appo (sit) - (appo pid DNM. 6). Indeed a very interesting 
word, Not only that this word is current in all Dravida 
languages but some of the non-Dravidian vernaculars too 
have this word. Cf. Marathi Appi-Aba. Dr. Caldwell 
gives so many cognate forms from different dialects 
“The Mech a Bitia dialect has Appa for father ; Singhalese 
Appi; the Bhotia Aba". Caldwell? gives some Indo- 
European affinities but he has not suggested the original 
base of Appo. We wish to suggest that the ultimate base 
of this word is Sanskritic while the meaning is Dravidian 
and probably Kanarese. It can be traced to Atman 
through Prakrit Appa. But how that word came fo mean 
afather? In Kanarese the son is called Appayya which 
is undoubtedly from Atmaja( Skt.). The equation would 
be like this :— 

Atma-ja = Appa-yya = One born from Self ( = father). 
‘When we remove ja the equation remains thus : 

Atma = Appa = father. 

That the son is born from and represents the Self of the 
father is a current idea. Sometimes there is a belief that 
the father takes birth in the form of his son only retaining 
his body formally. We cannot carry these popular ideas 











1 Ibid, p. 454. 
3 Ibid, p. 499 &0.. 
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to their ultimate logical issues. They are beliefs and not 
reasonable conclusions. In Sanskrit Atman does not appear 
to have been used for signifying father and Lence Appo = : 
father is Deal. It is necessary to see whetaer the ideas 
noted above are Dravidian or Aryan originally. The 
Dravidians * appear to have had no idea of ‘heaven’ or 
‘hell’, of the ‘Soul’ or ‘ Sin १. Thus it may be suggested 
that the idea viz. the father is the self ef the son, may be 
originally Aryan. But Dravidians might have adopted 
it later and as shown above they went backward from the 
word Appayya and got the word Appa = father. 


Uddane ( sgot) - ( Uddano diha’ I. 123. DNM. ) Compare 
Kanarese Udda-nna. Udda is from Skt. Urdhva (SMD. 
gives Uccam = uddam, Sūtra 263 ) But the termination a 


( showing possession) and the dgama of na are Kanarese 
features cf the word. 


Udii ( sg )-( Udi Trnapariviranam, I. 86. DNM ). It is from the 
Kanarese y Udu= Vastra-pravestane (SMD, List of Verbs). 
The meaning appears to be first generalised’ and then re- 
stricted. 


Ummallo ( उम्मली ) - ( Ummallo balütkür iti kecit, L 181. DNM. ). 
Compare Ksnarese Ummala = heat, grief. The Kanarese 
grammarians want to trace it to Skt, Usman. Or Ud 
mad? 


Ulli ( zt ) - ( Chulii Ulli, I. 87.DNM ), Of. with Kenarese dlé, o 
is further shortened into u. Even in Kanarese we find this 
shortening process Kou = Kudu, Todu = Tudu. ` 


Oro (ऊर) - (Uro gramah, I. 143 DNM). Some schclars think that 
it is a Dravidian word but there is no reason why it should 
not be traced to Skt. Fura which is changed to Ura when 
it is a second member of a compound— Sri- pura = Siriira, 
Caldwell? gives some Semitic affinities. Ci. Heb. ar orir 
a city. Assyrian Uru &c. - 











1 Dr.Caldwell. Ibid p. 118 of the Introduction, 
9 त, 9. 493, 
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Ulo i 8r) ~ Ulo gatibharigah I. 139 DNM ), Compare Kan. J Ural- 
Uralu~ Urlu- Ullu and now in modern Kanarese J Ullu— 
to tumble. Ulo (Desi) is frow रळ the conjunot is 
simplified and to keep up the quantity the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. 


Ettoppam ( एत्तोप्पं ) - ( Fitoppam etatprabhrti, DNM. I. 144 and also 

` PLN. 169 where Dhanapála has i’toppam ). Bülherssuggests 

that it is a mutilated form of Skt, etat-p-abhrti. Of. K. 
Entopp or intapp or intappa = of this type, or manner. 

Okkia ( ओक्रिअ ) - ( Okkiam usitam, DNM. I. 151). Compare with 

Kanarese ./okku = enter, dwell. The various stages of 

the Kanarese form are - A/ Pugu ( Pravese )- pukku- okku. 


Oppa (ओप्पा - ( Oppa sünüdinü mawyjüder- mürjamam, DNM. I. 
148). Of. Kanarese ८७७७ = polish, glitter, tppu haku 
is always used with reference to the polish of gems, And 
Oppu-vajjara means a shining diamond. 


Kali ( कही ) - ( Kali satruh, DNM. IL 2). In K. Kali =a warrior, 
a valiant person - So the Desi word is an instance of 
restricted sense, 


Kara ( कार ) - ( Karam katu, II. 26 )) In K. Kūra = pungent. 

However there is the possibility of deriving from Sk, 
- ' Ksüra. 

Kumdio ( फुडिओ) or KKomdio - ( graima-bkokla, II 48). Compare 
with K. gaunda ; the meaning given by Hernacandra is 
the same as the literal meaning of gaunda = grtima + unda 
( unnu = to eat, to enjoy). This word is current in 
Kanarese inscriptions in its various forms ‘( See E. C. vol. 
I, Mysore Ins. No. 17) often used as the second member of 
compound names such as Deva-gaunda; at present it 
conveys the same sense as Patil. 


Kurada ( g7 ) - ( = nirdayah, IL 63). Of. K. Kuruda = a blind 
man. Sothe meaning is metaphorically extended. 
Kira ( gx) - ( = Bhaklamiti, II. 43). Compare K. Kul = Boiled 


rice or food; sometimes Kiiru also is used which is more 
eurrent in Tamila Malayalam and Tulu. 
* * 
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Kotta (tz ) - ( = Nagaram,IL 45). In Skt. the word is found 
in the sense of a fort or castle. In Marath! also the word 
is used in Sk. sense. Bombay people always say, Kofa = 
fort. Caldwell’ suggests that the word is taken in Sk. 
from Dravidian stock where it is derived from af Kui to 
be crooked. In Kanarese Kote-kéttalgalam is a famous 
phyase. 

Kono (कोणो )- ( = Krsva-varnah, YI. 45), Compare K; Kona = a 
male buffalo, It is the specification of the black colour. 
The sea is called Udanvan where its oharaoteristio of 
possessing ‘ water’ is specified. 


Kolo ( कोलो ) or Kalla ( कुछ ) - (= Grīvā, II. 45 and 61). Compare 
K. Korai-Korl and the current word Kolla, | 

Kamei (कंची ) - (  Musala-mukhe loha-valayam, IL 1). Compare 
K. Komce = the encircling wall. 

Khaddam ( खडुं) - ( = Smaśru. IL. 66), Cf. K. Gadda = Smatru. 
The Kanarese g often represents non-Kanarege kh for in- 
stance Mukha = Moga; Vaisakha = Besiege. 

Khodo(utit)-( = Khañjah, IL 80) Of. K. Kumta-Kita* 
Very often the Kanarese words have no aspirated conso- 
nants for instance, Bhima = Bima &o. 

Cado ( चाडो) - ( = Mayavi, ITI, 8 ) Of. K. Cade- Cüda = a male 
slanderer or defamer. Cf, Marathi Cühada. 

Cikka (चिक) - ( Alpam vastu, IIL 21). Cf. K. Cikka? from Ciru- 
Ciga = little, small, young; of. also Cikke = a star. 

Dola ( दोला ) -( = Sibika, 1V.11). Of. K. Doli- Loli- Dole = a 
litter. Dolā in Sk. means a swing. 

Nesaro (णेसरो ) - ( = Ravih, IV, 44). Cf. K. Nesaru? ( with that 
old Kanarese spelling T ) written as Nesar also. ( Of. 





1 Ibid, p. 457. 


2 In Kanarese we find many instances of the loss of nasal ;—Bente= Bete, 
Lonta = L8ta etc. 


3 We do not find any Sk. counterpart for this. 
There is no Sk, counterpart for this, 
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SMD. Commentary on Stitra 193. Where it is said Tali 
taline nesar-müdidudu ). 


“Tuppo (ठुष्पो ) - ( = Snigdhah, V. 22), Of K. Tuppa = clarified 
butter. This word can hardly be traced to any Sk. counter- 
part. In Tamila we find Tuppaga, tuppu. The Marathi ‘ipa 
appears to have beon taken from Kanarese. It is usual in 
Marathi, when & word is borrowed, to simplify the conjunct 
and to lengthen the preceding vowel whereby the quantity 
is maintained. For instance Sapta ( Sk.) Satta ( Prk.) = 
Sata ( M.) ; Vyaghra ( Sk.) = Vaggha (Prk.) = Vagha (M.). 
Similarly the Kanarese word tuppa might have been 
borrowed and phonetically naturalized. 


N(N)andi ( णंदी ) - ( = Go-vücakah, IV. 18). Nandini = a fabu- 
lous cow, is current in Sk. also, Trivikrama also includes 
this word in his Desi list. ( See, his Prakrit grammar. 
Grentha Pradarsini edition p. 124). In Kanarese this 
word means an attendant on Siva and alsc the bull on 
which he rides. Siva or lévara, who is s Nandisvara 
because of his riding the bull, is originally a Dravidian 
god and it is only in latter period that he is admitted into 
Brahmanic pantheon. So the conception of Nandi might 
also be Dravidian. It is interesting to note that I$vara is 
called Kannadiga.! 


Palo ( पालो) - ( = Jirnah, VI, 75). Of. K Pal = Ruin, desola- 
: tion. In Modern Kanarese it is Halu — for the change of 
p to h see below under Pavo. 


Pavo (पावो) - ( = Sarpah, VI. 38). Trivikrama includes it in 
his Desi list ( see p. 127 Ibid) but he makes an attempt to 
trace it to Sk. like this :— Prani-ghatukatvüt-püpah. It is 
an ingenuous suggestion but we should not ignore so 
flatly the claims of tha K. counterpart of that word. 
Compare K, Pavu; Telagu has Pamu and Tamila Pamuvu. 
~-all these signifying ‘serpent’, Modern Kenarese, how- 
ever uses Hdvu-- only & corruption from .Püvu on the 











1 For this reference I am indebted to Prof, Kundanagar. 
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analogy of Palu = Halu, Pravüla = Havala, Pisa = Hosa 
and so forth (See SMD. Sūtra No. 258). 
Pulli ( पुली ) - ( = Vyaghrah, VI. 79). Of K. Puli = a tiger. 
Poceam ( dis ) -( = Sukumüram, VI. 60 ) Cf, K. Pócca - Pésa - 
Hosa ( the last two in Modern Kanarese ) = fresh. 


Mandi ( मंडी ) - ( = a cover lid. PNM. 233 ). Probably it is the 
same as the Kanarese word, Mandi meaning a wooden 
saucer, generally used in North Karnataka. 


Marulo ( neat) - ( = Bhütam pisacddi, VI. 114). C2. K. Marul = 
an evil spirit, an imp, a demon. 
Muddi ( g& ) - ( = Cumbitam, VI. 133). Of. K. Muddu= a kiss. 


Rotta (3g )-( = Tandula-pistam, VIL, 11). In Kanarese we 
have Rotii = bread. In Malayalam Rotti = a special 
bread from rice flour and coarse sugar. 

Vahali ( बाइळी ) - ( = Laghu-jaia-pravühah, IIL, 27 Com, ) It can 
be derived from the Sk. a/ vah; still it may be noted 
that it has close affinity with K. Hole = a river. 

Vilham ( बिल“ ) -( = Dhavalam, VIL. 61 ) It may be traced to the 
Sk. word Valaksa or Balaksa = white from ^/ val = to go, 
however, the relation would be remote. But soholars' 
have suspected that even Valaksa comes from the 
Dravidian stock. Slavonio Vek = white is an important 
affinity. The Dest form given by Hem. appears to be 
closely related with Kanarese Bile™ white, Bel/i=silver 
( from its prominent attribute of whiteness ), similarly the 
planet Venus is called Belli in K. 

Sula (सला) - ( = 7०४४6, VILI. 41). Compare Kanarese Süle = a 
harlot, a prostitute, According to SMD, it is a Kanarese 
word ( See, illustrations on Sütra 115 ), 


The above list can hardly be claimed as exhaussive and final; 
it is a maiden attempt of one whose excursions in Kanarese 
Philology have been few and far between. I want to draw the 











1 Caldwell, Ibid, p.:460. 
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attention of South Indian Scholars better equipped in and more 
acquainted with Tamila, Telagu, Kanarese and Malayalam voca- 
bularies, and interested in Prakrit philology, to the fact, that 
there might be many more words (especially Prakrit Dhatva- 
desas See Hem, VIII. iv) that are passed under the convenient 
name of Desi which in the long run can be proved to have been 
borrowed from Dravidian languages. In the present list, words 
like Nira, Mina which have formed a bone of Contention between 
Sanskrit and Dravidian languages have been intentionally left 
off. Iam very thankful to my friend Prof. K, G. Kundanagar, 
M. 4., for some of his valuable suggestions in course of the pre 
paration of this article. 


" MISCELLANEA 
I : 


THE KHAZARS: WERE THEY MONGOLS? 
BY 


N. B. DIVATIA, B. A. 


In Vol. XII, part II of the ^ Annals''(p. 119) in she articie 
on “The Origin of the Rajputs,” the writer, Mr. Niharranjan 
Ray, questions Mr. ©. V. Vaidya’s view that "the Khazars were 
Mongolian in race". True, Mr. Vaidya emphasized his statement 
by the word " undoubtedly '". Let me hasten to state that I Go 
not accept his theory that the Gurjars were decidedly Aryan in 
race, and I agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's identification of 
the Gurjars with the Khazars. But I submit that there are ade- 
quate grounds for holding that the Khazars were Mongolian 
in type, that they bad a Mongolian strain ethnologically and 
linguistically. Iam forced to quote myself, but the quotation is 
nothing but a summarized abstract from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XIV, P. 59 b and e, Ninth Edition and from 
Gibbon as quoted by Vincent A. Smith (Oh, XXVI of Gibbon, 
Y. A. Smith's “ Early History of India," p. 299, Second Edition ), 
T invite attention to pp. 349-350 of the first Volume of my book, 
Gujarati Language and Literature. In ascribing the sibilant 
sound of the ७७8७158 च-छ-ज-झ in Gujarat! to Mongol influence 
on the Gurjars (identifiable with the Khazars ), I heve given 
the substance of the two sources just now stated ( Encyclo, 
Br, and Gibbon ) as under :-- 


“The origin of the Khazars themselves is still disputed. But 
they were no doubt an indigenous people of Caucasus, their 
official titles were those in use among the Tartar natione of that 
age, Huns, Bulgarians, Turks or Mongols. There is linguistic 
relation between the Khazars and Bulgarian languages and the 
Modern Magyar is traced back to a speech current in a traet 
under Khazar Kingdom in the ninth century. The Khacars were 

11 
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at one time subject to the Huns. There were two strains among 
the Khazars; the Khazars and Kara ( black ) Khazars; the former 
were fair-skinned and black-haired, and of remarkable beauty 
and stature and their women were specially famous for their 
beauty. The latter were short, dark and ugly ; they were the 
Ugrian nomads of the Steppe, akin to the Huns”. 


(Encycl. Brit. ) 


“The Huns, as described by Gibbon, were distinguished by 


their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head, and they were almost destitute of beard.” 


I submit that the above considerations, though. not absolutely 
conclusive, are none-the-less of sufficiently indicative value. 


NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
BY l 
P. K. GODE, M. A. 


I 


DATE OF VICARASUDHAKARA OF RANGA JYOTIRVID- 
SAKA 1687 ( = A, D. 1765 ) 


. Aufrecht mentions only one MS of a work on Medicine ( deal- 
ing with the treatment of piles) called Vicüárasudh£kara ! gom- 
posed by Ranga Jyotirvid.? It is " Poona 307", which is the 
same as No. 307 of Vi$ I of the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. 16 consists of 22 folios. Its title as given on the first 
and the last folios is “ आर्शोश्नछघाकर ”, It begins-- 


«४ विघेशमृत्युंजयमास्करांबानासत्यधन्वंतरिवाग्मटादीन्‌ ॥ 

प्रणम्य दुर्नामगदमणाशमयोगपूरग विविधं Ta ॥ १॥ _ 
अनुभवात्कतिचित्कतिचिद्ररोः कतिविदाकरशाखविचारत; ॥ 
विधिविचारसुधाकरनामक विरचयामि भिषग्वरतुष्टये ॥ २ ॥ 
निदेशतः श्रीरघुनाथरायप्रतापमानोज्जगतीश्वरस्य ॥ 
द्विजाद्नानामिषजां मतानि संगृह्य बन्चामि बहुमकारान्‌ ” ॥ 3 ॥ 
It ends—~ 

“इति श्रीमज्जगतीतलसकलमूभृच्चक्रचू डामणिश्रीमदर घुना थरायप्रतापार्कनिदेशकररंग 
ज्योतिर्वद्विरचिताचिचारखुधाकरः समाप्तिमगमत्‌ ॥ श्रीरस्तु ॥ 
प्रथितसूर्यविधिन्ञसुतसुथीः | गणिंतवे्यकशाखवि्ारद्‌ः ॥ 
असुह्ृदुप्रगुदामयशातनं | व्यरचयद्विंविधार्तिहर मुदा ॥ १॥ 
झौलदंतिरसभूमिते शके मार्यशुकुरविनायके तिथो ॥ 
भूमिनंद्नदिने व्यरीरचत्‌ सद्विचारणसुधासुधाकरं ॥ २॥ 





1. Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol, I, p. 570 (a). 


2. The Govt. Mss Library possesses a MS of त्रिपुरसुंदरीमहिम्नरतोन (No. 1011 of 
1884-87) with the following endorsement on the first folio :—'* जाउजी- 
मट्टीत्युपनामकनीलकंठभटेन ॥ काइ्यां लिखित्वा रंगनाथज्योतिर्वित्यो दच ॥” This 
MS was acquired by the late Sir R.G. Bhandarkar from the Maharastra. 
In my opinion the ‘ रंगनाथ ज्योतिधिद्‌ ? of the above endorsement is the 
same as the author of the बिचारसुधाकर, 
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The chronogram in the last verse viz. “ शेलदोगिरस भासिते ae ” 
gives us Saka 1687 ( = A. D. 1765 ) as the date of composition of 
the work 


Among works on medicine referred to in the present work are 
the following :— 


अत्रिसंहिता, आत्रेयसंहिता, वृंदुसंग्रह, . सारसंग्रह, सारसमुच्चय, चिकित्सामृतसागर, 
धन्वन्तरिपकाश, वैद्यामृत, योंगतरंगिणी, चरक, FAA, वाग्भट, भावप्रकाश ote, 


Among physicians, whose opinions are cited, are घगाजी वेय 
resident of ऊुन्तरपुर (folio 14 ), बलवंतराय वैद्य (10110 15 ), बाबोमिंपरवर्य 
( folio 20 ); and जयश्ैकर ( folio 16). All these persons appear to be 
the author's contemporaries 


The author mentions his own opinion in the following lines on 
- folio 14 »— 


` “ इति शाखानुमावस्वानुभूतिगुरूपदिश्वाक्यानुसारतो जुननरपुरस्थितज्योतिर्वित्रंग- 

नाथ तथा बगाजीचेद्ययोः संमतमिद्‌ं समातिमगमत्त ॥ ” 

It appears from the facts noted above that the author of विचार- 
सुधाकर called रंगज्योतिविद्‌ or ज्योतिर्विद्रँगनाथ was a resident of ‘Satge 
(in the Poona District) and was a contemporary of बगाजीवैय 
referred to by him. He wrote the present work by the order of 
रघुनाथराय who is described by such epithets as ' जगतीवल्सफकलशभूच्चक्र- 
चूडामाणे or ' जगर्ताश्वर ? and ' प्रतापार्क or ' प्रतापभालु ', It may be 
that the ' रघुनाथराय ^ referred to here is the sixth Peshawa Raghu- 
nathrao who was noted for his prowess ( of, प्रतापाफे or प्रतापभान ). 
Raghunathrao was Peshwa only for a short time ( A, D. 1773-74 ) 
and as the present work was composed in A. D. 1765 the epithets 

जगतीश्वर ” and ` जगतीतलसकलभभूष्व क्रचूडामाणे appear to be used in 
the usual laudatory style 


The following reference to the surgioal treatment of piles will 
be found interestin 

“केषांचिद्यवनानां समुद्रृतटनिकटवर्तिनां मते छेदनमथास्ति तत्कमंकुशालास्त एव जानंति ॥ 

तत्परिवित्यभावादस्मामिरुपेक्षितं ॥ ” 

The author is here citing the opinions of other physicians re- 


garding the treatment of piles. He states that according to the 
opinion of some foreign physicians ( यवनानां ), removal of piles by 
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surgical operation ( छेद्म ) is a remedy to be adopted, but as this 
is known only by those experts and as the author Limself is not 
familiar with that treatment, he has passed it over. The adjec- 
tive ' ससुद्रतटनिकडटवर्तिनां as applied to these यवन physicians leads 
me to infer that the author here refers to certain European phy- 
sicians then residing at Bombay or Surat within the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. 


H 
DATE OF ४ KANKALI GRANTHA " ATTRIBUTED TO 
* NASIRSAHA ” — A. D, 1500 to 1510. 


Sir P..C. Ray in his list of some of the Hindu works on al- 
chemy mentions a work called Rasakanküli!' Iu Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum we find such entries as the following :— 


कडूनलाध्याय by अञ्जनाचार्य ; कङ्कालाध्यायवातिक ०7 कङ्कलायरसाध्याय 
by मेरुतुँग ; कङ्कालाध्यायवार्तिक composed by Avda in 1386 ( Vikrama 
Samvat 1443 )*. It is possible that all works referred to in the 
above entries may have been written on the basis of the original 
text of Rasakankali by Kankali. The only MS of Rasakankali men- 
tioned by Aufrecht is “ B. 4. 234" This MS is not available, 
perhaps being lost in the private custody of its owner referred to 
by Buhler in his Catalogue. The work, however, appears to be 
rare. The fact that Merutuhga composed his कडूनलाध्यायवार्तिक in 
A. D. 1386 shows that the work Rasakañkūli must have been older 
than Merutunga’s time.by at least half a century. 


To add to the above list of subsidiary works based on the 
original text of Rasakankali we have two Mss‘ of ' Nüsirasühi 
Kankali Grantha " in the Govt. Mss Library at the B.O. R. 
Institute. Aufrecht does not record any other Mss of this work 





1. History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol, II, p. xovi. 
9. Weber: Catalogue of Berlin Mss, p. 297. 


3. Bühler: Catalogue of Gujrat Mss, 1871 — No. 108. The MS belong- 
ed to one Acaratlal Vaidya of Ahmedabad and consisted of 83 folios. 
From the catalogues of MSS of different librarios we find that it has 
not found its way in any public library. 


4. These MSS are :— No. 1055 of 1886-92 and No. 533 of 1892-95. 
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except these two Mss. In the colophons of both these Mss. the 
work is uniformly styled as " नासीरसाही grAda ”. The question 
now arises as to the identification of this Nàsirs&ha with some 
historical personage. In my opinion the following extract from 
folio 1 of each of these two Mss furnishes the necessary clue. for 
identification :— 


(1) “ तिसथी षीलाविचंशउद्योतकारी पातिसाहीशिरोमणिसुळतानन'सीर साहा 
आपे अनुभव Hit के ताई ” ~ ( from-No, 1055 of 1886-92 ). 


. 2) “ घलचीवंदश shat पातिसाहशिरोमणिश्ुलतानश्रीनासीरसाह आप 
अनुभव करणे के ताई ” - ( from No. 533 of 1892-95). 


A 


“ सुलतान नासीरसहा of ^ षीलवी ” ( or “ पलची ? ) बझ referred to as 
पातिसाह appears to me to be none but Nasir Shah, Khalji of 
Malva, Son of Ghias Shah Khalji who succeeded his father in 
A. D. 1500.! He was succeeded by Mahamad II in A.D. 1510. 
The " बिलवी " or " पलची " at mentioned above is identical with 
the Khalji Dynasty. The work under reference is written in 
Hindi and may, therefore, have been written by Nasi: Shah him- 
self or by any person in his employ between A. D. 1500 and 
1510, which is the period of Nasir Shah's reign. 

The above conclusion is further supported by internal evid- 
enee. On folios 35 and 36 of No. 533 of 1892-95 are quoted in 
extenso some verses from रसप्रदीप * a work on alchemy. Accord- 








1. Duff: Indian Chronology, pp. 367, 316. 
9. These verses read as follows :— 
“अथ धात्वादि मारणो य (मारणे ? ) युक्तान्‌ पदप्रकारान ब्याह रसप्रदीपे-- 

लेहद्रिपुनमीवस्तदूणत्व डुणाब्यता । 
MSS तरिणं चापि तत्सिद्धिः पुटनौ भवेत्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 
वनोपलसहस्रेण पूरिते पुटनोषघं ॥ २ ॥ 
कोष्टे रुद्धे प्रयत्नेन गोविटो ufem । 
वनोपलसहस्राद्धं कोटिको परिभिः क्षिपेत्‌ ॥ ३ ॥ 
ai विनिक्षिपेत्तत्र महापुटामिति स्मृतं । 
सपाद्यहस्तमनिन कुंडे निम्ने तथायत । 
वनोपलसहस्नण पूर्ण मध्ये विधारयेत्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
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ing to Aufrecht Rasapradipa has been quoted in भावप्रकाश ' and 
hence must be prior in point of date to the latter. Sir P.C. Ray 
puts भावप्रकाश in the modern period viz. A, D. 150€ to 1600. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that the works Rasapradipa and Bhüvapraküsa 
referred to and quoted from, in the ‘present Mss of the Kansali- 
grantha are identical with those mentioned by Aufrecht and pre- 
suming also that the modern period for the works on alohemy as 
fixed by Sir P. C. Ray is approximately correct, tha present work 
attributed to Nasir Shah belongs to the early part of the modern 
period which is practically identical with the period of reign -of 
Nasir Shah Khalji viz. A. D. 1500 to 1510. 


II 


DATES OF THE COMMENTARIES ON THE TARKABHASA 

OR TARKAPARIBHASA OF KESAVAMISRA BY GOVAR- 

DHANA, MADHAVABHATTA, BALABHADRA, NARAYANA- 
BHATTA AND MURARIBHATTA. 


Prof. A. B. Keith makes the following remarks? regarding 
the commentaries on the Tarkabhasa of Kesavemisrs :- 


(1)—P.37-“ his commentator Cinnabhatia wrote under 
Harihara, brother of Bukka I of Vijayanagar, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. " 





पुटेंन द्रव्यसंयुक्तं कोष्टिकां मुद्रितां pur । 

आधोद्धीनि करंडानि आद्वान्पुरितेः क्षिपेत्‌ ॥ 

एतद्रूजपुटं प्रोक्तं ख्यानं सर्वपुटोत्तमं ॥ ५ N 

अरब्रिमात्रके कुंडे पुटे वाराहमुच्यते | 

वितिस्तिमात्रके ख्याते कथिते केक्कटे पुटं 1 ६ ॥ 
1. Folio 36a- The quotation runs as follows :— 

“अथ भावपरकाशात्‌ यंतपकारानाह--तत्रेव-- 

भांडे वितस्तिगंभीरमध्ये निहितक्रूपके । 

कृपिकाकंठपर्यत बालुभिश्र प्रपूरिते ॥ 

भेषजं क्पिकासंस्थे वह्निना यत्र पच्यते । 

बालकायंत्रमेतादे यत्रतत्र gt स्मृतं ॥ ? —ete, 
2. Indian Logic and Atomism, 1921, pp. 37-38. 
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(2)— P.38- “ Of commentaries there are those of Govar- 
dhana, whose brother wrote in A. D. 1578, Gaurikanta, and 
Madhavadeva ( before A. D. 1681)”, 


As regards the limits for the dates fixed by Prof, Keith in the 
case of the commentaries of Govardhana and Madhavabhatta I 
have to record the following data whieh pushes these limits still 
further back :-- 


(i) The Govt. Mss Library at the B.O. E. Institute 
possesses a MS of Govardhana's commentary called Tarkabhdsd- 
prakása ( No. 278 of 1895-1902), which is dated Saka 1501 
(= A. D. 1579). If a copy of a work is dated A. D. 1579 
the original work must have been composed muoh earlier, 
say 25-30 years back, if not more. If this argument is ac- 
cepted the limit suggested by Prof, Keith or rather the chrono- 
logical whereabouts of the commentary go back to sbout A.D. 
1550, if not earlier. This limit will not conflict with the fact 
mentioned by Prof. Keith viz. that Govardhana’s brother wrote 
in A, D. 1578 as it is possible that this brother may have been 
younger than Govardhana and may have been living in A. D. 
1578 or 1579 when our MS No. 278 of 1895-1902 was written. 


(ii) Ags regards the limit for the date of Madhavabhatta’s 
commentary called Tarkabhisdvtvarana viz. “ before 1631 '' fixed 
by Prof. Keith I have to state that the following facts push it 
back by threefourths of & century :— 


We have two Mss of this commentary in the Govt. Mss 
Library viz. (1) No. 759 of 1884-87, and (2) No. 284 o* 1882-83. 
No, 1 is dated Samvat 1661 ( = A. D. 1605 ) while No. 2 is dated 
Samvat 1662 (= A. D. 1606), The dates of these copies viz. 
A. D. 1605 and 1606 push back Keith’s limit of 1681 A. D. to 1605 
A, Dei. e. by about 76 years. 


(iii) Three more commentators of the Tarkabhasa not men- 
tioned by Prof, Keith are (1) Balabhadra, (2) Nárayanabhatta 
and Muraribhatta, The chronological limits for their commenta- 
ries can also be fixed on the basis of the following oldest dated 
Mss im the Govt. Mss Library ;— 


t 
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(1) Turkabhüsülika by Balabhadra - MS No. 200 of 1884-86, 
dated Samvat 1612 ( = A. D. 1556 Y, 


(2) Tarkabhasüproküsa by Narayanabhatta - MS No. 135 of 
1871-1872, dated Saka 1482 ( — A. D. 1560 ). 


( 3) Tarkaprakdsa by Muraribhatta-MS No.179 of 1899-1915 
dated Saka 1578 ( =A D. 1650 ). 


It is clear from the above facts that the commentaries of 
Balabhadra, Néréyanabhatta and Muraribhatid must have been 
written before A, D. 1656, 1560, and 1650 respectively. 


To sum up, the following table will show at a glance how my 
present data has affected Prof. Keith’s chronological limits. It 
will also show the limits fixed by me for commentaries of Tarka- 
bh4s4 not mentioned by Prof, Keith. 


Date Date 
No. Commentary Author accordiug | according | Remarks 
to Keith | to my daza 





Tarkabhasagkaé ——...|Cinnabhatta| A. D. 1300 — *"First half 
to 1950* of tho four- 
teenth cen- 

tury” 


Tarkabhas&praküáa...|Govardhans| A. D. 1578* | A. D. 1550 "Govardha- 
na's brother 


wrote in 
A. D. 1578 


= Madheva- | Before 1681| Before |) 
bhatta A, D. 1605 | 





H D Balabhadra not Before 
. mentioned | A. D. 1556 


> e 7 to Les 
wy 
og 
We 
Hg, 





| MSs. 
5 | Tarkabhasüpraküóa... = —Do— Before 
bhatt A. D. 1560 | 
6 | Tarkapraküsa | MurBri- —Do— Before | 
: bhatt J 





12 
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IV 
DATE OF JVARATIMIRABHASKARA OF KAYASTHA 
CAMUNDA AND IDENTIFICATION OF RAJAMALLA,; 
HIS PATRON. 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 214, remarks 
that the work Jvaratimirabhaskara, which is a treatise on 
fevers, their character and treatment, was composed in A. D. 
1523, while in Part II, p. 44 of the same catalogue he states that 
the work was composed 17 8. D. 1489, This contradiction led me 
to examine all the available Mss-of: the work in: the Govt. Mss 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute. -On examination of these Mss 
I find that the author himself has recorded the date of composition 
ofthe work. 1t is represented by a chronogram, incorporated in 
a four-lined stanza? The chronogram appears to be differently 


copied in the four Mss before me as will be seen from the foliow- 
ing tabular statement :-— 
Serial 


न ५ NA न d 
A Mss ege] mene | No. | Date of Ms | Chronogram | Value 
en i - Mp ——— HÀ——À M M M—M MM 





1 | No. 920 of Sarh. 1689 ५ रसमुगसरभू ” | 88, 1846 

1884-87 or A. D. 1633 D. 1490 
2 | No. 1050 of Sarh. 1762 ५ रसयुगरसभू ” | Sark. 164 

1886-92 or A. D. 1706 A. D. 1890 f 
3 | No..892 of Sath. 1763 —Do— —Do— 

. 3887-91 or A. D. 1707 

4 | No, 455 of Sam. 1875 RTL” (Sn, 154657" ˆ 

1895-98 or A. D. 1519 or A. D.E1490 





1, This stanza as found in the oldest dated Ms viz. No. 920 of 1884-87 
reads as under :— 
“ देसे of मेदपांदे रसयुगसरभूमानवर्षे दसम्यां । 
झुक्लायामश्रिनस्य त्िदसगुरुढिने योगिनीपत्रनस्थः ॥ 
श्रूपेश्रीराजमह्ले निवसाति बसुधामंडले du 
' कायस्थश्च चंडनामा ज्वरतिमिरहर भास्करं संविधत्ते ॥ ” i 
In the third line of this stanze the epithet कुमसखून bas a reference 
to the author कायस्थ 4g, In the Bikaner MS, however, we have the 
A» 


reading “ कुमसूनी ” referring to ` भुपेश्रीराजमह्े ”, 
accepted, the reference to राजमल्ल becomes more pointed as we know 


Jf this reading is 


from epigraphic evidence that राजमल्ल was the son of कुम्म, 
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- -In the above statement two different dates of composition are 
. noticeable. One is Sarh. 1646 of Mss: Nos. 2 and 3 and Sam. 1546 
-of Mss Nos. 1 snd 4. The difference of 100 years is obviously 
the result of the incorrectness of the copyist in putting the word 
„rasa for gara, whieh is a case of transposition of letters. The 
reading ' sara’ ( = sara ) is the reading of the oldest MS of the 
work viz.: No. 920 of 1884-87, which is dated Sarhvat 1689. It is 
therefore, more reliable. It is further corroborated by additional 
data from other Mss referred to in different catalcgues which 
will be found in the following table :-- 














Xo] eem [ones [emen |v 0. | Catalogue Date of Ms. Önronogram | Value 
1| Bikaner Mss » शरयुगशरभू | 887. 1545 or 
Catalogue p. 643, ; A. D. 1489. 
2 | Stein’s Catalogue Sarı, 1941 ee Sam. 1546 or 
of Jammu Mss or A, 1), 1885 A, D. 1490. 
9 | Peterson's Cata- ei s —Do— 
logue of Ulwar 
Mss (1892) 





In this statement the date of composition varies only by 
one year according as the first word of the chronogram is read as 
Sara (= 5) or rasa (= 6), This difference is, however, negli- 
gible. The date Samvat 1546 ( A. D. 1490 ) which is borne out by 
the oldest Ms available seems to be the correct date. Its correct- 
ness is further vouched by the statement of the author in the 
stanza of the chronogram that the work was written during the 
reign of King Rajamalla of Medapata Desa. The Medapáta Desa 
referred to here is identical with Mewad in Rajputana! It now 
remains for us to identify King Rajamalla, who appears to have 
been the patron of the author. In the Dynastic List of the Guhila 
Princes of Mewad given by Duff? there is one Rajemalla who 
stands as No. 41 in that list. His date is A. D. 1489 ( Vikrama 
Samvet 1545 ) as is proved by the Udepur Inscription. He was 





1. Ep. Ind. Vol. IT, p. 409.—Inscription of Mokala of MedapZta ( Mevüd ), 
grandfather of 1819115, 

27 “Duff's Indian Chronology, p. 287. 

3, Ibid. p. 265, 
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son and successor of Kumbhakarna whom he is said to have suc- 
ceeded in A. D. 1474. His son Sangramasinha J. succeeded him 
in A. D. 1509. It appears to me that the Rajamalle of Medapata 
Desa, the patron of the author' of the Jvaratimirabhaskara is 
identical with the Rajamalla of Mewad who reigned. from A. D. 
1474 to A.D. 1509. Curiously enough the date of Udepur Im 
scription referred to above viz. 1545 synchronizes with the date 
of composition of the present work which is also Samvat 1545 or 
1546 i. e. A. D. 1489 or 1490. 


The above evidence substantiates one of the dates of composi- 
tion of the work viz. A. D. 1489. The other date viz. A. D. 1623 
which is the result of taking 1545 to belong to Saka era is ob- 
viously wrong owing to other facts pointed out by me, all of 
which tend towards Sa?wat 1545 as the correct date of composi- 
tion of the work, 


mem e i e i Maa 





3. Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 117 ijs 
2, Chromcles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, by E. Thomas, p. 356 


REVIEWS 


THE ORIGIN OF SAIVISM AND ITS HISTORY IN THE 
TAMIL LAND :— By K. R. SUBRAMANIAN, LECTURER IN 
HISTORY, MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE, VIZIANAGRAM,' MADRAS 
1929 ; pp. 82 


This little book was published as a supplement to the Madras - 
University Journal The work is divided into four Paris 
Part 1 deals with the origin and significance of Phallic worship, 
wherein the conclusion is set forth that. the noient and pro- 
bably un-Arysn people called Nagas, whose sway once . extended 
even beyond the limits of the Bharatavarsa, are to be identified 
with the “ Si$nadevas " referred to in the Rgveda, to whom 
snake as an emblem or totem was sacred. The author, on the evi- 
dence of certain remains brought: to light by Brute Foote, thinks 
that this Phallic cult is Neolithic and preceded the matriarchal 
stage of Sakti-worship. Siva, according to.Mr. Subramanian, is an 
un-Aryan, un-Vedic and probably a trans-Himslyan God, whose 
symbol is the Linga, as the source of creation and destruction, 
- from out of which the iden of the Buddhist. Stipa was developed. 

The story of a Saiva from South India who, upon obtaining from 
the train his first distant view of London dominated by St. 
Paul's Cathedral, averred that the Londoners rnüst be worship- 
‘pers of the Phallus, as they had erected such क magnificent form 
of that emblem in their midst, need no longer, after this, be 
disbelieved, -- Part II deals with ‘Buddhist and Jaina remains in 
the Tamil Nadu. ' This is a fully-doeumented part of the book 
wherein we are told that certain forms of Mahayana Buddhism 
and Later-Pandya Jainism owe a good deal to some of the South 
Indian " Bhakti ” cults. And since the “ new Brahmanism in- 
corporated in itself some-of the essentials " of the Bhakti 
doctrine, that bridged the-way for the absorption of the Bud- 
- dhists and the Jains by Brahmanism, Part II discusses the 
evolution of the architectural style of. Tamil temples, Both 
temples and temple-worship, the author tells’ us, were un-Aryan, 
and since the templesworship idea w&s'on'tfie Soutlr adopted alike 


ov 
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by Buddhivea, Jaini, and ‘Brahmanism, it was responsible for 

evoking के spirit of Pivad-fnindedness so different from the later 

acrinionions, sectarianism as between the Saivas and the Vaisna- 
vas, Worship eame 80 he purifled. of its bloody rites and other. 
revolting prácticos, the great Sathkarea and his successors having 

‘played pot an insignificant part in this purification.. The con- 
oluding Part recounts the way in which this ‘purified worship 
came to be gradually. invaded by the sectarian spirit. The book 

goneludes with a short bibliography and index. The author does 

not seem £o have made use of sources other than English and 

Sanskrit or Tamil, even such an important German work as Arb- 

manys Rudra finding no mention therein. The work is credite- 

bls and fhonghi~provoking, even where one is forced to dis- 

agree with ‘the guthor . 


8. X. B.. 


Wo pede um . $ १८ ४ 


THE VIKRAMORVASIVA OF KALIDASA WITH THE Com- 
MENTARY OALLED KUMARAGIRIRAJIYA ‘OF KATAYAVEMA, — 
WOR THR FIRST TIME CRITICALLY EDITED BY PROF, CHARU 
DEVA SHASTRI, LAHORE, 1929 


In kis edition undertaken for the Bombay: Sanskrit Sories, 

"ह. P, Bandit had given in the Notes. occasional extracts from 
Katayavenia’s commentary. Pandit thought of Katayavema as - 
a careful, scrupulous, and exact scholar. It is therefore rather 
strange that nobody before Professor Charu Deva Shastri thought 
of undertaking ७ complete edition of that Commentary, .To this 
firat edition of the Commentary the learned Lahore Professor has 
appended an Introduction, English Translation, and Notes, and 
even 8 Glossary where all the difficult words to be found on each 
page of the text are given with their English equivalents, in the 
order of their oteurrence on the page. This is spoon-feeding the 
students with a vengence!.Noq definite views about Kalidàsa's 
date ave put forth fri the introduction, The Northern recension 
of the Fontth Ack with the Prikrit songs is practically ignored, 
although much, can be said in favour of the authenticity of the 
major part ef it, Prof Ghari Deva Shastri ‘has mainly followed 
Pandit’s text and injerpretation, . In a few places he has preferred 
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the text -of Katayavama to that adopted by Peadit ; and: although 
the reasons for the preference are often subjective, in an edition 
of Katayavema’s commentary we cannot. expect the author. to 
give a text other than the one .commented upon by the com- 
' mentator. The total absence of diacritical marks. .n ® “critica. 
edition ( whatever the reasons for the same) cannos be anything 
but irritating, as also the eschewing of all Prakrii words from 
the Glossary. All the same we welcome this. first edition of 
Katayavema’s Commentary on the Vikramervasiva, and trust 
` that the author will endeavour to reseue.othor commentaries of 
the same commentator from their undeserved oblivicn. 


S, ह. B. 


THE RUKMINIKALYANA MAHAKAVYA OF SRE BAJA- 
CUDAMANI DIKSITA; WITH THE COMMENTARY OP SRI 
BALAYAJNAVEDESVARA : EDITED BY THE PASDIIS OF THE 
ADYAR LIBRARY, ADYAR, 1929. 


This is the first edition of a Sanskrit Küvya prodnoed in 
South India towards the end of the sixteenth and-the baginning 
of the seventeenth century by one of that large mimber of emi 
nent Sanskrit Poets and Philosophers belonging to the so-called 
Golden Age of Sanskrit Revival in recent times nadar the auspices 
of the Nayaka Kingdoms at Vellore, Penukonds, Ginges; Tanjore, 
and Madura which flourished upon the ruins of the Vijeyanagars 
Empire. The most prominent figure in that galaxy is mo doubt 
the famous Saiva Vedintin, Appaye Diksit&. Theée-auther of ths 
present Kavya seems to have been a prodigy, as he £g skid to 
have composed a Sanskrit Natika at the early 3888-00 six: “He was 
a poly-histor and touched practically all branches of Sanskrit. 
Literature, and Philosophy. Over 27 works of,his, stall amd 
large, are known by name, only about a dozen of them: being now 
extant, amongst them the present artifical Doéert:ix ken captos, 
of which only the first two are presented fur the book ander 
review, &ecompanied by a profuse and Jesiwed’ Ssnsketh ‘oom: 
mentary of Bélayajiavedesvars' written ‘ih act 1829. The - 
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publication is preceded by, an Apologia by ‘Prof. C. Kunhan Raja 
pleading for the study of even artificial Sanskrit Poetry of the 
type of the work under review, as it can minister to the delecta- 
tion of a few eonnoissers and can enable us to form the picture 
of an age where such literary productions were regarded as the 
height of one's literary aspirations. The verse is loaded with 
learning, lacks prasüda, and is after all only a second-rate pro-: 
duction. A little ,of it by way of variety can be tolerated, 
although it must be pointed out that there is yet so much of. 
first-rate unpublished literature erying out for light from the 
shelves of many a public and private library in South India, that 
even such a slight diversion of the energy and the funds for an 
admittedly-second-class work can legitimately arouse mild protest. 
The editing and the printing is quite good and in keeping with 
the traditional excellence of Adyar publications, ` ` 


S. K. B. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN OHRONOLOGY 
BY 
K. G. SANKAR, B. A, B. L, 


The chronology of Ancient India still remains ursettted. The 
devoted labours of generations of Indian and foreign scholars 
have apparently only added to the already existirg confusion. 
This is due in part at least to the exclusive reliance on one set of 
chronicles, Greek, Buddhist, Jain or Hindu. Foreign scholars, 
for instance, who are unduly critical where Indian accounts are 
eoncerned, err on the side of credulity when dealing with 
Greek or Chinese accounts. They assume that indigenous 
accounts are bound to,be biassed and prefer the Greek and 
Chinese chronicles as more impartial and truthful. But love of 
truth and impartiality cannot be the monopoly of any one race 
or nation and prejudice may be as detrimental to the discovery 
of truth as patriotism. The object cf this paper is t» attempt, if 
possible, to solve some leading problems of early Indian chrono- 
logy by dealing criticaily and impartially with all available 
materials, free irom the extremes of credulity and prejudice, and 
as far as possible unswayed by any motive other than the love 
of historie truth, 


The prime need in such an investigation is a fixed starting 
point, from which we may work backwards and forwards. Sir 
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William Jones claimed to have laid the foundation of Indian 
chronology by his discovery of the identity of Sandrokottos 
with Oandragupta Maurya and his claim has been almost uni- 
versally admitted as true. This identity is not indeed as axiom- 
atic as it is generally believed to be and stands in need of 
confirmation from other sources, But it can be established 
beyond all reasonable doubt and it serves as a rough and ready 
starting-point for early Indian chronology. Tt therefore deserves 
a closer examination than it has received hitherto. 


This identity rests on the Greek accounts of Alexander’s in 
vasion of India, None of the contemporary accounts, however, 
has come down to us. This is not, perhaps such a great loss as 
one would imagine, as, in the opinion of Strabo (19 a. 0. ), the 
writers of those accounts were all a set of liars, of whom only a 
few managed now and then to stammer out some words of truth. 
Such a sweeping censure may not be entirely deserved, as most 
of these chroniclers were perhaps more credulous than dishonest ; 
but still the fact, serves to minimise their importance. In the 
absence of the original accounts, the value of the existing chro" 
nieles, must, it is'obvious, depend upon the fidelity with which 
they reproduce their sources and the extent of critical faculty 
they bring to bear upon such material. Prof. Freeman examines 
them and decides that Arrian alone, of them all, stands the 
test |, 


The Greek obronicles that bear on the identity of Sandrokottos 
are :— 


1. Diodorus Siculus (1st Cent. B.C.), 2. Strabo (19 A, C). 
9. Quintus Curtius (lst Cent. A, ©. ) 4. Plutarch (1st Cent. 
A. C), 5. Arrian (2nd Cent. A. C), 6. Athenaios ( 3rd 
Cent. A.C.) and 7. Justin ( 4th Cent. A. C). They have 
first to be examined separately and the account sifted from them 
has then;to be compared with the available Indian sources, to 
arrive at the final approximation to truth. For convenience, 
they are quoted as translated by J. W. Me Crindle in his /nva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great. 


1 Historical Essays, second series, third edition, pp. 183-184. 
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Diodorus writes! ^" He ( Alexander) had obtained from 
Phegeus a description of the country beyond the Indus. First 
camé a desert, which it would take 12 days to traverse; beyond 
this was the river called the Ganges, wLich had a width of 
thirty-two stadia, and a greater depth than any ozher Indian 
river; beyond this again were situated the dominions of the 
nation of the Praisioi and the Gandaridae, whose king 
Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 
2000 chariots and 4000 elephants trained and equipped for 
war. Alexander, distrusting these statements, sent for Poros 
and questioned him as to their accuracy. Poros assured him of 
the correctness of the information, but added that the king of the 
Gandaridae was a man of quite worthless character, and .held in 
no respect, as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This 
man, the king’s father, was of a comely person; and of him the 
queen had become deeply enamoured. The old king having been 
treacherously murdered by his wife, the suécession had devolved 
on him who now reigned. ” 


This account is simple and straight-forward. The Praisioi and 
the Gandaridae evidently formed a single nation in Alexander’s 
time and had a common king Xandrames. The Pra:sioi are the 
Pracyas ( Magadha ), and according to Pliny? and Ptolemy", 
the Gandaridae ( more correctly Gangaritae- Sarskrit Ganga- 
rastra ) were a tribe of the Kalingas, who dwelt about the mouths 
of the Ganges. Xandrames evidently stands for Candramas, and 
his army was constituted of the four Hindu elements, has/lyasva- 
rathapadati ( elephants, horse, chariots and infantry). Candramas 


-was believed to be born of a barber to the queen of the late 
murdered king. 


Strabo ( 2. 1. 9 ) says nothing of Xandrames, but mentions the 
embassy of Megasthenes from Seleukos to Sandrokottos and of 
Deimachos to his son Amitrochates ( Sanskrit Amitragh&ta ). 
Seleukos was & general of Alexander. Amitrochates cannot be iden- 


- tified with any known Indian king and may have been only a 





1 Bibliotheca Historica ( 17. 93 ). 
2 Natural History ( 6. 65). 
3 Geography ( Y. 1. 81). 
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title. But Sandrokottos evidently stands for Candragupta, and 
the identity is seen more clearly in the form Sendrokoptos found - 
in Athensios'. The Gupta kings of this name are known to have 
lived several centuries later. 80 the Sandrokottos of Greek 
chronicles must be identified with Candragupta Maurya. Strabo 
says further (15. 2) that Seleukos crossed the Indus and tried 
to recover Alexander's Indian provinces, but had to cede tc 
Sandrokottos the entire country east of the Hindukush in 
exchange for 500 elephants and to enter into a matrimonial alli- 
ance with him. This result of the encounter between Seleukos 
and Sandrokottos is confirmed by Appian *, and the matrimonial 
alliance between them is mentioned in the Bhawisya Purana 

(3. 6. 43) also, which says that Candragupta Maurya married the 
daughter of the Persian King Sulüva ( Seleukos). The identity 
therefore of Sandrakottos with Candragupta Maurya may be 
taken as established. 


The account of Quintus Curtius is more detailed.* ^" The king 
( Alexander ) made a halt of two days with this prince ( Phegeus ), 
designing on the third day to cross the river, the passage of which 
was difficult, not only from its great breadth, but also because its 
channel was obstructed with rocks. Having therefore requested 
Phegeus to tell him what he wanted to know, he learnt the fol- 
lowing particulars. Beyond the river lay exensive deserts which 
it would take eleven days to traverse. Next came the Ganges, 
the largest river in all India, the further bank of which was in- 
habited by two nations, the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose 
king Aggrames kept in the field, for guarding the approaches to 
his country, 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2000 four- 
horsed chariots, and what was the most formidable force of all, 
- a troop of elephants which he said ran up to the number of 3000. 
All this seemed to the king to be incredible, and he therefore asked 
Poros, who happened to be in attendance, whether the account was 
true. He assured Alexander in reply that, as far as the strength of 
the nation and kingdom was concerned, there was no exaggeration 





1 Deipnosophists ( c. 18 d ). 
2 Syriake ( 6. 55). 
8 History of Alexander (9. 2) 
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in the reports, but that the present king was not merely a man ori- 
ginally of no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. 
His father was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off hunger by 
his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treackerously mur- 
dered his sovereign ; and, then under the pretence of acting as 
guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme autho- 
rity, and, having put the young princes to death, begot the 
present king who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, as 
he rather took after his father than conducted himse.f as the occu- 
: pant of a throne.” 


There is substantial agreement between the accounts of Dio- 
dorus and Quiutus Curtius, but the differences 873 noteworthy. 
Besides minor discrepancies like Gangaridae for Gendaridae, and 
Aggrames for Xandrames, and in the number of ris elephants, 
Curtius gives details not found in Diodorus. Xandrames’ father 
is said to have been almost in a starving condit*on, when the 
queen's favour raised him to a position of trust near her husband, 
which he abused to murder him ( Diodorus ascribes the murder 
to the queen herself) and his minor sons, under tke pretence of 
acting as their guardian; and to usurp the realm fo» himself ; and 
Xandrames himself is said to have been born cnly after the 
murder of the late king. If Diodorus and Curtius followed the 
same authorities, as their substantial agreement indicates, it is 
. not easy to understand why the former omits to give any of these 
details on which Curtius dilates. It seems therefore that Curtius 
was trying to improve upon the original story, found intact in 
Diodorus. 


Plutarch, in his turn, contributes ! to the growth of the Sandro 
kottos legend, which attains its final stage in Justir. “The battle 
with Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedonigns, and made 
them very unwilling to advance further into India. For as it 
was with the utmost difficulty they had beaten Bim when the 
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1 Life of Alexander ( c. 62 ). 
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army he led amounted only to 20,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
they now most resolutely. opposed Alexander, when he insisted that 
they should cross the Ganges. This river, they heard, had’ a 
breadth of two-and-thirty stadia, and a depth of 100 fathoms, 
while its farther banks were covered all over with armed men, 
horses and elephants, For the kings of the Gandaridae and the 
Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him with an army of 
80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 war chariots and 6000 fighting 
elephants. Nor was this an exaggeration, for not long afterwards 
Androkottos, who had by that time mounted the throne, presented 
Seleukos with 500 elephants, and overran and subdued the whole 
of India with an army of 600,000 men. .....- Androkottos himself, 
who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards 
used to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession 
of the whole country since the king was hated and despised by his 
subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness 
of his origin.” 


Alexander’s troops are here said to have become depressed, not 
when Alexander wanted to cross the Hyphasis (Beas), but soon 
after the battle with Poros, and, rather inconsistently, when he 
insisted on their crossing the Ganges. The Gangaridae and the 
Prasii are said to have had different kings, and both are actually 
said to have been waiting on the farther banks of the Ganges with 
their entire army. The strength of this army is here raised from 
20,000 to 80,000 horse, from 2000 to 8000 chariots, and from 3000 
or 4000 to 6000 elephants. These facts are enough to cast doubts 
on Plutarch’s reliability. He adds that Sdndrokottos gained the 
throne after Alexander’s invasion of India, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants and subdued the whole of India, and had, in 
his youth, met Alexander in person, and afterwards used to de- 
clare that Alexander could have easily conquered the whole 
country, as the king was hated and despised for his wickedness 
and mean origin. In the first place, by merely saying that 
Sandrokottos presented Seleukos with 500 elephants without 
referring at the same time to the cession by Seleukos of the entire 
country east of the Hindu Kusb, Plutarch betrays his racial bias. 
Again the statement that Sandrokottos conquered the whole of 
India cannot be accepted as true, in the face of the fasts that, 
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even in the times of his grandson Priyadarsi, the Tamil kingdoms 
were independent, and that, as we learn from tke latter’s rock- 
edict No, 13, even Kalinga was unconquered tiM his 8th year. 
If, again, it is true that Sandrokottos used te declare that 
Alexander could easily have conquered Eastern Irdia, Alexander 
must have loomed as large in the eyes of the Indiens as in those 
of his own people. In that case, it is certainly sfrange and in- 
explicable that Alexander’s raid should not have received even a 
casual notice in any Indian chronicle, Hindu, Buddhist or Jain. 
It is moreover rather suspicious that the opinion kere ascribed to 
Sandrokottos is by Diodorus and Curtius attributed to Poros, and 
the grounds for the opinion are the same — the: wickedness and 
the mean origin of the reigning king. Plutarch, vho had already 
assigned different kings to the Gangaridae and tae Prasii, here 
seems to imply that they had a common king, like Diodorus and 
Curtius. In the face of all these discrepancies, it is difficult to 
attach much weight to his statement that Sandrokottos had met 
Alexander in person before he gained the throne. l 


Arrian, who alone, in the opinion of Prof. Freeman, “ seems 
to have had at once the will and the power to exercise a discreet 
judgment upon the statements of those who went before him,” 
does not so much as mention the name of the king or the people, 
the strength of whose army dismayed the veteran troops of 
Alexander, if not Alexander himself. He contents himself with 
the following modest statement. .“ It was reported that the 
country beyond the Hyphasis was exceedingly fertile, and that 
the inhabitants were* good agriculturists, brave in war, and 
living under an excellent system of internal government, for the 
multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 

authority with justice and moderation. It was also reported 
that the people there had a greater number of elephants than the 
other Indians, and that those were of superior size and courage, *' 
Arrian's desire to avoid dilating on the enemy’s strength is 
evident, but his honesty gives us a clue to the real reason of 
Alexander’s retreat. All the Greek accounts azree regarding 
the strength of the country east of the Ganges, bat, while other 





1 Anabasis ( 5. 25). : 
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writers believe in Alexander’s chances of success, on the ground 
that its king, being wicked and low-born, was unpopular, Arrian 
lays stress on the prosperity of the country and the justice .and 
moderation of its government. We have thus to choose between 
Arrian and the other Greek authors; and the choice is not in the 
least degree difficult, Alexander in fact must have felt more | 
relieved than angry, when his troops refused to advance further, 
as he could retreat without damage to his military reputation. 
The resistance encountered by him, when he had to fight only 
disunited petty tribes, leaves no room to doubt the result of the 
contest, if he had to face the entire strength of a popular and 
powerful king of Magadha. Arrian adds (5.6) that Megasth- 
enes, by his own statement, frequently visited Sandrokottos and 
thus confirms his synchronism with Seleukos, Athenaios ( 14. 
67) too points to the same conclusion by making their sons 
Amitrochates and Antiochos contemporaries of each other. 


Justin, claiming to base his account. on Pompeius Trogus 
(1st century A.C.), begins! by making Alexander conquer the 
Prasidae and the Gangaridae (whom the other accounts represent 
as having dismayed Alexander's troops) “ after defeating their 
armies with great slaughter ", and says that, when Alexander 
reached the Cuphites ( evidently a river in Utopia ), where the 
enemy, ( necessarily unnamed ) awaited him with 200,000 ca- 
valry ( he evidently specialised in cavalry and had no use even 
for the much dreaded elephants), his troops refused to advance 
further. After this veracious account, the legend of Sandro- 
kottos follows (15.4). “ Seleukos Nicator waged many wars 
in the east after the partition of Alexander’s empire among his 
generals. He first took Babylon, and then with his forces 
augmented by victory subjugated the Bactrians. He then passed 
even into India, which after Alexander’s death as if the yoke of 
servitude had been shaken off from its neck, had put his -prefects 
to death. Sandrokottos was the leader who achieved their 
freedom, but after his victory he forfeited by his tyranny all 
title to the name of liberator, for he oppressed with servitude the 
very people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 
He was born in humble life, but was prompted to aspire to 








1 Historiae Philippicae ( 12. 8).- 
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royalty by an omen significant of an august destiny. For when 
by his insolent behaviour he had offended Alexander, and was 
ordered by that king to be put to death, he sought safety by a 
speedy flight. When he lay down overcome witk fatigue and 
had fallen into a dees sleep, a lion of enormous size, approaching 
the slumberer licked with its tongue the sweat whish oozed pro 

fusely from his body, and, when he awoke, quietly took its 
departure. If was this prodigy which first inspired him with 
the hope of winning the throne, and so, having col_ected a band 
of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government. When he was thereafter preparing io attack 
Alexander’s prefects, a wild elephant of monstrous size approach- 
ed him, and, kneeling submissively like a tame elopaant, received 
him on to its back and fought vigorously in front of the army. 
Sandrokottos, having thus won the throne,was reign:ng over India, 
when Seleukos was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos, having made a treaty with him and otherwise 


settled his affairs in the east, returned home to prosecute the war 
with Antigonos "*. 


It is perhaps cruel to dissect this beautiful legend, but so 
much history has been built on the basis of this passage that it 
is necessary to examine how much of it is true. The prodigies 
of the lion licking the sweat off the body of Sandroxottos, and the 
wild elephant voluntarily receiving him on its bask, both being 
of monstrous or enormous size, u.ay perhaps be passed over. 
But Justin, who thus shows his love of curious details, 
omits to state in what way Sandrokottos had offended Alexander 
(the emendation of Alexandrum to Nandrum is gratuitous ), and 
how they happened to meet at all. Justin's love of the miracul- 
ous is seen also in his legend of Seleukos ( in the same chapter ), 
whom he makes out to be a physical son of Apollo, citing in 
proof thereof the anchormark on the thighs of Seleukos and all 
his successors. Stripped of the miraculous de:ails, and the 
apocryphal meeting of Sandrokottos and Alexender, Justin’s 
narrative may be thus summed up. Sandrokottos was of humble 
birth, but, with the aid of some wild tribes, he captured the throne 
of Magadha, and after Alexander’s death, he killed the Greek 


prefects and recovered the Punjab. In the meantime, Seleukos 
; : 
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had taken Babylon and Bactria, and sought to reconquer the 
Indian border, but was forced to give up his ciaims, and, after 
concluding a treaty with Sandrokottos, he turned back ageinst 
Antigonos. . The passage quoted clearly indicates that the 
accession of Sandrokottos was prior to his recovery of 
of the Punjab. Justin’s reluctance to admit the defeat of Seleukos 
may be seen from the terms of his reference to the encounter. 
The Greek chronicles all seem to bear unwilling testimony to the 
greatness of Sandrbkottos, though they do not stoop to deny or 
ignore the facts. If the story of Alexander’s meeting with Sandro. 
kottos be discredited, we cannot say from the Greek chronicles 
alone whether the accession of Sandrokottos was prior or subse- 
quent to Alexander's invasion, or whether he was or was not 
identical with Xandrames 


The Indian accounts of Candragupta may now be compared 
The earliest of these is the Prhat-kathü of Gunadbya. This work 
has not survived, but two Sanskrit versions of it are available, 
the Prhat-katha-mafijari of Ksemendra and the Kathü-sarit-sügara. 
of Somadeva. ‘Both belong to the 1lth century A. 0, and the 
latter claims ( 1. 1, 3 & 10) to be absolutely faithful in substance 
to the original. Gunadhya was a contemporary of Satavahana of . 
, Pratisthàna ( Paithana ), the adopted son of Dipakarni ( 1.6), who 
may be identified with Andhra Simuka for various reasons. In - 
the first place, Sitavahana seems to have been a title of Simuka, 
but the dynastic name ( Kula) of the Ándhra kings Kanha and 
Gotamiputra’. S&tavühana must therefore be identical with the 
first Andhra king Simuks. He is said to have got the name, 
because he was found by Dipakarui riding a yatsa named Sata in 
the form of alion( 1.6). The introduction of the lion into the 
story is evidently an attempt to explain his personal name 
Simhaka ( Prakrit Simuka); and, as Dipakarni is not included 
in the 30 Andhras named in the Puranas, he must have preceded, 
them all. The Puranas (cited, throughout this paper, from F. E. 
Pargiter's Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kaii Age) uniformly 
state that Simuka came to power by killing Sugarman, the last 








1 Liider’s List of Brahmi Inscriptions in Epigraphia Indica ( Vol. 10 
app. nos. 1113, 1118, 1123 & 1144) 9 
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Kanva king, and destroying the remnants cf Suhga power in 
Malva, while, according to the Kalpa-pradipa of Jinaprabhasiri 
(c. 1300 A.c.), Sitavahana, born in a potter's house at Paithana, 
rose to power by driving off from that city Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, who was famed as Sakari ( foe of Sakas) and as the founder 
of the Samvat era of 58 B. C, Vikramaditya seems therefore to 
have been the title of a later Sunga king of Malva. According to 
Jinaprabha, Sakti-kumara was the son and Südraka was the 
minister of Satavahans. This statement is’ confirmed by the 
evidence of inscriptions ( Lüders Nos. 1112 & 1117), which refer 
` to an early Andhra prince Sakti-Sri Kumarae The identity there- 
fore of Sétavahana with Simuka may be taken as established, and 
he and his protege Gupadhya must have lived about the end of 
the lst century B.C. According to the Prabandha-cintimani of 
Merutunga ( c. 1300 A. 0. ), Satavahans compiled Güthü-sapta-sati, 
to which Bana gives high praise in the metrical introduction to 
his Harsa-carita, ascribing it to Sátav&hana. The work, however, 
ascribes itself to Hala Kavivatsala (1.3), From this statement, 
it has been inferred that the author of the work was the 17th king 
of the Andhra dynasty, named Hala. But Hala was a paryaya 
(synonym) of Sala, Salivahana and Satavahana, according to 
Hemacandra, Desi-niima mālā and Trikünda$esa. The Güthü-sapta- 
fati, therefore, may be the work of Simuka Sdtavahana himself, or 
his later descendant Hala. The colophon to the Bundi manu- 
script of the work, noticed in Dr. Peterson's 7 hird Report ( p. 349 ) 
definitely ascribes the work to king S&tavàhana, known also as 
Satakarna, Kavivatsala and Hala, who was the ruler of Pra- 
tisthàna and Kuntala, the son of Dvipikarna, the husband of 
Malayavati, to whom he owed his learning and the patron of 
Sarvavarman, the author of Kalapa (or Katantra) and of Guna 
dhya, the author of Brhat-Kathd. Every one of these details is 
confirmed by other evidence, For instance, the ascription of the 
.work to Sdtavahana is confirmed by Bana, Rajasekhara, Meru- 
tubga and some manuscripts of the G@th@-sapta-sat7; and, as seen 
above, the ascription to Hala Kavivatsala, is found in the body 
of the work. The title of Satakarna is confirmed by the title 
Satakarni ( descendant of Satakarna )of many of his successors, 
and by Vatsyayana, who, a little incorrectly, ascribes the title 
Satakarni to Satavahana of Kuntala, who killed his queen Malaya- 
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vati by accident.  Pratisthàna is mentioned as Satavahana's 

capital by Somadeva (1.6), Merutunga, Rajasekhara and the 

Anekirtha-Kairavakara-Kaumudi. Kuntala is mentioned as his 
country by Vatsyayana, and in the last verse of the Bundi manus- 
cript. It was also the persenal name of an Andhra King. That 
Satavahane was the son of Dvipikarna ( more correctly Dipakarni ) 
has been seen already from the evidence of Somadeva, who also 
mentions, with Vatsyayana, Malayavati, as his queen. Somadeva 
also tells us how Satavahana made a mistake, through his 
ignorance of Sanskrit grammar, and, piqued by Malayavati 
laughing at it, he learnt Sanskrit grammar, with the aid of Sarva- 
varman, who composed his Kü/üpa or Kaiantra for his master's 
benefit, and how Satavahana, after neglecting at first the Brhat- 
Katha, because it was written in the Paisdci dialect, later on 
came to repent of his neglect and appreciate its beauty. It is 
therefore clear that the G'üfha sapta-$al? was compiled by Simuka 
himself and not his descendent Hala ; and it is significant that, 
while the work generously refers to Vikramáditya's generosity 
in the past tense (5, 64 ), Saláhana ( S&liv&hana) is himself re- 
ferred to as a living king (5.67). The work must therefore 
have been compiled after Vikramáditya's death. The date thus 
arrived at for Satavahana is confirmed by Rajasekharastiri, who 
says definitely, in his Prabandha Kosa, that Vikramaditya came 
470 years after Mahavira’s death, i. e. in 528-470 = 58 B.C, 
and that Sátavàhana was his contemporary. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar is inclined to ascribe a later date to the Gathi-sapia-sali on 
the ground that it mentions Tuesday (3.'61) snd Radhika (1.89). 

But it has not been proved beyond reasonable doubt that week- 
day names and Radhika were unknown in the Ist century B.C. 

On the other hand, their mention in the Güthü-sapta-$at? should 
be sufficient to disprove the later dates ascribed to their origin 

by modern scholars. Doubts cannot be entertained as to the 
genuineness of these references on the ground that the work was 
amplified in later times by the addition of many more güfhüs, as 

they are found in the text adopted by the commentator Ganga- 
dhara, which contains just 70) güthüs, if we exclude the last 








क aaa 


1 Kama stra (2. 7. 28 ). 
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verse ( colophon ) of each gataka. There is therefore no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the Gathd-sapta-saii, or the references 
therein to Vikramaditya, Tuesday and Radhika. The date of 
the Brhat-Katha has thus been proved to be the Ist century B. C., 
and it is therefore the earliest available Indian authori'y on the 
History of Candragupta. 


The legend of Candragupta, as related by Gunidhya, is as 
follows :— Indradatta, a pupil of Varsa, and a co-pupil of Panini, 
Katyadyana, Vararuci and Vyádi, asked by his master a large sum 
as guru-daksina (master’s remuneration ), went to Ayodhya to 
apply for it to Nanda, who was reputed to have had 99 crores of 
gold, but found him just dead. He, however, hit upon the idea of 
transfusing his own spirit into Nanda's body and giving Vara- 
ruci the needed sum, while Vyàdi was to guard his own body. 
But the minister Sakatala suspected a trick, when he found the 
miserly Nanda growing suddenly generous, but, in view of his 
master’s son Candragupta being still a child, he found means of 
preventing Indradatta reverting to his own body, by burning it 
under the pretence of disposing of dead bodies. Indradatta 
thereupon ordered Sakatala with all his sons to be thrown into 
a dry well with inadequate food. The sons of Sakatala all gave 
up their food to their father that he might live to avenge their 
death. Vararuci, unwilling to shoulder the burden of government 
alone as [ndradatta's minister, persuaded him to reinstate Saka- 
tala. Indradatta, then resigning the administration to these two 
ministers, gave himself up to enjoyment as Yogananda. Vara- 
ruci then incurred his suspicion and displeasure by referring to 
a mark on the body of his queen, and was ordered to be killed. 
But Sakatala contrived to hide him till the king repented of his 
hasty and unjust order, when Vararuci, in his turn, was re 
instated. But, in the meantime, his relations, hearing a false 
report of his death, had given up their lives. This circumstance, 
combined with the growing tyranny of Yogananda, made him 
retire disgusted into private life. Sakatala then succeeded, with 
Canakya’s aid, in destroying Yogananda and his son Hiranya- 
gupta and reinstating Candragupta on his father’s throne ( 1.4.45 ), 
Allowing for the romantic frame-work, the story may be boiled 
down to yield us valuable data. On the death of the rich Nanda, 
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an impostor succeeded him, but the minister Sakatala later on 
killed him with Canakya’s aid, and reinstated Nanda’s ‘son 
Candragupta. f 


Next in time, the Purāņas only say that Mahānandi was 
succeeded by his Südra son Mahapadma Nanda, who destroyed 
all Ksattriya dynasties, and, with his 8 sons Sumālya or Sukalpa 
and others, ruled for 100 years, and that Kautilya (Canakya 
Visnugupta) uprooted them all and anointed Candragupte 
Maurya’. Mahapadma Nanda of the Puranas is said to have 
been so called, because he was lord of wealth to the extent of a 
Mahápadma, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
genuine Nanda of the Brhat-kathd. Like Mahapadma, Pürvananda 
(the genuine Nanda) too is said to have been a Sidra ( 1. 4. 114 ). 
Mahàpadma is said fo have destroyed Ksattriya dynasties and 
annexed their kingdoms, while Ayodhya is included in Purver 
nanda’s kingdom. Their identity is therefore almost certain. 
But the accounts of their successors are different. While Pūrva- 
nanda was succeeded by the impostor Yogananda, Mahapadms is 
said to have been succeeded by his 8 sons, the Nava Nandas. 
The truth seems to be, as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal surmised, that Yoga- 
nanda was called Navananda ( New Nanda) to distinguish him 
from his predecessor, and this term was misunderstood in later 
times to mean 9 Nandas, and thus 8 sons came to be given to 
Mabapadms to make up the number. But only one of them is 
named, an indication that only one king was known to have 
come between Mahapadma and Candragupta. Sumalya or 
Sukalpa was perhaps a title of Yogananda. About the part 
played by Canakya in uprooting Nava-Nanda and reinstating 
Candragupta, the Puranas agree only in part with the Brhat- 
Katha, for, while in the latter he is only an agent of Sakatala, 
the Puranas make him the chief actor in the tragedy. Again, 
while the Brhat-Kathd, makes Candragupta the son of Pūrva- 
nauda, the Puranas only call him a Maurya, which may be the 
clan name of Candragupta’s mother. The commentary on the 
Visnu Purdna however, interprets the term to mean the ‘son of 
Mura’ (the supposed name of the mother of Candragupta). 





1 Vigna Purdna (4 24); Bhagavata Purána (12,1), 
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We may now turn to the Matdvaméa (5th century A. C. ). Its 
account of Candragupta’s rise to power as translated by Dr. 
Geiger (5.14. 17) is as follows:— “The sons of Kalasoka were 
ten brothers, twenty-two years did they reign. «Afterwards, the 
nine Nandas were Kings in succession ; they too reigned twenty- 
two years. Then did the Brahmans Canakya anoint a glorious 
youth, known by the name Candragupta, as king over all Jambu- 
dvipa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas, when, filled with bitter 
hate, he had slain the ninth Dhanananda". It will be shown 
later on that Kalasoka and his ten sons stand for Nandivardhana 
and Maha-Nandi. The above account-is essentially the same as 
that of the Puranas. All Indian accounts agree that Canakya 
was insulted by the Nanda who preceded Candragupta, and that, 
in revenge, he uprooted the Nanda and anointed Candragupta. 
The story found in the Srhat-Katha is that Sakataéla found 
Canakya tearing up by the root and turning to aches a blade of 
grass that had hurt his foot. Thinking that he had found the 
man he wanted, Sakatils invited Canakya to a Sraddha feast in 
the house of Yogananda, but secretly gave orders to substitute 
another Brahmans Subandhu. When Canakya came and found 
there was no place for him, he was furious and vowed not to tie 
up his locks of hair until he had uprooted Nanda ( Yogananda ). 
Sakatala then rersuaded him of his own innocence in the affair, 
and had Yogananda and his son Hiranyagupta destroyed by 
getting Canakya to perform certain magical rites. The other 
Indian accounts vary in details, but give substantially the same 
story. But the Maha@vamsa alone says, with later Buddhist 
writers, that Candragupta was a Moriya by birth, The Moriyas 
are well known as a Ksattriya clan allied to the Sakyas; and 
Candragupta’s mother may have come of that clan, which may 
have helped Candragupta to gain the throne; or Candragupta 
may have only claimed kinship with that clan. The Mahdvathsa 
again disagrees with the Brhat- Katha and the Puranas in making 
the rich Nanda ( Dhana Nanda) the last, instead of the first, of 
the Nandas and follows the Puranas in interpreting Nava Nanda 
to mean 9 Nandas. The commentary on the Mahüvarda, which 
referring on chapter 5 to a schism of 1144 A. B. ( after Buddhas 
death ), cannot date earlier than the 7th century A. ©., adds that 
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Nanda was originally a bandit-chief and usurper, and that 
Candragupta was the son of a Moriya King, thereby contra 
dicting the Pur&nie account that Mahspadma was Mahánandi's 
son and the Brhat-Katha, which makes him Candragupta’s father. 
The still later Mahübodhivasa (ed. Pali Text Society, p. 98) 
comes out with the names ( evidently invented ) of all the 10 sons 
of Kalasoka and all the 9 Nandas. The sons of Kalasoka are 
said to have been named Bhadrasena, Korandavarna, Mangura, 
Sarvamjaha, Jalika, Ubhaka, Sarhjaya, Koravya, Nendivardhans, 
and Paücamake. The Nandas are said to have been named 
Ugrasena, Panduka, Pandugati, Bhitapale, Rastrapala, Govisa- 
naka, Dasasiddhaka, Kevatta, and Dhana. 


The evidence of ViS&khadatta's Mudra-Raksasa ( 6th century 
A. C. ) may now be considered, apart from the inconsistent details 
added by the late commentator Dhundhiraja ( 1713 A. C.) Accord- 
ing to the former, Canakya, also known as Kautilya and Visnu- 
gupta, insulted by Sarvarthasiddhi of Nandavaméa, lord of 
immense wealth, vowed his destruction and, with the aid of king 
Parvataka, besieged Pataliputra. Raksasa, minister of Nanda, 
finding it impossible to defend the city, secretly conveyed his 
master out of the city and, under pretence of surrendering the 
city, sought to destroy Canakya's protege Candragupta Maurya, 
a low-born son of Sarvarthasiddhi, who, even in his youth, had 
shown signs of hig future greatness. But Canakya foiled the 
schemes of Ráksasa and contrived instead to kill Parvataka to 
whom he had promised half the kingdom in return for his aid, 
and all the 9 Nandas. Raksasa, then, with the aid of Parvataka’s 
son Malayaketu, sought to take Pataliputra, but Canakya again 
succeeded in breaking their alliance, taking Malayaketu captive, 
and compelling Raksasa to become Candragupta’s minister. 
Visakhadatta follows the Puranas in making Canakya the chief 
88601, and not, as in the Brhat- Katha, merely an agent of Sakatala, 
but a new defender of the Nandas appears in Raksasa. Visakha- 
datta follows the later accounts in his interpretation also of the 
term Nava Nanda, and Candragupta, instead of being Pūrva 
Nenda’s son, becomes ‘the son of the last Nanda, whose name 
again is neither Yogananda nor Dhana Nanda, but Sarvartha- 
siddhi. ‘The Mlecchas also, Parvataka and Malayaketu, play 
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prominent parts as tools of the scheming Canakya and Raksasa. 
It is now hardly possible to say how much cf the drama 
is ‘history and how much dramatic invention. But the story 
of Canakya promising Parvataka half the kingdom for his 
aid in aitacking Pataliputra and then depriving him of his 
share by murder is confirmed by Hemacandra (12th cen- 
tury A.C.) in the 8th chapter of his Sthavirtivclicarita (also 
called Parisistaparva ). But Hemacandra digtorts the relations 
of the chief figures in the Brhat-Katha by making Vararuci a 
poet, his wife UpakoS& a courtesan, Candragupta the grandson 
of the protector of the King’s peacocks ( evidently to account for 
his name Maurya), and Canakya himself the son 5f Canin and 
his wife Canegvari of the village Canaka. On the other hand, 
Hemacandra follows the Zrhai-Kathü in assigning the prominent 
part to Sakat&la and in making Canakya merely Lis agent. It 
thus appears that the Candragupta legend grew beyond recogni- 
tion in India as in Greece, and that each later authcr adds details 
which, whatever their intention, by no means improve upon the 
original story. 

The truth seems to be that, after Mahdnandi’s death, his son 
by a Südra wife, Mahapadms succeeded him, and when the 
neighbouring kings, regarding him as an upstart, combined 
against him, he succeeded in destroying them and annexing their 
kingdoms. When he died, the youth of his son Candragupta was 
taken advantage of by an impostor Sumalys or Sukalpa to usurp 
the throne, but the minister Sakatala, with the aid of Cánakya 
and the Mleccha king Parvataks ( who may perhaps be identified 
with Parvata, an early king of Nepal, who is said tc have ruled 
a few generations after Buddha), succeeded in killing him and 
reinstating Candragapta Maurya. 

Now to collate the Indian with the Greek accounzs, who was 
Xandrames? Xandrames is evidently a Greek randering of 
Candramas, a synonym of Candra, The only king cf this name 
known to have ruled about the time of Alexander’s invasion is 
Candragupta Maurya, who is often called Candrasri or simply 
Candra in the Mudra-Raksasa (ed. Telang pp. 59, 61, 14, 75, 77, 84, 
94, 199, 214, and 265). It is therefore almost certain that 
Xandrames was identical with Candragupta ; and it is significant 
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that the names Aggrames, Xandrames and Gandrokottos do not 
all appear in the same accounts. The only author who says that 
Candragupta gained throne after Alexander's invasion ‘is 
the unreliable Plutarch. If therefore the Greek accounts 
of Xandrames tally with the Indian accounts of Candra- 
gupta, the identity may be taken as established. Diodorus | 
and Curtius say that Xandrames was a barber’s son, raised 
to the throne by .murdering his predecessor, while Candra- 
gupta was anointed after killing Sumalya or Sukalpa, and is 
known to have been of low birth on his mother’s side. She might 
have been of the barber caste, and the Greek accounts might 
have mistakenly transferred the caste to his father. Or Candra- 
gupta's father Mahapadma might have been born of a barber 
woman, Curiously enough, while the Puranas say that Maha- 
padma was born of a Sidra woman, the first of the 9 Nandas 
is said by Hemacandra to have been a barber’s son’. 1f this be 
true, ‘his son Candragupta would belong to the same caste, But 
as we have seen, Mahapadma was reputed to have been Mahi- 
nendi’s son, It seems therefore that the mother of Mahapadma or 
Candragupte was a barber woman, and that the Greek accounts 
and Hemaocandra give a distorted version of this fact. However 
this may be, if Arrian is to be believed, the low birth of 
Xandrames did not stand in the way of his power and popularity. 
There is thus no difficulty in accepting the identity of Xandrames 
and Sandrokottos with Candragupta, and it may be taken as 
established. 

We may now determine the date of his accession. His grand- 
son Priyadarsi Dharmasoka refers, in his Rock-edict No. 13, to 
his missions of dharma in the countries of his Greek neighbours 
Antichos, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander. The terms 
of his reference imply that they were all living at the time of the 
edict. Of these, Alexander (of Epirus) is known to have become 
King in 272 B. 0., and Magas (of Cyrene) to have died in 259 
B,C, Rock-edict No. 13 may therefore be definitely dated 
between 272 and 259 B.C. Now Asoka began to issue his edicts 
on dharma only from his 12th year (Pillar edict No, 6), and for 








4 BSthavirüvalicarita( 6. 281, 232 ). 
2 Cambridge Ancient History ( 7. 214 & 712). 
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the first time he appointed ministers ( Mahümütra) of dharma in 
his 13th year (Roek-edict No. 5). His missions to his Greek 
neighbours were evidently sent through such ministers, and, as 
will be seen presently, all the rock-edicts must be dated before 
the minor rock-edict No. 1, which will be proved to date from 
Priyadarsi’s 13th year. Rock-edict No. 13 may therefore be 
definitely dated in his 13th year. The years mentioned in Priya- 
darsi’s edicts must be current years, as in his 26th year he had 
made only 25 annual jail-deliveries (Pillar-edict No. 5). Thus 
12 years had elapsed since Privadarsi’s anointment, when rock- 
edict No, 13 was issued, and as its date must lie bezween 272 and 
259 B. ©., Priyadaréi's anointment may be dated between 272 + 
12 and 259 + 12 B.C, i e. between 284 and 271 B.C. The 
Puranas uniformly assign his father Bindus&ra 25 years, and his 
grandfather Candreupta 24 years, Candragupta's accession must 
therefore date between 284 + (94 + 25) and 27i + (24 + 25) 
B. C., 1. e. between 333 and 320 B. C. and if, as we have inferred, 
he was king of Magadha, when Alexander invaded India, the 
limits for his accession are 333 and 326 B.C. Again, as Candra- 
gupta was still ruling,when Seleukos invaded India some time after 
his taking Babylon and Bactria, and his assumpticn of the title 
‘King’ in 306 8. 0, Candragupta cannot have gained the throne 
before 306 + 24 = 3308.0, Thus Candragupta's accession must 
be dated between 330 and 326 B. C. 


The interval between the death of Mahavira and the anoint- 
ment of Candragupta is given by Hemacandra (8. 339) as 155 
years, and by Jinasena ( 783 A, ©.) and Merutunga ( c. 1300 A, C.) 
` as 215 years!. The two latter synchronise the anointment of 
Palaka of Avanti with the death of Mahavira. According to the 
Puranas, the 5 Pradyotas ruled altogether for 138 years, while 
their first king Pradyota, father of Palaka, alona ruled for 23 
years. The interval therefore between the anointment of Palaka 
and the death of the last king in the Pradyota list, Nandi- 
vardhana, is 115 years. According to the Maejjhima Nikaya 
( sutta 108), Ajātaśatru of Magadha, fearing en invasion by 
Pradyota, fortifed his capital Rajagrha. Again according to 








Jinasena ( 60. 488-89 ), Hemacandra (6. 236-43 ) and Merutunga, 


1 Harivaméa ( 60. 488-89 ) ; Therdvali, citing Prakrit githas, 
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Palaka of Avanti and Udayi of Magadha both died in the same 
year, 60 years after Mah&avira's death. It is thus clear that the 
Saisunagas aud Pradyotas were collateral dynasties ruling res- 
pectively over Magadha and Avanti. The last king in the Pra- 
dyota list, Nandivardh&na was therefore almost certainly identi- 
cal with the Sai$un&ga Nandivardhana. who seems in fact to 
have annexed Avanti on the death of Visákhayüpa, the 4th and 
last of the Pradyotas proper. Nandivardhana was, according to 
the Puranas, succeeded by Mahanandi, Mahapadma and Sumalya 
' or Sukalpa, who ruled respectively for 43, 28 or 88, and 12 or 
: 16 years. These figures explain the discrepancy between Hema- 
candra and other Jain authors. They all apparently omit the 
reign of Mahinandi, but, while the source oz which Hemacandra 
relies adopts 28 years for Mah&padma, that on which the other 
Jain authors rely adopted the higher figure of 88 years. Thus 
115 + 98 + 12 = 155 years, while 115 + 88 + 12 = 215 years. 
But in the later times of Jinasena, Hemacandra and Merutunga, 
the Jains had evidently lost the details making up these totals, 
and they accounted for them by arbitrarily giving Palaka a 
reign of 60 years, and the Nandas a reign of 95 or 155 years 
The omission of Mahanandi in their reckonings has led to the 
discrepancy ‘between their traditional date of 528 B.C. for the 
death: of Mahavira and the ascertained date of Candragupta 
Maurya. Rectifying this omission, the true interval between the 
death of Mahavira and the anointment of Candragupta would be 
115 + 48 + 28 + 12 or 16 = 198 or 202 years, as 88 years for the 
reign of a single king is obviously impossible. The total of 40 
or 44 years for the Nandas, which sufficed when Nava Nanda 
was understood to mean ‘new Nanda’, was evidently deemed too 
small, when the term came to mean 9 Nandas, who were believed 
by the Jains to have ruled one after another. That was how the 
total was raised from 40 or 44 years to 100 or 104 years for the 
Nandas, If the interval of 198 or 202 years be accepted as true, 
Mahavira must have died between 330 + 202 = 582 B. C, and 
326 + 198 = 524 B.C. This conclusion is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of 528 B. C. as the true date for the death of Mahavira. All 
Jain authors unanimously accept the interval of 470 years 
between the death of Mahavira and Vikrama. But, while the 
Svetàmbaras eount the 470 years from the accession of 
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Vikrama, the Digambaras count from his birth, Sut originally 
the interval of 470 years must evidently have been counted from 
thé earlier era used by the Jains to their later one, the Vikrama 
era; and the earliest available Jain authorities, including some 
Digambaras, distinctly place Mahavira’s death in 528 B. C. For 
instance, Jinasena (60.552) places the event 605 years before 
Sakaraja ( the era of the Saka Kings 78 A. C.), i.e. in 605 - 77 = 
928 B. C. We find the same statement in the Diggmbara Nemi- 
candra’s Mahaviracarita and Trilokas@ray and the Digambara Yati 
Vrsabha’s Trailokya-Prajfiapti, To the same effect also is Meru- 
tunga’s statement in his Vicūra-śrenī that the interval between 
Vira-nirvina and the Vikrama-sathvat was 470 years. Accepting 
therefore 528 B.C, as the true date of Mahavira’s death, we 
arrive 8£528 - 198 or 202 = 330 or 326 B. C., for the true date of 
Candragupta's anointment. There are reasons io think that 
16 years should be given to Sumalya or Sukalpa. The Maha- 
vaméa ,which also seems to ignore Mahanandi, gives 22 + 22 = 44 
years for the 10 sons of Kalasoka and the Nine Nendas; and if 
we adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, the Puranic total for 
Mah&padma and his sons come to the same figure 28 + 16 = 44 
years. The Jain Pattavalis also place Sthulabhadra's death, 
which is said to have synchronised with Candragupta's anoint- 
ment, in 215 or 219 years after Mahavira's death. The difference 
of 219 - 215 = 4 years is evidently due to the adopsion of 12 or 
16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa. If we may rely on these indi- 
cations, we should adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, and 
the true and exact date-of Candragupta’s anointment would be 
528 - 202 = 3268.0, Candragupta seems to have thus gained 
the throne of Magadha only shortly before Alexander's invasion 
of India. 


As the total of 138 years for the 5 kings ir the Pradyota 
list is arrived at only by adopting the min:mum figures 
given for each individual king, we are in & position to 
give their exact dates. (1) Pradyota (23 years; 551-528 B. C.; 
(2) Palaka (24 years) 528-504 B. ७; (3) Aryaka (21 years) 
504-483 B.0.; (4) Visakhayiipa (50 years) 483-433 B.0.; (5) 
Nandivardhana (20 years) 433-413 B. C, The Puranas say that, 


1 Indian Antiquary ( 11. 246, 251 ). 
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when the Barhadrathas of Magadha had ceased to rule and when 
the Vitihotras were ruling in Avanti, the minister Muniks killed 
his master and installed his own son Pradyota on the throne. As 
the Barhadrathas were kings of Magadha, while the Pradyotas 
were kings of Avanti, Pradyota must have succeeded the Vitihot- 
ras and not the Barhacrathas; and the master of Munika must 
have been the last Vitihotra king of Avantiand not Riputhjaya, the 
last of the Barhadrathas. But the Puranas give their account of 
the Pradyotas after the Barhadrathas and before the Saisunigas, 
for the reasons that their rule began after the Saigsunagas, had 
obtained Magadha, and ended before the Saigunagas had 
ceased to rule and that the Saisunagas displaced the Pra- 
dyotas in Avanti also. The Puranas did not wish to break off 
their account of the Saigunagas in the middle to mention the 
Pradyotas, who therefore are dealt with before the Saigunagas 
are taken up. In fact,as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has surmised, the 
Pradyota chronology has been thrown in parenthetically in the 
chronology of Magadha. If Bana’s Harsa-carita (vi) may be 
relied upon, the correct name of Pradyota’s father seems to have 
been Punika, not Munika, Pradyota is famous in Indian legend 
as the father of Vatsaraja Udayana’s wife Vasavadatta, and 
because of his mighty army, he was known as Canda Mahiasena 
and feared even by Ajatasatru of Magadha. His elder son Gopils, 
desiring to be always in the company of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana, resigned his right to succession in favour of his 
brother Palaka, who, however, as we learn from Südraka's Mrecha- 
katika, proved a tyrant and was deposed ‘by a popular revolt in 
favour of Gopála's son Aryaka, who in turn was succeeded by 
Visákhayüpa, Then Avanti passed over, in all probability peace- 
fully, to Nandivardhana of Magadha and his successors. 


Now we come to the vexed question of Saisuniga chronology, 
which depends on the date of Buddha’s death, which Indian 
tradition places in 544 B.C. But the evidence of the early 
Buddhist texts Digha Nikaya ( Suttanta 29) and Majjhima Niküya 
(Sutta 104) clearly favours the view that Buddha’s death was 
later than that of Mahavira. When Buddha was in the Sakya 
village Sànagáma, his disciples heard of Nigantha Nathaputta’s 
( Mahavira ) death at Pava and the consequent schisms among 
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the latter’s disciples. They directly carried the news to Buddha, 
to get his advice as to what they themselves should do in case, 
as Was feared, their own master should shortly die. Nigantha 

 N&thaputta of the Buddhist texts is certainly identical with 
Mahavira, who is believed by the Jains to have died at Pava on 
Karttika amava@sya, Buddha's disciples were evidently anxious 
lest the already existing differences of opinion among themselves 
should develop into schisms on their master’s death. It is thus 
clear that Buddha died after, but not long after Mahavira. 


The exact dete of Buddha’s death can be determined by a 
consideration of Ceylon chronology, as developed in the Ceylon 
chronicles Dipavamhéa (4th century A. C.), Mahdvamsa (5th 
century A.C.), Cilavaméa (c. 1300 A. C. ), Pijdvali (c.1300 A. C. ), 
Niküyasa?hgraha (c. 1400 A, 0.) and the Rdjdvali ( c. 1700 A. C. ). 
The intervals between the deaths of Buddha and Mahasena, king 
of Ceylon, is, according to the testimony of the Jast three chroni- 
cles mentioned above, 844 years 9 months 25 days. As the 
Buddhist era of 544 B. C. had become established in Ceylon not 
later than 1200 6, 0, ( 1748 A. B. ), when Sahasamalla was 
anointed !, the said interval must be taken to have been given in 
terms of that era, In fact, the era itself seems to have been 
arrived at by working backwards from the known epoch of 
Mahasena’s death in 84 5- 548 = 302 A. C. The interval of 844 
years 9 months and 25 days is arrived at only by adopting the 
maximum figures among the variant readings given in the 
Mahüvamíéa. The variants occur only with regard to 5 rulers. 
(1) Sena and Guttaka 12 or 20 or 22 years, (2) Lañjatissa 9 years 
15 days, 9 years 2 months 15 days, or 9 years 8 months; (3) 
Ilanàga 6 or 9 years; (4) Gajabaàhukag&mani 12 or 22 years and 
(5) Kanitthatissa 18 or 28 years. With regard to Lafiiatissa, 
there can be no doubt as to which reading is to be preferred from 
among addhamüsam, addhamüsam and atthamásam. The 9 months 
and 25 days of the total interval is arrived at only by adopting 
the reading addham@sam 21/2 months ( ef. Hindi aqhai ). Gaiabahu 
again is given 12 years only in Turnour’s text; all other manu- 
scripts and editions of the Mahdavamnsa and the Dipavamsa give 22 





1 E. Muller: Ancient Inseriptions of Ceylon No. 156. 
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years, which therefore must be the correct reading. As regards 
Sena and Guttaka and Kanitthatissa, the Dipavaméa gives only 
12 and 18 years respectively ; and as these figures are given’ in 
some manuscripts of the Mahdvarsa also, they must be preferred 
in the absence of other evidence. In the case of Sena and Guttaka, 
other considerations point to the minimum figure as more pro- 
bably correct. They ruled Ceylon after Mutasiva ( 60 years) and 
his% sons Devanampiya Tissa (40 years), Uttiya (10 years), 
Mahisiva ( 10 years.) and Süratissa (10 years), and were them- 
selves succeeded by a 5th son of Mutasiva, i. e, Asela (10 years). 
Thus Asela would have died not earlier than his 92nd, 100th. or 
102nd year of age, according as we choose 12, 20 or 28 years for 
Sena and Guttaka, This fact too therefore confirms 12 years for 
Sena and Guttaka, as the correct figure. Therefore by adopting 
12 years for Sena and Guttaka, and 18 years for Kanitthatissa, 
we bring down the date of Buddha’s death from 544 to 524 B. C. 
Again, with regard to lian&ga, the later chronicles assume an 
interregnum of 3 years in addition to his reign of 6 years. But, 
as the Dipavatnga makes no mention of the interregnum, and as 
the Mahdvatnga is by no means clear that the interregnum of 3 
years has not been included in the 6 years assigned to llanága 
( 35. 27 & 45 ), we shall perhaps have to make a further deduction 
of 3 years, which results in 521 B.C, as the date of Buddha's 
death. As Buddha has already been proved to have died after 
528 B. C, 521 B. C. may be accepted as the true and exact date of 
Buddha's death. As this date is based on the epoch of 302 A. C. 
for the death of Mahásena, it might be felt that same external 
confirmation for the correctness of the latter date is needful. 
Such confirmation is also not wanting, for Dr. Sylvain Levi has 
proved from Chinese history in the Journal Asiatique ( 1900. 
pp. 412, 421 ) that an embasssy arrived in China in 428 A. C. from 
Mo-ho-nan ( Mahānāma), king of Ceylon. According to the 
Ciilavamnsa ( ch. 37), Mahànàma gained the throne 108 years after 
Mahisena’s death, and ruled for 22 years. Accepting the epoch 
of 302 A. C. for Mahàsena's death, Mahanama would have ruled 
from 410 to 432 A. C., and an embasy from him could well have 
arrived in China in 428 A.C. No doubt need therefore be enter- 
tained regarding the accuracy of the date 521 B.C. for Buddha's 
. death, deduced from Ceylon chronology. For convenience ‘of 
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reference, a list of Ceylon kings down to Mahanama is appended, 
with their regnal periods and dates in the Christian era. — 


1. Vijaya 38 years) 521-483 B. C. 
Interregnum (1 year) 483-482 B. C. 
Papduvüsudeva (30 years) 482-452 B. C. 
Abhaya ( 20 years ) 452-432 B. C. 
Interregnum ( 17 years) 432-415 B. C. 

4. Pandukabhaya ( 70 years) 415-345 B. C. 
5. Mutasiva ( 60 years ) 345-285 5. C. 

6. Devanampiyatissa ( 40 years) 285-245 B, C. 
7 

8 

9 


oo ३9 


Uttiya (10 years ) 245 235 B. 0, 
Mahbāsiva ( 10 years) 235-225 8, C. 
. Süratissa (10 years) 225-215 B. C. 
10. Sena and Guttaka ( 12 years ) 215-203 B. C. 
11. Asela( 10 years) 203-193 B. C. 
12. Elära (44 years) 193-149 B. C. 
13. Dutthagamani ( 24 years) 149-125 B. C, 
14. Saddhatissa (18 years) 125-107 B, 0, 
15. Thülathana (1 month 10 days ) 107 5. C. 
16. Lafijatissa (9 years 2 months 15 days) 107-98 B. C. 
17. Khallatanàga ( 6 years ) 98-92 B, C. 
18. Vattagamani ( 5 months ) 92-91 B. C. 
19. Pulahattha (3 years) 91- 88 B. 0. 
20. Bahiya (2 years ) 88-86 B. C. 
21, Panayamara (7 years ) 86-79 B, C. 
22. Pilayamare ( 7 months ) 79 B. C. 
23. Dathika ( 2 years) 79-77 B. C. 
24. Vattagamayi (12 years ) 77-65 B. C. 
35. Mahacils Mahatissa (14 years) 65-51 B. C, 
26. Coranaga (12 years) 51-39 B, 0, 
97. Tissa (3 years ) 39-36 B. C. 
?8. Siva(1 year 2 months) 36-35 B. C. 
29. Vatuka (1 year ¥ months ) 35-84 5, C, 
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30, Daàrubhatikatissa (1 year 1 month ) 34-32 B. C. 
31. Niliya ( 6 months ) 32 B. C. 

32. Anulà (4 months ) 32 B. C, 

33. Kutakannatissa ( 22 years ) 32-10 B. C. 

34. Bhatikabhaya (28 years) 10 B. C. to 19. A. C. 

35. Mahadathika Mahanaga ( 12 years) 19-31 A. C. 
36. Amandagàmani (9 years 8 months ) 31-41 A. C. 
37. Kanirajinutissa (3 years) 41-44 A. C. 

38, Cūläbhaya (1 year) 44-45 A. C. 

39. Sivali( 4 months ) 45 A. C. 

40.  Ilanaga ( 6 years) 45-51 A. © 

4l, Candamukhasiva (8 years 7 months) 51-60 A. C. 
49. Yasalàlakatissa ( 7 years 8 months ) 60-68 A, C. 
43, Subhariis ( 6 years) 68-74 A. C. 

44, Vasabha ( 44 years ) 74-118 A. 0, 

45. Vankandsikatissa ( 3 years ) 118-121 A. C. 

46. Gajabihukagamani ( 22 years) 121-143 8. 0, 
47. Mahallanaga ( 6 years) 143-149 A.C. 

48, Bhiatikatissa ( 24 years) 149-173 A. C. 

49. Kanitthatissa ( 18 years ).173-191 A. C. 

50. Khujjanaga (1 year) 191-192 A. C. 

51, Kuicanaga (2 years) 192-194 A. C. 

52. Sirinaga ( 19 years) 194-213 a, e. 

53, Voharikatisse ( 22 years) 213-235 A. C, 

54. Abhayandga( 8 years) 235-243 A, C. 

55, Sirindga (9 years) 243-245 A, 0, 

56. Vijayakumaàra (1 year ) 245-246 A, C. 

57. Sanghatissa (4 years) 246-250 A. ©. 

58. Sanghabodhi ( 2 years ) 250-252 A. 0, 

59, Meghavanna Gothakabhaya ( 13 years) 252-265 A, 6, 
60. Jetthatissa ( 10 years) 265-275 A, ७ 

61. Mahasena (27 years) 275-302 A, C, 

62. Siri Meghavanna (28 years ) 302-330 A, 6, 
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63. Jetthatissa ( 9 years ) 330-339 A. C. 
64. Buddhadise (29 years ) 339-368 A, C. 
65. Upatissa ( 42 years ) 368-410 A. C. 
66. Mahànüma ( 22 years ) 410-432 A. C. 


The evidence of Priyadarsi’s inscriptions also point to 521 B. C, 
as the true date of Buddha’s death. We learn from his rock-edict 
No. 13 that it was the universal misery caused by his conquest 
of Kalinga in his 8th year that first turned his thoughts to 
dharma; and he had become a Buddhist before his 10th year, 
when he visited Sambodhi ( rock-edict No. 8). Then according 
to his minor rock-edict No, 1 he was an wupüsaka (lay disciple) 
for over 21/2 years, when he became more active, having joined 
the Sangha ( brotherhood ), and, at the time of his edict, such 
activity had extended over more than 1 year. Priyadarsi con- 
trasts the result of his activity during the shorter period with 
that of his rather indifferent exertions during the previous 
longer period, and improves the occasion to preach & sermon on 
the value and necessity of exerting oneself. The activity alluded 
to seems to include his missions of dharma to his Greek neigh- 
bours. Minor rock-edict No. 1 therefore seems to have been 
engraved after all the rock-edicts proper had been issued, and 
before 10 + 2'/2 + 1 = 13'/2 years had elapsed from his anoint- 
ment, It may thus be almost certainly dated in his 13th or 14th 
year. 


This edict ends with the words “256 vyuthena ", or other words 
to the same effect. The meaning of the word is much disputed, 
but, as Kauialys, in his Arthasüstra (2.6) explains vyusta as 
rüjavarsa (regnal year ), it is only reasonable to infer, with 
Drs. Bühler, Fleet and Shama Sastri, that these words give us 
the date of the edict in terms of a Buddhist era, especially be- 
cause in this edict Priyadarsi shows himself an ardent Buddhist. 
On any other interpretation, the necessity for giving the figure 
256 is not obvious, But, though Dr. Bühler and others recognised 
the significance of this figure, they were misled by the Ceylon 
chronicles to date this edict at the very end of Priyadarsi’s reign, 
for the Mahavamsa (5.21: 20. 6), which assigns him a reign of 
97 years dates his anointment in 218 A. B. ‘Even assuming, 
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however, that the minor rock-edict No.1 was Priyadarsi’s last edict 
' aud that 218 A. B. is the true date of his anointment, we cannot 
date this edict in 256 A. B, as the Mahüva?isatikü clearly explains 
that the reign period of 37 years for Priyadarsi includes the 
supposed 4 years’ interval between his accession and his anoint- 
ment. His reign would therefore have ended not in 256 A. B., 
but in 218 + (37-4) = 2514.3, It may also be noted that 
there is no indication in Priyadarsi's edicts of any such interval 
hetween his accession and anointment. Taking the minor rock- 
edict No. 1, therefore, by itself, we arrive at the result that, at 
the time it was engraved, 12 or 13 years had elapsed from his 
anointment, and 256 years from Buddha’s death. Since Candra- 
guptr was anointed in 326 B. C., and since he and his son Bindu- 
sara ruled for 24 + 25 = 49 years, Buddha’s death must have 
occurred in 326 - 24 +25 + 12 0r 13) + 256 = 521 or 520 B.C. 
The date 521 B. C. for Buddha's death, therefore, already arrived 
at by a consideration of Ceylon chronology is also confirmed by 
the direct evidence of Priyadarsi’s edicts. 


It is here necessary io consider how far the Mahūrañıśa is his- 
torically true. Dr. Geiger has shown in his Zipara?iiséa aud Mahà- 
vamsa ( ir. by E. M. Kumaraswami ) that it is based on genuine 
tradition recorded in the various recensions of an older work, 
the Atfakatha-Mahaüvamáía, Tt no doubt abounds in miracles and 
betrays religious and racial bias, but it is essentially honest and 
alwaysjust. For instance, it says of the foreign usurpers Sena, 
Guttaka and Elara that they ruled in accordance with dharma 
(21.11 & 14). Its style again is modest and simple. But in 
two respects it proves itself unreliable. First with regard to its 
legends about Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, and again with regard to 
the early chronology of Ceylon. The truth is that it is always 
reliable, when it is based on authentic sources of information, but 
where it merely records tradition or hearsay, caution would be 
needful in dealing with it. The desire to connect the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon with Buddha’s death has made its early Ceylon 
chronology distorted and unreliable. For instance, Pandukabhaya 
is said to have gained the throne, when he was 37 year old, and 
yet to have ruled for 70 years ( 10. 108 ) That is, he died at the 
age of 107 years, Not only so, but his son Mutasiva, who must 
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have been very old when he succeeded his centenarian father, 
is likewise said to have ruled for 60 years( 11.4), and to have 
been succeeded in his turn, by his 5 sons, who ruled altogether, 
with 2 intervening usurpers, for 92 years at least © 20. 28 & 57; 
21.1,3,11 & 12). In fact, genuine history begins for Ceylon 
only with the advent of Mahendra in 236 A, B., whan Devànam- 
piyatissa had just begun to rule. 


With regard to Dharmadsoka, again, the .Mahüva?iéa proves 
itself unreliable, as it is based only on the legends of northern 
Buddhists. Dharmàáéoka was a great patron of Buddhism, and 
the greatest Indian king who had espoused that faith. The 
Buddhist chronicles therefore betray a double tendency, to 
blacken his career before his spiritual rebirth, and to connect as 
many events of religious importance as possible with him, and 
thereby magnify his achievements after he joined the Sangha. 
Priyadarsi is by no means reluctant to speak of his own short- 
comings. The nature of saints is to exaggerate their own failings 
previous to their spiritual rebirth, and Priyadarsi was no excep- 
tion to this rule. But his later biographers have not only taken 
his confessions and regrets in their literal sense, but have even 
: magnified his pre-Buddhistie misdeeds, for the greater glory of 
his religion. The value of the conversion was deemed propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the sins. In this view, Priyadarsi is 
said to have gained the throne by killing all but one of his 100 
brothers’, while his own edicts ( rock-edict No. 5) indicate that, 
even in his 13th year, he had living brothers and sisters, for whom 
and their families he evinces anxious care. The J’as@ramsa ( 5. 
22 ) again states that Privadarsi was anointed only 4 years after 
he gained the throne, a statement which finds no confirmation in 
his edicts. The Alahtivumss (5. 34,72) dates his conversion 
3 years after his anointment, while, as we have seen, his own 
edicts indicate his 8th or 9th year for that event. Again, while 
the AMahavamáéatika shows from the original suurces shat Dharma- 
goka ruled altogether for 37 years, the Mahūvañıśa ( 20. 1-6 ) says 
that he ruled for 37 years after his anointment, but gives details 
which amount to 41 years after that event, thereby giving him a 





1 Mahavamsa ( 5. 20). 
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total reign of 45 years. With regard to his achievements as a 
Buddhist, Priyadarsi is known to have issued many edicts on 
dharma and tried to spread the faith even outside India, but 
according tofthe Mahdvasa ( 5. 279 ), the 3rd Buddhist Council 
was actually held under his auspices. It is therefore certainly 
strange that this council should find no mention in any of his 
edicts. Dharmäśoka again is said (13. 8-16) to have sent his 
own son and daughter to spread the faith in Ceylon. Not only 
is this supposed fact omitted even in Priyadarsi’s rock-edicts 
Nos. 2 & 13, where Ceylon is actually included among the coun- 
tries to which he distributed medicines and gent missions of 
dharma, but, according to Fa-hien ( 410 A. C. tr. Legge p. 77) and 
Hieun Tsang (648 A. C. tr. Beal 2. 246-47 ), Mahendra, who con- 
verted Ceylon, was Priyadarsi’s brother and not his son. It may 
indeed be admitted that, shortly after the 3rd Buddhist Council, 
Mahendra converted Ceylon in 236 A. B., and that the fact was 
duly recorded in the chronicles of Ceylon, but there is no ground 
for believing that Priyadarsi had anything to do with either of 
these events, or for dating his anointment in 218 A.B. against 
the evidence of his own edicts, ` 


But the epoch of 218 A.B. is the basis of early Buddhist 
chronology and cannot have been invented. It must mark an 
event important for Buddhists. The truth seems to be that 
Priyadarsi was born in that year. If so, the Buddhist Council of 
235 A. B. would have taken place in his 17th year of age, and 
this was probably later on misconstrued to mean the 17th year 
of his reign’. Accepting this conclusion, Priyadarsi was born 
in 303 5. '0. and as he has been proved to have been anointed in 
326 -( 24 + 25) = 277 B. C, he was then perhaps 26 years old, 
and both the 3rd Buddhist Council and Mahendrs’s conversion 
of Ceylon had taken place before his anointment. It is thus clear 
why these events find no mention in his edicts, They were 
both past events, with which he had nothing to do. He had only 
to continue the good work already begun, and this he did with 
untiring earnestness and energy. 





i Mahavaiéa (5. 280 /. 
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It is also necessary to explain how some Digambaras came to 
adopt for Mahavira’s death a date 16 or 18 years before 528 B.C. 
We'have seen that the date of Buddha’s death was shifted back 
by 23 years sometime after the 5th century A. C. by adopting the 
higher figures for Sena and Guttaka and Kanitthatissa, and by 
assuming an interregnum of 3 years just before Ilanaga's reign. 
When the Buddhists thus came to believe that Buddha died in 
544 B. C., instead of 591 B.C. it seems that some Digambaras 
antedated Mahavira’s death by 16 or 18 years, by counting the 
interval of 470 years from Vikrama’s birth, instead of his anoint- 
ment, so that the known priority of Mahavira’s death to that of 
Buddha might be maintained while other Jains held fast to the 
already established date. 


The way is now clear for considering the vexed question of 
Saisunàga chronology. The Puranas make Sisunsga the founder 
of the dynasty, while the Buddhist and Jain chronicles begin 
their accounts with Srenika-Bim bisāra and the Mahavamsa actu- 
ally makes Sisunaga a later successor of Bimbisara. Some 
modern scholars seem inclined to prefer the evidenee of the 
Buddhist and Jain chronicles, but the reasons they give are not 
convincing, the chief of them being that, according to the Matsya 
Purtina ( 272. 6 ), Sisunaga, having destroyed all their fame and 
having installed his son at Benares, came to Girivraja. Since 
this statement immediately follows the account of the Pradyotas, 
it is presumed that Sisuniga must have gained the throne of 
Magadha after the Pradyotas had ceased to rule and could not 
therefore have preceded Ajatasatru, who was the contemporary 
of Pradyota himself. But it has been shown above that the 
account of the Pradyotas is parenthetical, and Sisunaga must 
therefore be deemed to have destroyed the fama, not of the 
Pradyotas who ruled in Avanti, but of his own predecessors in 
Magadha, the Barhadrathas. Again it is urged that, as Ajata- 
Satru was the first king of Magadha who annexed Benares, Sisu- 
naga must have ruled after his time. But this is merely begging 
the question, as the Matsya Purana does not state shat Si$un&ga 
himself or any of his descendants in Magadha before Ajatasatru 
ruled over Benares. On the other hand, it is clear that Sisundga 
was offered the throne of Magadha, perhaps because the Barhad- 
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rathas had become extinct from want of heirs or for some other 
reason. So he gave up his own kingdom of Benares to an un- 
named son and came over to Magadha. He was evidently ‘the 
legitimate king of Benares before he became the king of 
Magadha, and it is significant that his capital is said to have 
been the old city of Girivraja, and not Rajagrha, Campa or Patali- 
putra, which in turn were the capitals of Magadha from ard after 
the time of Bimbisara, His accession to the throne of Magadha 
seems, from the terins of reference in the Matsya Purdna, and also 
from the length of reign ( 50 years ) of Ripumjaya, the jast of the 
Barhadrathas, seems to have been peaceful and not at all by his 
own efforts, It is also incorrect to say that Ajdtagatru ruled 
over Benares till near the close of his reign, for the cause of his 
quarrel with the Kosala King Prasenajit was, according to the 
Jiitaka ( Nos. 239, 283 & 492), only a village in Benares district, 
which was given to Bimbisara as the dowry of his queen Kosala- 
devi, but resumed by Prasenajit for the reason that Ajatasatru, 
as a parricide, did not deserve to inherit it. In the war between 
Ajatasatru aud Prasenajit, fortune did not always favour the 
same side, and the quarrel was finally made up by Ajatasatru 
marrying Vajira, the daughter of Prasenajit, with the same 
village as her dowry. The Maha@vaisa too ( 4, 5-7 ) though it 
assigns a wrong place in the dynasty to Sigunaga, confirms the 
inference that Sisunaga was invited by the people of Magadha 


' to rule over them. 


It has been proved above that, before Candragupta, ruled 
Sumàlys or Sukalpa for 16 years from 342 to 326 B. C, Maha- 
padma for 28 yeurs from 370 to 342 B. C4. Mahinandi for 43 years 
from 415 to 370 B. C, and Nandivardhana for 20 years from 433 
to 413 B.C. It bas been inferred that in all probability Nandi- 
vardhana of the Pradyoia list was identical with Nandivardhana 
of the Saisunaga list. But, while the Puranas assign him 20 or 
30 years in the Pradyota list, they give him 40 or 42 years in the 
Saisunaga list, This may suggest that he had ruled for some 
years in Magadha, before he became king of Avanti also in all 
probability peacefully, for lack of heirs or other reason, as the 
last Pradycta king Visdakhaytipa is said to have ruled for 50 
years. It is therefore needful to determine the date of his acces- 
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sion in Magadha from independent sources. Now, according to 
the Mahavarsa ( 4. 8-64 ) at the end of the 10th year of Kalasoka, 
100 years after Buddha’s death, the 2nd Buddhist Council of 
700 Bhiksus was convened by Yasa and held at Vesali under 
Kalasoka’s patronage, while according to Táranatha (tr. Schief- 
ner p. 41) the same Council of 700 Bhiksus convenec by Yasa was 
held at Veéali under the patronage of King Nandi. It is there- 
fore clear that Kalasoka was a title of Nandi, ever. as Dharma- 
Soka was a title of Priyadarsi. This Nandi must be Nandi- 
vardhana and not Mahanandi,as the date of the 2nd Counoil 
100 A. B. = 591 - 100, i.e. 421 B. C. fells within zbe limits of 
the former’s reign, and as ihe 10th year of Kalasoka is said to 
have coincided with 100 A. B., Nandivardhana must have begun 
to rule over Magadha about 421 + 70 = 491 B.C. He therefore 
became king of Magadha at the same time he gained the throne 
of Avanti, or shortly after. It is therefore safe to conclude that 
he could not have ruled for 40 or 42 years. 


But, according to the Mahdvamsa, Kalasoka was succeeded by 
his 10 sons and then the 9 Nandas, while Nandivardhara vas 
succeeded by Mahànandi, Mahapadma and Sumalya or Sukalpa 
The 10 sons of Kalagoka were evidently meant to set off the 
9 Nandas, and it remained for the Mahübodhivamsa 50 name them 
all. It is clear that the sources on which the Manravaméa relies 
for its north Indian history knew nothing of Kalatoka’s succes- 
Sors, as they evidently did not piay any part in the history of 
Buddhism till the time of Priyadarsi. With regard to Kalasoka 
and his predecessors, the Mahavaznéa says (2. 25-82; 4. 1-8) :— 
** Bimbisara and the prince Siddhartha were friends, and friends 
likewise were the fathers of both. The Bodhisattva was five 
years older than Bimbisaéra; twenty-nine years old was he when 
he left his father's house. When he had striven six years and 
thereafter had attained to wisdom, he, being thirty-five years 
old, visited Bimbisárs. The virtuous Bimbisare was fifteen 
years old, when he was anointed king by his own father, and 
when fifteen years had gone by since his coming to the throne, 
the Master preached his doctrine. Two and fifty years he reigned ; 
fifteen years of his reign passed before the meeting with the 
Conqueror, and yet thirty-seven years of hia reign followed in the 
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lifetime of the Tathagata. Bimbisara’s son, the foolish Ajata- 
88tru, reigned thiry-two years after he, the traitor, had slain his 
father. In the eighth year of Ajatasatru, the sage entered into 
nirvana and thereafter did he, Ajatasatru, reign yet twenty-four 
years. ... When Ajatasatru’s son Udayabhadraka had slain him 
he, the traitor, reigned sixteen years.  Udayabhadraka's son 
Aniruddhaka slew his father and Aniruddha’s son named Munda 
did likewise. Traitors and fools, these sons reigned over the 
kingdom ; in the reign of these two kings eight years elapsed. 
Munda's son Nagadasaka slew his father and then did the evil- 
doer reign twenty-four years. Then were the citizens wroth, 
saying : ‘ This is a dynasty of parricides’, and when they had 
banished the king Nagadasaka, they met together and, since the 
minister known by the name Sisun&ga was proved to be worthy, 
they anointed him king, mindful of the good of all. He reigned 
as king eighteen years. His son Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight 
years. At the end of the tenth year of Kalasoke’s reign a century 
had gone by since the parinirvana of the Sambuddha”. 


The quiet style of this passage only sets off the absurdity of 
the statement that 5 kings in succession were parricides and that 
the citizens banished Nagadasaka, not when he in his turn had 
murdered his father, but after he had ruled for 24 years. The 
truth is that the style is that of the Mahavarisa, but the subject- 
matter is a heritage from the traditions of northern Buddhists. 
Ajatasatru is indeed known to have been a parricide from the 
Jataka ( Nos. 239, 283 & 492) and the Digha Nikdya (Butta 2), 
He imprisoned his father Bimbigara and starved him to death, 
but afterwards expresses his repentance to Buddha. This fact is 
the nucleus round which the legend of a dynasty of parricides 
grew. It has also been shown that Sisunaga has been misplaced 
in the above list. But otherwise there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in the above passage. On the contrary, it clearly 
indicates that Bimbisdra was not, as is believed by some modern 
scholars, the first king of the dynasty, as his father could not 
have anointed him unless he had been king himself, and, for 
aught we know, there might have been other kings before him. 
There is therefore nothing in this passage to show that Bimbisira 
founded a dynasty. 
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If we omit Sisunaga, the immediate predecessor of Kalasoka 
was, according to the Mahavaméa, Nagadasaka. This name seems 
to be & corruption of Saigunaga Daréaks. The prefix Naga was 
evidently intended to distinguish King Daréaka from his contem- 
porary Ácàrya Darsaka, chief of Vinaya. The 71803 of Daréaka 
in this dynasty is uncertain. While the Purinss place him 
between Ajatagatru and Udayi, Bhasa, in his Svapnavüsavadatiü, 
makes him a contemporary of Pradyota, and the Mahdvarhéa 
places him after Munda and before Kalasoka." As Hemacandra, 
like the Mahavaméa, makes Udayi the son and immediate successor 
of Ajatasgatra (6.22), if seems that the Pur&nie ascount is in- 
correct, Again, Darsaka cannot have been the contemporary of 
Pradyota, as the entire reign of the latter synchronised with those 
of Bimbisara and his immediate successor Ajatasatru, and as he, 
with Mahavira, died before Buddha, who himself died in Ajata- 
Safru’s 8th year. The Mahüvaméa is therefore probably correct 
in placing him after Udaya and before Kalasoka. This inference 
is confirmed by the existence of a Sri Harsa era of 458 B.C, 
noticed by Alberuni in his India ( tr. Sachau 2.5 ) According 
to Wilson's Visum, Parāna (4.24) Harsaka is a variant form of 
Darsaka’s name and it was perhaps the correct ona. As we do 
not know of any other Harsa who could have founded an era in 
458 B. C., the Sri-Harsa of 458 8. 0, is probably identical with 
Darsaka-Harsaka. Assuming this to be true, Darsaka would have 
begun to rule in 458 B. C. and as he is said to have ruled for 24 
or 25 years, he died probably in 434 or 433 8, 6,; when Nandi-. 
vardhana came to the throne. This result confirms the place 
assigned above to Darsaka, We may therefore definitely assign 
him a reign of 25 years from 458 to 433 B. C. 


It may be asked whether there is any evidence to prove the use 

of the Sri-Harsa era of 458 B.C. in early times. It must be 
admitted that there is no definite mention by name of this era in 
early times. But its use can be inferred from the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. Agreement has not yet been reached in 
the reading or interpretation of this important historical record, 
but about the passage which bears on the use of the Sri-Harsa era, 
the reading at least is not in dispute, as may be seen from B. M 
Barua’s Old Brahmi Inscriptions ( pp. 31-33). The passage in 
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question refers to a canal which was excavated by Mandaraja in 
the year 103 ( Nandarija-tivasasatoghatitan: ). This Nandaraja is 
referred to again in the same inscription as lord of Anga and 
Magadha. He cannot therefore have been merely & local ruler, 
but must be identical with Mah&padma, who was the only Nanda 
who could have conquered and ruled over Kalinga also, to enable 
him to excavate a canal in that country. We cannot interpret 
the passage to mean ‘excavated in the year 103 of Nandaraja’, 
as it is more natural for Kharavela to say who excavated the 
canal that he claims to have extended to Kalinganagara than for 
him to say who founded the era that he was using, In fact the 
passage clearly mentions both the excavator and the date of 
excavation of the canal. We must therefore infer that Nanda- 
raja himself was living in the year 108 mentioned here. Neither 
can we interpret t.vasasala to mean ‘103 or 300 years ago’ or ‘in 
the year 300’, as there is no word like pürvam to express the idea 
of ‘ayo’, and, as the exactly analogous expression lerasavasasala 
in the same inscription is admitted by all scholars, except Mr. K. 
P. Jayaswal, to mean ' 113 years’ and not ‘1300 years’. Now, as 
Mahipadma has been proved above to have ruled from 370 to 
342 B. C, the year 103 must be dated in terms of ‘an era which 
began between 370 + 103 = 473 B. C, and 342 + 103 = 445 B.C 
As the era of 458 B.C. was the only one known to have been 
founded between these narrow limits, the use of that era about 
the beginning of the Christian era has thus been proved. 


Just before Darsaka-Harsaka, the AMa]hüvaméa mentions Ani- 
tuddha and Munda, Neither of these kings is mentioned in the 
Puranas or by Jain authors. But the existence of Munda is proved 
by the Anguttara Nikaya (5.5), which describes how king Munda 
of Pataliputra was overcome by grief on the death of his queen 
Bhadradevi. The mention of Pataliputra, which is known to 
have been founded by Udaya in his 4th year', clearly indicates 
that Munda was a successor of Udaya. About Aniruddha, how- 
ever, we have no other source of information. Munda and Ani- 
ruddha are together said to have ruled for 8 years, but as their 
reigns began on Udaya's death, they must have begun to rule 





1 Vayu Purana (99,319); Stheviravalicaritu ( 6. 180), 
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60 years after Mahavira, when, according to Hemacandra ( 6. 
236-243), Udaya died, i.e. in 528 - 60 — 468 B.C. Aniruddha 
and Munda may therefore be inferred to have rulec for 10 years 
from 468 to 458 B. C. Udaya ruled, according to the Puranas 
for 33 years, but according to the Mahivarhsa, for only 16 years. 
As we have hitherto found reasons invariably to prefer the 
figures given by the Puranas, while adhering, for the kings before 
Kalasoka, to the order of succession as given in the Mahdvaznsa, 
we may adopt the Pur&nie figure for Udaya-also and conclude 
that he ruled for 33 years from 501 to 468 B.C. Ajàtasatru was 
Udaya’s predecessor, and as Buddha died in his 8th year and in 
521 B.O, his reign must have begun in 521 + 7,— 528 B.C. 
and he must have ruled, as the Puranas say for 27 years from 
528 to 501 B. ७, while the Mah@vamsa gives him 32 years. 


Ajatasatru was known to the Jains as Kinika, and Mahavira 
is said to have died while his war with Kosala was in progress. 
In fact his whole reign is said to have been spent in attacking 
and annexing Videha, Vaisali, Kasi and a part of Kosala. The 
feared invasion of Pradyota did not realise, perhaps because he 
died shortly after the anointment of Ajatasatru. The succession 
of Bimbisira-Ajaitasatru-Udayi-Munda is confirmed by the Aéo- 
kavadüna, but it omits Aniruddha and Candragupta and places 
between Munda and Bindusara the kings Kaka-varni, Sahili, 
Tulakuci, Mahimandala, Prasenajit and Nanda. Its evidence is 
therefore of no value whatever. Bimbisara is assigned 28 or 38 
years in the Puranas, and 52 years in the JMahüva?Wía. As he 
was ruling Magadha when Buddha, who died at the age of 
80 years in Ajatagatru’s 8th year, attained Sambodhi in his 36th 
year of age, he must have ruled for at least 80 - (7 + 35 ) = 38 
years; but as his son ruled for 27 years and his grandson for 33 
years, he could not have ruled longer. We may therefore dis- 
credit the statement of the Mahavamhsa that he was anointed by 
his own father when he was only 15 years old and that he ruled 
for 52 years. Bimbisara therefore ruled for 38 years from 566 to 
528 B.C. He is said to have built Rajagrha, annexed Anga and 
allied himself by marriage with Kosala and Vaisall. ' His prede- 
cessors were Sisun&ga, Kakavarna, Ksemadharma and Ksatraujas 
who are said to have ruled for 40, 26 or 36, 20 or 36 and 24 or 40 
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years respectively. Now, according to the Puranas, the Saisu- 
nagas ruled altogether for 360 years, but unless we include the 
Nandas, we have 360 years for only 10 or 12 kings, with-an 
average of 36 or 30 years. So the total of 360 years should be. 
taken to-have been meant for all the 14 kings from Sisunàga to 
Sumalya or Sukalpa, in which case the average becomes 26 years. 
Si$unàga, therefore, seems to have been anointed in 326 + 360 = 
686 B. C., and the total for the 4 kings from Sisunaga to Ksatrau- 
jas is 686 — 566 = 120 years. If only their minimum figures are 
adopted, the total becomes 110 years. There is therefore a 
difference of 120 — 110 — 10 years to be accounted for, and this 
we find in 36 years for Kakavarna, instead of the minimum figure 
of 26 years. We may, therefore, conclude that Sigunaga ruled 
for 40 years from 686 to 646 B. C., Kakavarna for 36 years from 
646 to 610 B. C., Ksemadharma for 20 years from 610 to 590 B. 0,, 
and Ksatraujas for 24 years from 590 to 566 B. C. Bina, in his 
Hars:carita:( vi), not only confirms the succession Sisunaga- 
Kakavarna, but remarks about the latter that, after being taken 
in an aeroplane by a Yavana, he was killed by the latter near 
his own city, in revenge for his having waged war against the 
Yavanas. If this story be accepted as true, we have to infer that, 
as early as the latter half of the 7th century B.C, there was 
intercourse between Hindus and Yavanas, and some sort of aerial 
navigation was not unknown. The results of our investigation 
‘into Saisunaga and Pradyota chronology may now be summarised 
as follows :— - , 


Saisunágas Pradyctas. 
1. Sisunaga 686-646 B. 0, 1. Pradyota 551-528 8, 0. 
2. Kakavarna 646-610 1.0. 2 Palaka 528-504 B, C. 
3. Ksemadharma 610-590 B. C. 3. Aryaka 504-483 B, C. 
4. Ksatraujas 590-566 B. C. 4. ViSàkhayüpa 483-433 B. C 
5. Bimbisára 566-528 B. C. 5. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. 0, 
6. Ajatagatru 528-501 B. 0. ; 
7. Udayi 501-468 B. 0. 
8. Aniruddha & Munda 468-458 B. C. 
9, Darsaka 458-433 B, 0, 


su 
fe 4 
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10. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. C. 

11, Mahanandi 413-370 B, 0. 

12. Mahapadma 370-342 B. C. 

13. Sumalya or Sukalpa 342-326 B. C. 


The Barhadrathas, as we have seen, preceded the Saisunagas 
in Magadha. They were 32 in number :— 


1. Brhadratha. 2. Kusagra, 3. Rsabha, 4. Puspavan, 5. Satyahita, 
6. Sudbanva, 7. Urja-Jantu, 8. Nabhasa, ९, Jarásamdha, 10. Saha- 
deva, 11. Somadhi, 12. Srutaérava, 13. Ayutayu, 14. Niramitra, 
15. Suksattra, 16. Brhatkarma, 17. Senajit, 18. Srutarhjaya, 19. Vibhu, 
20, Suci, 21. Ksemaka, 22. Suvrata, 23. Dharmanetra. 24. Nirvrti, 
25. Trinetra-Susrama, 26. Drdhasena, 27. Sumati-Mahinetra, 28. 
Sucala, 29. Sunetra, 30. Safyajit, 31. Visvajit, 32. Ripumjaya. 
The individual periods given for the last 22 kings in the Puranas 
are of no value, as, even adopting the minimum figures for 
' each king, the total for 22 kings is 790 years. yielding an 
average of 36 years for each. Moreover 11 of these kings are 
given reigns of over 30 years, and 4 of them actually over 50 
years each. The total period given in the Puranas for the entire 
dynasty is 723 years, or 1000 years, yielding averages of 22'/2 
and 31 years for each. The total af 723 years, besides being 
exact, unlike the round figure of 1000 years, yields the more 
. reasonable average, and is therefore more likely to be correct. 
Accepting this total, this dynasty may be deemed to have ruled 
over Magadha from 1409 to 686 B. C. The first 10 kings in the 
list are said to have ruled before the Bharata war, and the others 
after. Of these latter again, the 16 kings from Senajit are called 
‘future’ kings, evidently because the Purinas were originally 
` compiled in the reign of Senajit, who is referred to as the ‘present’ 
king. Brhadratha, the founder of the dynasty, is said to have 
been the son of Vasu, who is also called Caidya (because he 
came from Cedi ) and Uparicara ( because he had an aerial car ), 
Kusagra was the founder of Girivraja, known also as Kuéagra- 
pura. Jardsarhdha, the father-in law of Sri Krsna’s uncle Karhsa, 
was killed by Pandava Bhima, shortly before the Rajasüys sacri- 
fice of Yudhisthira. Sahadeva was killed in the Bharata war, 
fighting on the side of the Pandavas. Since there were 10 kings 
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before the Bharata war, that war must have been fought -about 
1509 - 10% 788 = 1183 B.C. The chronology therefore for the 


Barhadrathas arrived at here would be confirmed, if it can be 
proved that the Bharata war vas fought about 1183 B. C. 


The Bnàrata war was the consequence of an astronomical 
misunderstanding. When the Pandavas, defeated in a game of 
dice, were forced to go into exile, it was agreed that their king- 
dom would be restored to them, if, after an exile of 12 years, 
they could remain undiscovered for one year. The Pandavas, 
who held to the lunar reckoning, claimed to have fulfilled the 
condition, while the Kauravas, who followed the solar rec! oning, 
denied the claim. The difference between the two systems of 
reckoning amounts to a little over 5 months in 18 years Such 
a misunderstanding would be impossible after the time of the 
Vedanga Jyotisa, which had adjusted the two systems by the 
intercalation of one month at the end of every 27/2 years. It is 
therefore clear that the war must have been fought long before 
the Vedaünga Jyotisa was composed. According to the Veddiga 
Jyotisa ( st. 7 ), the winter solstice always began with the sun at 
the beginning of Sravisthà in the month of Magha, and the 
summer solstice with the sun in the middle of Aslesa in the 
month of Sravana. This statement enables us to calculate its exact 
date. It implies that the naksutra segments end not the asterisms 
are here referred to, and, as the middle and not the end of A$lesá 
is placed at 180° from the beginning of Dhanistha, it is also clear 
that the system of equal spaces for naksutlas is here used. There- 
fore at the time of the Veaünga Jyctisu, the winter solstice 
occurred with the sun in 293° 20', Mr. L. D. Svamikannu Pillai 
has proved, by cstronomical calculation, in the introductory 
volume of his Inden Epheneiis, that in 192 A.C. the winter 
solstice occurred with the sun in exactly ४70, and that the 
difference between Indian and modern astrunomy in the length 
of the sidereal year results in a slight displacement of the siarting 
point of Indian celestial longitudes, which added to the preces- 
sion results in a total difference between Indian sidereal and 
modern tropical longitudes of about 59" per annum or 1" for 
every 61 years. The Indian rate of precession must therefore be 
taken to be 1° for every 61-years, and as the amount of precession 
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from the time of the Ved@iga Jyotisa to 532 A. C. ig 293° 20’ ~ 270° 
= 23° 20’, the Veddiga Jyctisa must have been composed in 
23% x 61~ 531 = 892 B. 0, and the Bharata war must have 
been fought long before that date. The positions of the solstices 
mentioned in the Vedànga Jyutisa are also mentioned by Garga 
and Par&éera (as cited by Bhatta Utpala on the Brhat-Samhita 
$, 1), who deemed them so fixed that they feared serious conse- 
quences, should the sun ever swerve from them. But, as a reference 
to the index of Mr. F. E. Pargiter's Ancient Indian Histcrical 
Tradition will show, there were several Gargas and Parisaras, and 
it is therefore impossible to fix the identity of the astronomers so 
named, or to draw any inferences regarding their posteriority or 
otherwise to the Bharata war. 


The evidence of the later Vedic literature enables us to take 
back the date of the Bharata war still earlier. According to the 
Taittiriya Samhita (4.4. 10), the Taitiiriya Brahmana (1.1.2; 
1.5.1) and the later portions of the Atharva Veda (19.7). 
Krttika is invariably the first and the ‘mouth’ of the Naksatras. 
The reason for this seems to be that Kritikà then coincided with 
the vernal equinox. That is why the Taittiriya Brahmana (1.5.2) 
divides the naksatras into 2 groups, (1) Deva naksatras, i. 6, 
naksatras of the northern hemisphere, beginning with Krttik& 
and ending with Visakha, and (2) Yama naksatras, i. e. naksatras 
of the southern hemisphere, beginning with Anuradha and ending 
with Bharani. The Satapatha Brahmana, in fact, says explicitly 
(2.1.2) that the Krttika alone never swerves from the east, 
while all other naksatras do. This means, in modern astronomi- 
cal language, that it coincided with the vernal equinox, and there- 
fore its declination was nil. Even admitting that this is: only 
8 traditional statement, it would not have been repeated without 
qualification, if Bharani had already come to coincide with the 
vernal equinox. We may therefore safely conclude that the 
Vedic texts mentioned above were all composed before: Bharani 
had already come to coincide with the vernal equincx. That the 
position of the vernal equinox in Krttika was actually observed 
and recorded is indeed clear from the fact that, in later times 
when the vernal equinox had receded to the asterism Revatl, the 
Surya Siddhünia accounted for these discrepant positions of the 
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vernal equinox by assuming:a libratary motion of 27° on either 

side of Revati. Now, the apparent longitude of Bharani is, 

according to all Hindu astronomical authorities, 20° and the 

true longitude corresponding to it is 24^ Al’, The vernal equinox 

therefore coincided with Bharani in 24 #4 x 61-531 = 975 B.C., 

and all the Vedic texts cited above must hence be dated before 

975 B.C. Of these, the Taiitiriya Samhita and the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana were compiled by Vaisampayana or his guru Krsna Dvaipà- 

yana Vyasa, the putative father of Pandu and Dhrtarisira and 

the author of the Jtihäsa ( historical epic) named Jaya, about the 

Bharata war, which Vaisampaiyana amplified into the Bharata 
24000 stanzas, which in its turn was enlarged into the present 
Mahābhārata by Sauti. The compilation of the Taitliriya Samhita 
and Brühmana may therefore be dated shortly after the Bharata 

war. The date of the later portions of the Atharva Veda is un- 

certain, but they certainly belong to about the same period, as 

they were compiled by Krsna Dvaipayana or his pupil Sumantu. 

The Satapatha Brahmana (13.3.4) mentions Janamejaya Pāri- 

ksita and his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena, who 

are also mentioned as the grandsons of Arjuna Pandava’s son 

Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata (Kumbakonam ec. 1. 3. 1). The 

Satapatha Brühmana also may therefore be dated shortly after the 

Bharata war. As all these Vedic texts compiled after the Bharata 

war have been proved to date not later than 975 B.C., the Bharata 

war must be dated still earlier. 


The internal evidence of the Mahabharata enables us not only 
to carry back the Bharata war to an earlier age, but also to fix 
its exact date. In the first place, it is stated in the Mahabharata 
(12. 46. 3 & 4 ) that Bhisma died shortly after the winter solstice 
on Magha $ukla astam?, when the moon was in Rohini. This 
statement is no doubt not found in some editions, but it is con 
firmed by tradition and other statements from the Mahābhārata 
itself, Even today, Màgha sukla saptam? and astamz are called 
Ratha sapiamt and Bhisma Astami respectively. Ratha saptami 
evidently means the saptami on which the sun’s chariot began to 
turn north in those days, and Bhisma Asíami means the astamt 
on which Bhisma gave up his breath. Bhigma, who fell on the 
10th day of the battle (6.119. 76-90), says shortly before his 
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death that he had lain on his bed of arrows for 58 nights (13. 273. 
` 26-28). So when he died, 67 days should have elapsed from the 
beginning of the war, which was arre nged for Kāritika omüvasyà 
(5. 142, 18; 6. 3.32), and the tithi should therefore have been, 
as stated, Magha $ukla astami. Also, since the naksatra on Karttika 
amüvüsyü is stated to have been Jyestha, the naksatra on the 
68th day therefrom should have been, as stated, Rohini. Again, 
shortly before his death, Bhisma distinctly says (18. 273. 26-28 ) 
that the winter solstice had just begun ‘and “the Hthi then was 
Magha sukla astami, with 3/4 of the lunar month still to come. 
The wifi and naksatra therefore on the day of Bhisma’s death may 
be taken to have been correctly stated. When Bhisma died, the 
moon was in Rohini, i. e. between 33° 20’ ard 53°20’, according 
to the ancient Garga’s system of unequal spaces. which must 
have preceded the present system of equal spaces. As the tithi 
was astami, it cannot have been more than 8° x 12 = 96° distant 
from the sun ( for 30 tithis = 360°). The sun's longitude could 
not therefore have been less than 360° + 33° 20’ ~ 96° = 297° 20’; 
an}, as Bhisma died within a day after the winter solstice, the 
sun’s longitude at winter solstice could not have been less than 
297° 20’ — 1° = 296° 20', The amount of precession therefore from 
Bhisma’s death to 532 A. €, was not less than 296° 20/- 270° = 
26° 20’, The date of Bhisma’s death could not therefore have: 
been later than 26 '/3 x 61-531 = 1075 B.C. 


Again Indian tradition invariably connects the Bharata, war 
with the beginning of the Kali age. But the nature of the con- 
nection is variously stated by different authorities. While, in 
the times of Aryabhata ( 499 A. C. ) and the Aihole inscription of 
Calukya Pulakesin II (634 A. 0.)' the Kali Yuga was believed 
to have begun from the Bharata war itself, the Puranas date its 
beginning from the death of Sri Krsna. The evidence of the 
Mahabharata is apparently conflicting. In one place (1. 2. 13 ), it 
is stated that the war took place in the interval (antara ) between 
Kali and Dvapara yugas. In another context ( 3. 151. 39 ) of the 
same work, Kali is referred to as having begun nct long before 
(acirat ). In s third place it is said (5. 142. 7-15 ) that, when the 
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war should begin, there would be neither Krta, Treta nor 
"Dvàpara, In yet a fourth place ( 9. 61. 27 ) it is said that Kali 
had arrived (praptam). Taken together, the four passages indicate 
that the Bharata war took place after the Kali yuga had begun, 
but yet in the interval between Kali and Dvapara. The Visnu Pura- 
na ( 4. 24), on the other hand, states definitely that the Kali yuga 
could not overcome the earth so long as Sri Krsna’s feet touched 
it, but that it took effect the moment he passedaway. Again, in 
connection with, the supposed movement of the Great Bear . 
( Saptarsis ), Var&hamihira, in his Brhat-Samhité (13.3), says 
that the Saptarsis were in Magha, when Yudhisthira was ruling 
the earth, and cites Vrddha Garga as his authority for the state- 
ment. The commentator Bhatte Utpala cites the very verse on 
which Varsha relies, and it says that the Saptarsis were in 
Magha in the junction (sammdAi) of Kali and Dv&pars. In the 
opinion of Varahamihira therefore, the reign of Yudhisthira must 
be placed in the junction of Kali and Dvapara. How are these 
various apparently conflicting statements to be reconciled? For 
attempting a reconciliation, we must first understand the nature 
of the Yuga system. According to Hindu astronomers, Kali yuga 
began in 3102 B. €. But it is now recognised that this epoch 
was adopted by Hindu astronomers, only after the Yuga system 
had been transformed into astronomical cycles of integral revo- 
lutions for all the planets, for the reason that, by slightly modi- 
fying the rates of their mean motions, the epoch of 3102 B.C. 
served as a convenient starting point for their calculations, when 
by their mean motions all the planets were or could be made to 
be approximately at the beginning of the A$vini segment. The 
very fact that the supposed conjunction was believed to have 
taken place at the beginning of ASvini, instead of Bharani, 
Krttika or Rohini proves that originally the epoch of 3102 5.0. 
had no connection with planetary astronomy. Besides there was 
and could be no such conjunction in fact at that time, and even 
by their mean motions, the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury 
and: Venus were then 3°, 12°, 17°, 21°, 33° and 33° respectively 
removed from the beginning of Asvini. The epoch of 3102 B. C. 
could not therefore have been an invented epoch, nor could: it, 
in its origin, have had anything to do with planetary astronomy, 
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But, unless it had been elready called the Kali era for some 
reason or other, thére is no reason why it should later on become 
associated with the Kali Yuga. It is therefore necessary to ` 
examine the origins of the Yuga system. The primary meaning 
of Yuga is a conjunction, and Dr. Shama Shastri has shown in his 
Gavüm Ayana that the term Yuga was originally applied to a 
cycle of 4 years, of which the lst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years were res- 
pectively called Kali, Dvapara, Tretà and Krta, The names are 
taken from the game of dice, which was a popular amusement of 
Vedic times. The object of this cycle was to adjust the Savana 
or civil year of 360 days with the solar year of 365'/4 days by 
the intercalation of 21 days at the end of every 4 years, while the 
lunar year of 354 days was adjusted with the sidereal year of 
366 days by the addition of 12 days at the end of the year. Later 
on this cycle was given up for another Yuga of 5 years in which 
the sidereal year of 366 days was adopted, and the lunar and 
solar reckonings adjusted by the intercalation of 1 month in 
every 21/2 years. This is the system adopted in the Vedanga 
Jyolisa. Side by side with these Yugas of 4 or 5 years, there was 
also a larger cycle of 10,000 years, which likewise is called Yuga. 
The Atharva Veda, for instance, says ( 8. 2. 21) “ We assign thee 
a hundred, ten thousand years, two Yugas or three or four”, 
This clearly indicates that a Yuga was a cycle of 10,000 years, 
which seems to have been divided into Krta, Treté, Dvapara and 
Kali Yugas of 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respectively. The 
number of their order in the original small cycle of 4 years 
seems to have been trdnsformed into a proportion among them 
with their orders reversed. Thus, while Kali, Dvapara, Treti and 
Krta were the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years of the smaller cycle, 
they became the last, 3rd, 2nd and Ist Yugas with the proportion 
of 1: 2:3:4. The reason for this transformation is not ascer- 
tainable, but the fact is certain. The Aitareya Brahmana, for 
instance, mentions them (7, 15) in the order of the smaller cycle, 
while the Puranas and astronomical Siddhantas mention them in 
the order and proportions of the larger cyele. The epoch of 3102 
B.C. seems to have been called the Kali era, evidently because 
the smaller cycle of 4 years, beginning with Kali, started its 
course at that date, but later on it was confounded with the 
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beginning of the Kali Yuga of the larger cycle, with the conse- 
quent transfer of Yudhisthira to that distant epoch, and the utter 
distortion of Indian chronology. The meaning of Dvapara’ or 
Dvita and Tretà and 2nd and 3rd is obvious, and Krta was 
evidently so called, because it completed the cycle of 4 years; 
the latter came to be called Satya Yuga or the age of truth, 
when the Yugas acquired a moral significance and were identi- 
fied with the four ages which in the West, were called the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron ages. But the name of Kali 
seems to have been derived from Sanskrit ‘Kal’ to count and to 
have acquired the sense of reckoning or era. The term is easy 
to understand when applied to the smaller cycle, for it would be : 
natural to call a cycle by the name of its 1st year. But in the 
larger cycle it can have no meaning, unless by assuming that it 
had been transferred from another place where it was significant, 
To distinguish the smaller from the larger Yuga, the latter was 
called Devänäm Yuga, i.e. yuga of the Gods. The Visnu Purana 
(1.3) also says that a Yuga of the Gods consisted of Krta, Tretia, 
Dvapara and Kali Yugas of 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respec- 
tively, but adds that each Yuga was preceded by a samdhya 
period and succeeded by a satndhyaisa period, each of them being 
1/10 as long as the Yugas to which they are attached. This 
system may therefore be represented thus :— 


I  Kría Yuga — (1)Samdhy& 400 years, (2) Yuga 4000 years, 
(3) Samdhyaméa 400 years. Total 4800 years. 


IL Tred Yuga — (1) Sathdhya 300 years, (2) Yuga 3000 years, 
(3) Sarhdhyadrhga 300 years. Total 3600 years. 
TII. Deapara Yuga—(1) Sarndhya 200 years, (2) Yuga 2000 years, 
(3) Sarhdhyarhga 200 years. Total 2400 years. 


IV. Kali Yuga — (1) Samdhya 100 years, (2) Yuga 1000 years, 
(3) Samdhyamse 100 years. Total 1200 years, 


Tt is probable, as the word Sarhndhyarhsa ( portion of Sarhdhya ) 
indicates that the Sarhdhya portions were first added, and the 
Sarhdhyarhéa portions much later. The addition of the Samdhyàrh- 
$a portions seems to have been done before the Mahabharata, the 
Manu Smrti (1. 69-71 ) and the Puranas had attained their pre- 
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Kaliyuga may therefore be concluded to have begun in 1277 B. C. 
This date for the bezinning of the historic Kaliyuga is also con- 
firmed by a traditional statement handed down by Aryabhata 
that from the beginning of the Kalpa to the Bharata Thursday (i.e. 
ihe beginning of the Kali Yuga, according to the commentary ), 
there had elapsed 6 Manvantaras and 9275/4 Yugas ( Ghatikapáda, 
st. 3). Since the Manvantaras have no connection with astro- 
nomical cycles, this statement seems to record a tradition which 
existed prévious to the origin of the astronomical cycles, in which 
case the Yugas referred to are evidently the smaller cycles of 4 
years each, since the total extent of the supposed 14 Manus 
amount to 1000 yugas, and, according to Megasthenes, the historic 
memory of the Hindus did not reach back earlier than at the 
most 6777+ 4400 ( for Krtayuga ) = 11177 B. ©. The period there- 
fore of 6 Manvantaras and 27/4 yugas amounts to */14 x 1000 x 4 
+ 275/4 X 4 = 1825 years, which, being counted from 3102 B. C. 
when the smaller yuga cycle began its course, leads us to 3102- 
1825 = 1277 B. 0, as the beginning of the Kali Yuga proper, i. e. 
exactly the same date already arrived at above. But sinee the 
Kali Yuga proper was preceded by a sa?kdhyd period of 100 years, 
the period from 1277 to 1177 B. C. would be the interval between 
the Kali and Dvapara Yugas. It is now easy to explain the 
apparently contradictory statements about the Bharata war. If 
it had taken place between 1277 and 1177 B. ©., it would be correct 
to say that the war was fought in the interval between Kali and 
_Dvapara ( Kali-Dvapara-samdhi ), and that the Kali Yuga had 
begun before the war, but had not yet taken any effect. This 
taking effect of the Kaliyuga, i. e, the beginning of Kali proper, 
as distinguished from its sahdhya period. synchronised, according 
to the Puranas, with the death of Sri Krsna, which event may 
therefore be definitely dated in 1177 B. ©. Strangely enough, the 
so-called Parasurima era began in this very year. The Kollam 
Andu, of which it is now the 1105th year, is supposed to date 
from the foundatien of the city of Quilon in 1929 ~1104=825 A.C., 
but this is a mistake due to the confusion of ‘Kollam’, in the 
sense of year or era, with the city so named. Dr. Buchanan and 
Lt. Col. Warren, who wrote more than a 100 years ago, noted that 
in 1800 A. C., 2 cycles of 1000 years each plus 976 years of the 
third cycle had elapsed, so that the era must have begun in 2976 ~ 
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1799 = 1177 5, €. Later on, however, i. e., since the time of 
Buchanan and before the time of Warren, the years of the Kollam 
era were mistaken to be current years, and thus the starting point 
of the era was shifted forward by 1 year to 1176 B. C. There is no 
ground whatever to think that the Kollam era had any connection 
with the foundation of Quilon, and it was evidently associated 
with ParaSur&ma only for the reason that if was used from very 
early times in Malabar, which is popularly believed to have been 
reclaimed from the sea by Parasurama. Mr. V. Gopal Aiyar 
believed the date to have been the beginning of the Kali Yuga, 
which, as has been shown above, must be dated 10C years earlier 
in 1277 B.C. The era of 1177 B. 0. really begins, as we have seen, 
from the death of Sri Krsna, who became the most popular God. of 
the Hindus, and this event is said in the Mapübhüralc (11.25.44-45 ; 
16. 1; 16, 2. 2; 16. 3. 20) to have happened in the 36th year. , This 
is usually interpreted to mean the 36th year after the Bharata 
war, but in that case it is difficult to understand why, when, on 
hearing the news of their great friend Sri Krsna’s death, the 
Pandavas, who had resolved to abdicate and anoint Pariksit, the 
son of Abhimanyu, should think it necessary to direct Subhadr& 
and Krpa to protect him in his youth (17.1.7, 9 & 14), when, 
having been born a few months after the Bharata war,-he -should 
have been at least 35 years old and quite able to take care of him- 
self. Ifthe 36th year is counted from the Bharata war, it is also 
difficult to understand why the leisurely epic, which shows a 
great love of details, should mention no incidents between: the 
18th and 36th years, but on the other hand, after mentioning that 
Dhrtarastra died 18 years after the war ( 15. 41. 25), immediately 
proceeds to narrate the destruction of the Yadavas and the death 
of Sri Krsna. We have therefore to accept Dr. Fieat’s suggestion 
that the 36th year, in which Sri Krsna is said to have died, must 
. be counted, not from the Bharata war, but from Yudhisthira’s 1st 
anointment at Indraprastha after the Rajasüya sacrifice. As the 
Pandavas ruled for about a year there, before their 13 years’ 
exile began, the Bharata war must have taken place in the 15th 
year after Yudhisthira’s first anointment, and 36-15 = 21 years 
before the death of Sri Krsna. Now it is clear that, at the time 
of the Pandavas’ abdication, only 3 years had elapsed since the 
death of Dhrtarásira, and Pariksit was only 21 years old, and 
7 
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therefore needed protection for a few years more. Accepting 
these conclusions, the date of the Bharata war should be 1177 + 
21 = 1198 8, 0 


This date for the Bharata war not only approximates to the - 
date 1183 B. C. arrived at already by the law of averages from a 
consideration of Barhadratha chronology, but it is also confirmed 
by the astronomical data of the Mahābhārata itself, The Bharata 
war is said to have been preceded by several evil omens, including 


astrological aspects of the planets. As planetary astrology be- 


longs to a much later period, these references seem to be later 
additions, and some of them are even astronomically impossible, 
like the statement ( 6. 8. 14 ) that Mars was retrograde in Magha 
in the month of Karttika, or the other statement (6. 3. 28 ) that the 
sun and the moon were both eclipsed on the same day. But there 
are undoubtedly genuine astronomical data mentioned in this con- 
text, i.e, shortly before the Bharata war, Mars turned back 
from Jyesthà to Anuradha (5.143. 9) and Jupiter and Saturn 
were near the two Visikhas ( Vis@khaych samipasthu Brhaszali 
Sanaiscarau 6, 8, 27). Again on the first day of the war, just ` 
before the battle began, a little after day-break ( 6.16.1) the 
7 planets were said to have shone together in the sky (6. 17. 2 ). 
These data are neither astronomically impossible, nor, on the face 
of it, improbable fur some reason or other. Jt is significant that 
the planetry positions are given, not with reference to the solar 
signs ( rasis) as in later times, but in relation to the lunar 
asterisms themselves, as the reference to , the two Visakhas im- 
plies. They seem to have been due to direct observation, and are 
just the phenomena, particularly the 7 planets shining together, 
which, if true, are likely to have struck the imagination of the 


.beholders and been deemed worthy of being recorded for the 


benefit of future generations. There is no difficulty in the way 
.of their having been directly observed, if, as is possible and pro- 
bable, the sun had been clouded for a short period. Accepting the 
‘data, therefore, to be genuine and true, we may test them with re- 
gard to 1198 B. C. as the date of the- Bharata war. Calculating with 
the aid of Mr. Svamikannu Pillai's tables, we find that on 16th Octo. 
‘ber 1198 B. C., which was the day of Karttiks am@vasyd, the positionis: - 
of the planéts at daybreak were Sun 219°, Jupiter 214°, Saturn 


hee डो 
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215^, Mars 214°, Mercury 229° and Venus 233°, all within a few 
degrees (19° at tho most) of each other, while the moon was in 
Anür&dha at daybreak, and in Jyestha in the evening (at the 
time of new Moon as required by 5. 142. 18), It may be noted 
that, as required by the data noted above, in 1198 B.C. Mars was 
between the asterisms of Anuradha (224°) and Visskha (213?) 
in Anuradha segment ( 213° 20’ to 226° 40’), Jupiter and Saturn 
were only 1° and 2° from Visakhs asterism ( 213°) and may there- 
fore be well said to have been near the two Visdkhas and on the 
lst day of the war, the 7 planets actually shone together in the 
sky, shortly after daybreak. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find another date satisfying the given astronomical data 
equally closely or even approximately. After this conclusive 
evidence, there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 1198 B. ©. is 
the true and exact date of the Bharata war. 


. Doubts are, however, entertained by some mcdern scholars 
whether the planets were known to the Hindus in such early 
times. In the first place, to distinguish the planets from stars is 
qne thing, and to be able to calculate their rates of motion and 
positions is quite another thing. The Hindus were, no doubt, 
unable to calculate the motions of planets till much later times, 
but such constant and expert star-gazers 88 the ancient Hindus 
could not have failed to distinguish the moving planets from the 
fixed stars. and to note their positions, if required, not by calcula- 
tion, but by direct observation in relation to lunar asterisms, as 
in the Mahābhārata. It is indeed significant that the Hindu 
planetary names are of, purely Indian origin, and nothing but an 
unfortunate prejudice against the antiquity of Hindu culture, 
which characterises the latter generation of European Orienta- 
lists, has stood in the way of recognising clear references to the 
planets in the Rg Veda (1.105.10; 10.55.3; 3.183), Atharva 
‘Veda (19. 9.7), Taittiriya Aranyaka and Maitráyani Upanisad (6. 
16.7.1). J. Bentley has indeed proved, in his Historical View of 
Hindu Astronomy ( p. 4), that the legend of the Moon begetting 
‘Venus, Mercury, Jupiter and Mars on Maghà, Rohini, Pūrva 
‘Phalguni and Asadha, thereby causing them to be named as stated 
‘in Amara (1: 3.26), Hemakosa ( 4.237; 6.56) and Vayu Furünma, 
"Magh&bhü, Rauhineya, Pürva-Phalguni-bhava and Asadha-bhava 
‘respectively, must have arisen from an observation within a single 
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year of occultations of these planets by the moon in the respective’ 
mansions, and that therefore the planets can be proved, by astro- 
nomical calculation, to have been independently discovered "by 
the Hindus in and only in 1425 B. C. These positions of the moon 
and the planets could not have been invented by backward calcu- 
lation in later times, for then we should expect them to have been 
named after the solar signs and not the naksairas, and it would be 
difficult to explain why that particular epoch should have been 
chosen for naming the planets. If, therefore, the planets had been 
discovered in 1425 B. 0. by the Hindus, there is no reason to dis- 
credit the astronomical data of the Mahabharata merely on the 
ground that the planets are mentioned, 


It has been seen that the earliest memories of the Hindus date 
back to 3102 B. 6, which originally marked the beginning of the 
Kalpa (historic time) and as, according to the Puranas, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu was the earliest creation of Brahma, in all probabi- 
lity it was his epoch. His son Utt&napáda was the father of 
Dhruva and the eldest king of the Vairaja dynasty. The 7 Rsis, 
known as the Saptarsis, were his contemporaries, and the Saptarsi 
era of 3077 B. C., or according to Lalla, 3088 B. C., probably marks 
the date of their death, when the constellations of the Great Bear 
were named after them. It is probable that the correct date of 

‘this event was 3088 B. C., and that this was later on corrected to 
adjust it to the Kali epoch of 1277 B. C, by an imaginary motion 
of the Great Bear at the rate of one naksatra for every century. 
As, according to Garga, the Grest Bear was in Maghà in the 
Kali- Dvàpara-satdhi, i. e., between 1277 and 1177 B. C, they must 
have been supposed to have occupied Jyesth& in 3088 B. C, as in 
the 19th previous century they must be taken back to the 19th 
‘previous naksatra. The reason for the Saptarsi cycle beginning 
with Jyesthà must evidently be that Jyestha, as its name indi- 
cates, was supposed to have been the eldest-born of the naksatras. 


' . Even as the Great Bear was named after the 7 Primeval Rsis on 


their death, the pole-star seems to have been called Dhruva, after 
. his death, because, even as Dhruva was famed for his determina- 
tion and energy of purpose, the pole-star of that age was con- 
sidered immovable. The only two stars of any considerable 
. Magnitude that could be or have been the pole-stars between 5000 
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B. C. and: 2000 A. C., and atthe same time worthy of béing regarded 
as immovable are, as Dr. Jacobi pointad out, « Draconis which 
was only 6’ distant from the North Pole in 2780 B. G., and x Ursa 
Minoris, which will be 28’ distant from the same poiat in 2100 A.C. 
The only star therefore that could have been called Dhruva by 
the Hindus must be « Draconis, which may be regarded as having 
been immovable for 3 or 4 centuries before and after 2780 B. O., 
when it was at its minimum distance from the Norzh Pole. This 
inference is quite consistent with the date of Dhruva, who was 
the grandson of Svayambhuva Manu and therefore must have 
lived in the 31st century B. C. 


The Vairàja dynasty, however, ruled in the Krta Yuga, i.e. 
the pre-historic period of the Hindus. "This Yuga came to an end 
with the Flood, and, according to the Puranas, the only survivors 
were Vaivasvate Manu and 7 other Rsis of the Tretà Yuga. 
The Kria Yuga’ is also referred: to in the’ Rgveda (10. 72.2) 
as the ist Yuga of the: Gods ( Devanim prathama yuga) and 
the deluge at its end is mentioned in the Tairtiriya Samhita 
(7.1.5), Satapatha Brühmama (7.5.1.5) and X@thaka Satı- 
hité (11.2). The date of the: Flood (now suostantiated by 
excavations in Iraq as a historical fact), according to the 
Christian Bible, is, 2501 B.C... The earliest memories of the 
Ceylon chronicles, particularly the Rdjavali, go back to 1844 
years before the Sambodhi ( enlightenment ) of Buddha, ie. to 
1844 + 521 + 45 = 2410 B. C., though, as usual, the date has been 
mis-applied to the invasion of Lanka by Sri Ramacandra. The 
identification of Lanka‘with Ceylon isdoubtful, if tae astronomers 
are correct in making its longitude identical with that of Ujjain, 
and the date of Sri Ramacandra cannot be carried back to such 
an early period, if the Purdnas are correct in placing 30 genera- 


rations at the most between his time and that of the Bharata war, 


: 2410 - 1198 
as otherwise we would get an average of पहा — - = 40 years. 


fora generation. The Ceylon epoch of 2410 B. C. therefore must 
mark some other notable early event of Ceyion, in sll probability 
its settlement by the Raksasas, the earliest known :nhabitants of 
Ceylon. The Flood may therefore be deemed fo have happened 





1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Ed, ( 8. 866 ), 
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some time before this event. “According to the Bhagavata Purüna 
(8, 24) the Flood happened in India in the time of the Dravida . 
King Satyavrata, who afterwards came to be known as Sraddhe- 
` deva Manu, son of Vivasvin, Since Purüravas, who lived at the 
beginning of Tretà Yuga, was, according to the same Purana, 
(9.1) born of this Manu’s daughter Ilà, the Flood may also be 
dated at or shortly before the beginning of Tretà Yuga, which 
therefore must have begun in or shortly after 2501 8, 0, the 
Biblical date of the Flood. Curiously enough, we have another 
misapplied Indian epoch of about this time. According to 
Varáhamihira ( 13. 3) the Rsis ( Great Bear) were in Magha in 
the time of Yudhisthira 2526 years before the Saka era, i.e, in 
2526 — 77 = 2449 B. O. This date, 2449 B. O., seems really to have 
marked the beginning not of the Kali, but of the Tretà Yuga. 
Bentley and Cunningham no doubt suggest that this date was 
arrived at by calculation from the position in Magha of the 
Saptarsis. But since the motion of the Rsis is not real, it is 
probable that the rate of motion was so adopted as to suit their 
position in Magh& in a real epoch of 2449 B.C. Mr, Svamikannu 
Pillai has shown, in the introductory volume of his Indian Ephe- 
meris, that on the 2nd March 2449 B. C. there was an approximate 
but réal conjunction of the Moon, Mais, Mercury, Jupiter and 
Saturn in Krttika. So according to Hindu notions, the date 
befits the beginning of a new Yuga particularly Tretā or Kali, 
and it is remarkable that a conjunction of the same planet 
between 2514 and 2436 B.C., i.e. on the same date and in the 
same constellation was assumed as an epoch by the Chinese 
‘Emperor Chuen-hio. We may therefore safely conclude that 
the Tretà Yuga really began.from 2449 B. 0, 


Now.the Bhügavata Purana ( 9. 14. 48-49 ) explicitly states that 
the Vedas were first revealed through Puriiravas only at the 
beginning of Tretà Yuga. This statement is confirmed by the 
names of the Naksatras. As mentioned already, Jyesthi was so 
called, because it was deemed the eldest-born of the naksatras, It 
was also called in ancient times Rohini, like the other asterism 
$930? - 48° = 182° from it, i. e. at the opposite end of the equator 
A very ancient legend about the Moon says that originally he 
spent all his time with Rohini, but was compelled by: his father 
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in-law Daksa thereafter to spend his time equally with all. the 
naksatras. The latter part of the statement no doubt refers, to :the 
equal-space system of the naksatras, but the former part evidently 
implies that both the Rohinis marked equinoxes and therefore the 
Moon spent & disproportionate amount of time with the Rohinis. 
Mila was evidently so named, because with Rohini at the vernal 
equinox, Jyesthà would be at the autumnal equinox, and Mila 
would be below the equator. It may therefore be then well 
named the ' root’ of the naksutras. We may: therefore date the 
origin of the naksairas back to the time when the vernal equinox 
was in 49° and the autumnal equinox at 229°, i. e. in about 49 x 
61 - 531 = 2458 B.O The origin of the naksatras therefore 
agrees remarkably closely with the beginning of the Treta Yuga, 
when, according to Hindu tradition, they were born as daughters 
to Dakss, 


The end of the Vedic age cannot be later than that of Krsna 
Dvaipäyana who compiled the Vedas shortly before or after the 
Bhärata war. But it cannot be earlier than that period, as some 
of the hymns of the Rgveda were composed as late as the ‘burning 
of the Khandava forest by Arjuna Pandava. | The Sarvanykramani 
to the Rgveda (10, 142) notes that the hymn referred to was com- 
posed by the Sarngas Jaritri, Drona, Sarisrikts and Stambamitra. 
These same four Sàrngas Jaritri, ete., are said in the Mahabharata 
(1, 254-260 ) to have escaped death by burning in the Khandava 
forest, when it was burned by Arjuna, and to have prayed to 
Agni for being saved on the occasion. This valuable datum was 
discovered by Mr. Sitanath Pradhan, who has thereby fixed, the 
lower limit of the Vedic age. The Vedic age may thus be inferred to 
have been covered by the Tretà and Dvapara Yugas. It may there- 
fore be definitely dated between 2449 and 1198 B. C. This inference 
is confirmed by a passage of the Satapatha Brahmava (10, 4, 2), 
which indicates that the number of syllables of the Rgveda 492,000, 
corresponds to the number of days in the Vedic age, which there- 
fore extended approximately over HD. - 1200 years, while the 
interval between 2449 and 1198 is one of 1251 years. It is impos- 
sible inthis paper to consider the genealogies of the various 
dynasties who ruled. before the Bharata war, as the subject ‘is 
wide enough to deserve separate treatment, and justice cannot bs 
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done to it within a few pages, which is all that can be allotted to 
it in a paper devoted to the consideration of chronological 
problems. We may therefore now return to Candragupta Maurya 
and his successors in Magadha. 


The Mauryas are said to have been 10 in number and to have 
ruled altogether for 13? years. But the aggregate of even the 
minimum figures of each reign amounts to 145 years. There is 
therefore an excess of 145-137 = 8 years, which has to be 
accounted for. Now Kunàla, the son of Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, 
is said to have ruled for 8 years. This cannot be true, as accord- 
ing to Buddhist legends, be was blinded by the machinations of 
his step-mother Tisyaraksita. Omitting him therefore from the 
list, the Maurya chronology may be settled as follows :— : 


1. Candragupta (24 years) 326-302 B. 6, 
9. Bindusàrà (25 years ) 302-277 B. C. 
3. Priyadarsi (36 years) 277-241 B. C. 
4. Dasaratha ( 8 years) 241-233 B. C. 
5. Samprati ( 9 years ) 238-224 B. 0. 
6. Salisüka (13 years ) 224-211 B. C. 
7. Somadharma ( 7 years ) 211-204 B. C. 
8. Sata-dhanva ( 8 years > 204-196 B 0. 
9. Brhadratha ( 7 years) 196-189 B. C. 


Of Candragupta, enough bas been said already, and it only 
remains to add that, in later life, he seems to have become a Jain, 
and, according to Jain tradition, he then*abdicated and became 
the disciple of the $rutakevali Bhadrabahu, finally giving up his 
life by voluntary starvation on Candragiri, which was named 
after him since his death. According to the Mwucra-fRüksasu, 
Canakya seems to have resigned his position as the chief minister 
of Candragupta, when he had succeeded in his attempts to bring 
over Nanda's minister Rákgasa to the side of Candragupta. But, 
according to Hemacandra (ch. 8), Canakya continued to remain 
as Candragupta's minister throughout his reign; but when, Bindu- 
‘sires came to the throne, he associated the poet Subandhu with 
himself as minister. Subandhu, however, proved ungrateful and 
succeeded- in alienating Bindusara from him by alleging that 
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C&nakya had caused the death of Bindusara’s mother, and finally 
putting him out of the way. This curious story seems to be 
confirmed by other circumstances. In the first place, the Mahd- 
vamsatika narrates how Canakya, to save his protege Candragupta 
from being poisoned, used to give him progressively increasing 
doses of poison, but Candragupta’s pregnant queen unfortunately 
drank one day a cup intended for her husband and died in con- 
sequence, but Canakya ripped open her stomach and brought out 
the embryo, which, after gestation in the wombs of goats, was 
born as Bindusara, so named, because of a drop of poison which 
had left its mark on him. The poet Subandhu again is mentioned 
in the Brhat-katha as the Brahmana, who was brought in to dis- 
place Canakya from his promised seat at the Sraddha in Nanda’s 
palace. Finally, we have the evidence of Subandhu himself, who, 
according to Vamana's Kavyalamkara (3. 2.2) is reported to have 
aspired to become the minister of Candragupta's son Candra- 
prakāśs and therefore wrote a stanza in praise of that prince, 
when he had just become king as the ‘refuge of the learned’ 
According to Mr, A, Rangaswami Sarasvati, this verse is taken 
from a play of Subandhu called Vasavadaita-Natyadhara, extracts 
from which are found in later works on rhetoric, Hemacandra’s 
story may therefore be accepted as true, and we have to infer 
that, though on winning cver Raksasa, Canakya was desirous of 
resigning his ministry, Candragupta could not dispense with his 
patron’s counsel. Bindusira, as has been noted, seems to have 
been a nick-name of Candraprakasa, who was known to the 
Greeks only by his title Amitraghata, Priyadarsi seems to have 
been the personal name of the king known later as Dharma- 
Soka or simply A&oka, as his edicts, with one exception ( the 
Maski edict ) invariably refer to him by that name alone. He 
seems also to have ruled only for 36 years, and the 37 years of 
the Mahdvaisa was evidently only a close approximation. As, 
according to Hemacandra ( 9, 50-52 ), Samprati was also 8 son of 
Kunala and grand-son of Priyadarsi, he must have been Dasa- 
ratha’s brother, but as Dasaratha is known from his inscriptions 
to have actually ruled shortly after Priyadar$i, we cannot accept 
Hemacandra’s statement that Samprati was the immediate succes- 
sor of Priyadarsi. The fact seems to be that Jain writers seem 
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generally inclined to omit minor kings, if they happened to pro- 
fess another faith ; and Dasaratha seems, from his inscriptions, to 

have favoured the Ajivakas. Samprati, however, was a great. 
patron of Jainism, and the Jains regard him even today as ७ 
royal saint. He occupies the same place in Jain legends that 
his grand-father did in those of the northern Buddhists. Curiously 
enough, however, the Buddhist romance, Asokavadina (a part 
of Divyávadüna) supports Hemacandra, as sggirsi. the Puranas 
and Da&aratha's own inscriptions, in making Samprati the imme- 

diate successor of Priyadarsi. It is therefore possible that the 

order of succession of Dasaratha and Samprati has to be transposed. 

The Visnu Purana calls Kunala by the name of Suyasa, while the 

Vayu Purüwa calls Dasaratha and Samprati by the names of 

Bandhupalita and Indrapalita. Here again we have to infer that 

Suyasa, Bandhupalita and Indrapalita were titles or alternative 

names of Kunala, Dasaratha and Samprati. The next king Sali- 

$üka has the distinction of being mentioned in the Yuga-Parüna 

of the Gargi Samhita, but nothing is known of his two successors 

Somadharma (called in some Pur&nas Devadharma) and Sata- 

dhanva. Brhadratha, however, the last of the Mauryas, is said 

in the Puranas to have been killed by his general Pusyamitra, 

who founded the Sunga dynasty. His name has a variant 

Brhada$va, but the form Brhadratha is confirmed by Bana, who, 

in his /farsa-carita (vi) gives us the interesting detail that, under 

the pretence of reviewing his forces, Brhadratha was killed by 

his general Pusyamitra in the presence of the army. If this 

statement is true, the army must have been at the back of Pusya- 

mitra, who seems to have led & popular revolt against Maurya 

misrule, The unreliability of the Asokdvaddna is seen further 

in its account of the successors of Samprati, which includes not 

only unknown kings like Brhaspati, Vrsasena and Pusyadharma, 

but even Pusyamitra whom it describes as of Maurya descent. 


Pusyamitra is assigned a reign of 36 years in ihe Puranas and 
30 years in the Jain accounts, but, in the Malavikügnimitra and 
the recently discovered Sunga inscription of Ayodhya, he is in- 
variably referred to as Sendpati (general), He seems therefore 
to have ruled without assuming the royal title. The Suhga total 
of 112 years in the Puranas tallies with the aggregate of indivi- 
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dual figures only by adopting the minimum figures and a reign of 
only 30 years for Pusyamitra, who seems therefore to have reigned 
‘only for 30 years, as is stated in the Jain accounts. Pusyamitra 
seems to have been an ardent Hindu, as Patefijali, the gram- 
marian, claims to have performed sacrifices on his behalf, and as, 
according to the Ayodhya inscription mentioned above, he is 
said to have twice performed asvamedha ( horse-sacrifice). One 
of these horse-sacrifices is also mentioned in the Malavikignimitra, 
which adds the detail that, in the course of the preparatory expe- 
dition, Pusyamitra’s grandson Vasumitra came into conflict with 
Yavanas (Greeks) The Yavanas seem to have even raided 
Saketa and Madhyamika, aocording to Patafijsli’s Mahabhasya, 
but the raid was repelled. This Yavana invasion must be identi- 
fied with that of Demetrios mentioned by Strabo (11.11), and 
not with the much later one of Menander who, according to the 
Milinda Praśna, lived 500 years after Buddha, i.e, in the lst 
century B.C. The apocryphal Garg Samhita goes much further 
when it says that the Yavanas, after reducing Saketa, Paficdla 
and Mathura, actually reached Pataliputra, which is incredible. 
Pusyamitra’s orthodoxy went so far as to persecute Buddhists, if 
Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, p. 81) may be relied upon. But the 
stories of religious persecutions in India cannot be accepted with- 
out confirmation from independent sources, as the ancient kings 
of India were usually tolerant of other faiths, while the sectaries 
were as usually unveracious in their religious histories, as may 
be seen from the alleged persecutions of Buddhists and Jains by 
Kumārila and Sambandha. Pusyamitra’s son Agnimitra waged, 
according to the Malavikügnimitra of Kalidasa, a successful wax 
with Yajiasena, king of Vidarbha, and claimed to be a Baimbike 
(4. 14). This reference, discovered by Mr. H. A. Skah, is interpreted 
by him to mean that the Sungas were descendants of Bimbisàra. 
This is probable, but it cannot therefore mean that Bimbisara was 
the lst king of the Saigunaga dynasty, even as Kakutstha, Raghu, 
Puru, Bharata and Kuru were not founders of their dynasties, 
though their descendants are called Kakutsthas, Raghavas, Paura- 
vas, Bhiratas and Kauravas. Of Agnimitra’s successors, his son 
Vasumitra, as seen already, repelled the Yavanas on behalf of 
Pusyamitra, but, according to Bana’s Harsacarita (vi), was killed 
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by Mitradeva in the midst of actors, of whose company he was 
inordinately fond. Bhagavata, another of Agnimitra’s successors, 
is mentioned in his inscription at Besnagar and is perhaps 
identical with Bhagabhadra, to whose court the Yavana ambassador 
of Antalkidas had come, when he erected the Garuda column af 
. Besnagar in honour of Bhagavan Vasudeva, the ' God of Gods’. 
The last Sunga king of Magacha, Devabhüti was killed for some 
sexual offence by his own minister Kanva Vasudeva, who founded 
a short-lived dynasty ‘of his own, of which 4 kings, including him- 
self, ruled altogether for 45 years. But the Sungas were not 
thereby completely destroyed, as some ‘Mitra’ kings are found 
ruling for about another century in Ayodhya and Milva, the 
most notable of them being Bahasatimitra of Magadha (?) whom 
Karavela claims to have defeated, Kavimitra Vikramaditya of 
Malva, the famous foe of the Sakas and the founder of the 
Vikrama era (58 B. 0.) and Agnimitra Südrska, the king of 
Vidisa and author of the Mrcchakatihd. Of these and their con- 
temporary Sakas, Kusanas and Andhras, nothing more can be 
said here for want of space and because they deserve a separate 
treatment, But it must be noted that the Kanvas at any rate 
were displaced by the Andhras, whose first king Simuka Star 
vàhana is said to have killed the last Kanva Susarma. 


The Suhga and Kanvackronclogy may now be set forth as 
follows :— 


Surngas 
1. Pusyamiira (30 years) 189-159 B. 0, 
2 Agnimitra ( 3years) 159-151 B. C. 
3. Sujyestha ( 7 years) 151-144 B. C. 
4. Vasumitra ( 8 years) 144-136 B. C. 
5. Andhraka ( 2years) 136-134 B. 0, 
6. Pulindaka ( 3 years) 134-131 B. C. 
7, Ghosavasu ( 8years) 131-128 B. C. 
8. Vajramitra ( 9 years) 128-119 B. C. 
9, Bhagavata (32 years) 119- 87 B. C. 


2 


Devabhuti (10 years)  87- 77 B. 


E 
e 
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Künvas 
1. Vasudeva ( 9years) 77-68 8, ०, 
2. Bhümimitro (14 years) 08-54 8, 0. 
3. Narayana (19 years) 54-42 8, 6 
4, Susarma (10 years) 42-32 8, 0, 


It is significant that, with the exception of Pusyamitra and 
Bhagavata, all the other kings in the above list are said to have 
had very short reigns. The reasons are obvious, internal dissen- 
sious and foreign aggression. It was evidently » time of violence 
and misrule. The Kali Yuga, which began in 1277 B.C, and in 
the 3rd century B. 0, was believed to consist of 1100 years includ- 
ing the satzdhy& period, must have been believed to have ended in 
177 B. ©., and the Krta Yuga ( the golden age ) to have begun af 
the same date; and as at that time Pusyamitra, the pillar of 
Hindu orthodoxy, was reigning, the signs of the coming age 
seemed propitious. It is even probable that in 177 B.C, a new 
era deemed auspicious ( prasasta) and called Krta ( Krta- 
samjüita) was started which is found used in early Malva 
inscriptions. But with Pusyamitra’s death, all the hopes of the 
Hindus were dashed to the ground, and they found the evils of 
the Kali age more rampant than ever. It must have been at this 
time that the satdhyathsa periods were added to the duration of 
the Yugas, and the life of the Kali Yuga extendad to 77 B. 0. But, 
as even then the times had not improved, all attempts to adjust 
the system of the Yugas to actual facts were finally abandoned, 
till in the 5th century A. C., the astronomers took up the Yuga 
system and acapted it to their own purposes, distorting it out o 
recognition. 


It is hoped that this.humble attempt to solve some problems of 
Indian chronology will meet with the critical appreciation of 
scholars, though many of the facts, arguments and conclusions 
therein may fail to meet with their approval. The object of this 
paper will have been served if it helps in the least degree to throw 
fresh light on some obscure corners of Indian chronology, or even 
if it only serves to stimulate competent scholars to make more 
‘ruitful enquiries on the topics dealt with herein, 


THE VÍNA IN ANCIENT TIMES 
BY 


N. B. DIVATIA, B. A. 


We hear this word, vind, so often in Sanskrit literature and in 
such a variety of suggested ideas, that few have paused to consider 
its correct description. This very fact should make us pause and 
think. Let us inquire closely. In this connection we shall have 
at the outset to find out -how this musical instrument was played 
upon. The Amarakosa has +~ 


-कोणो बीणादिवादनम्‌॥ १-७-६.॥ 


“Mahesvar® in his commentary on this says :— 


बीणादि वाद्यते येन तद्‌ धत्राकृति काएं कोण उच्यते ॥ 


This distinctly shows that a bow was used to play upon certain 
: instruments of which vin@ was one. This would indicate that 
instruments like the sdrafgi or the dilrubd which are played upon 
with a bow can be included under the term vind. True, these, 
‘especially the dilruba, are modern articles. An instrument called 
the. esrāj in Bengal is played upon with a bow. I saw it at 
Darjiling once in a gathering of Bengali ladies and gentlemen. It 
may safely be conjectured that some predecessors of the s@rangi and 
the like were in use in ancient times and the bow was used to 
produce music therefrom. The bin, so widely in vogue in the 
Karnataka and the Madras Presidency, is always played upon with 
the finger-nails or with a nail-protector made of iron-wire, known as 
mijrab amongst salar players in Urdu language, or nakhi in Guja- 
rati. And considering that the word, bin, is obviously derivable 
from Sanskrit बीणा (vind), we cannot help concluding that the 
vind of ancient times meant some such instrument and thst it was 
played upon, not with & bow, but, with the finger-nails. We have 
several references to this fact in Sanskrit literature ; thus : 


In the Pratijna Yaugandharayana ( one of the Bhase. plays ), 
Act IL, st. 12, we find the following : 
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श्रुतिस्खसधुरा स्वभावरक्ता 
करजञ्चखोलिखितायधघुृष्टतन्त्री | 
ऋाषियःचनगतेव मन्त्रविया 


गजहृद्यानि बलाद्‌ वशीकरोति ॥ 


The king speaks of the vind in this verse and the second line 
talls us that it was played upon with the finger-nails. 


In Kaddambari in the description of the Kuméripurabhyantara 
we read वीणास कररुहव्यापारान्‌, In this parisamkhyà alamkara we see 
that the finger-nails struck the vind-strings. 


Again, in the same work in the description of Mahasveta play- 
ing upon the vind, we read :— 


उत्सङ्गगतां च स्वुतामिव झक्ष्मदन्तखण्डिकाङ्गुली यका पूरिताङ्गुलिना REX अक ओ 
» नखमयखदन्तुरतया शुहीतदन्तकोणेनेब दन्तमयीं दक्षिणकरेण बीणामास्फालयन्तीम | 


Mahá$vetà is here presented as playing on the vind with her 
fingers (or finger-nails), or, if we take the term गृहीतदन्‍तखण्डिकाजुली- 
यक to mean a mijrab or nakhi made of ivory and not merely an 
ordinary finger-ring made of ivory, worn as usual on the finger 
as & mere ornament, she was playing upon the rind with such a 
mijrab. But the utpreksd in नखमयख ... ... -.. शृहीतदन्तकोणेनेत्र would 
indicate that even though in this particular ease Mahasveti was 
playing upon the vind with her finger-nails or with an invory 
mijrüb, it was possible to use 8 दून्तकोण (a bow made of ivory) for: 
the same purpose, though, it must be remembered, the -musical 
results would be different in each case, the difference being what 
we find between the actions of the salar and the difruba. How one 
and the same instrument could be so played upon alternatively is. 
difficult to understand, though not quite inconceivable. Perhaps 
all that is intended is that the rays of the finger-nails.on the vind 
only gave the appéarance of & bow playing on it, end a closer view 
would have shown that it was a vind played upon and playable 
upon with the finger-nails only. All this may justify us in 
inferring that the term vīnā was used in a wide sense, - including 
instruments like our Karnataka bin on the one hand which 
is always played upon with the fingers and on the other hand, 
instruments like the dilrub@ and the sárangi played upon always 
with a bow. l a 
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But further, Ksirasvàm! in his gloss on the Amarakosa has 
something new to say. Where Mahe$vara, as we saw above, gives 
घनुराकतिकाएं (1. 6. bow) as the meaning of कोण ( kona ), Ksirar- 
svàrai says कोणोवादनकाएँ' ढक्का्यपयोगि, and हक्का, according to Amara, 
is a synonym of पटह, a drum. This, a stick for beating a drum 
with, can have nothing to do with a vind. How can we explain 
this? However, Ksirasvàm! goes on and says: शततन्त्री रण्यतेऽनेन 
aad अत एव कोणो वादित्रेवादनामित्याहुः ` Thus he wishes to read वादित्र 
for वीणादि and extend the sense of कोण to another thing with which 
a शततन्त्री is played upon. "What is this safa-tantri? And what 
could be its kona ? I would venture a conjecture: We know of 
a musical instrument called süra-mandala, correctly svara-mandala, 
known to Mahomedan musicians as kaniin. This instrument has 
numerous strings, over two dozens. It is played upon with a 
small bit of wood or the like pressed with one hand on each string. 
Could it be that there were some such instruments as svara- 
mandala with a hundred strings? I leave the conjecture at that. 
Only if this was the case, the term vind would have to include 
such $sata-tantr?s also. 


To return to the bow and the finger nail as means of playing 
upon the vnc: Bharata in his Natyasastra ( X XIX-124) has 


कोणवाद्या विपश्ची स्याद्‌ द्वित्राचाङ्कालिवादनात्‌। 


which takes us to the same conclusion as above, viz. that vind 
meant instruments like our bin played upon with finger-nail on the 
one hand and instruments like the sdraiyi and the like (or their 
predecessors ) played upon with a bow on the other. Hemacandra 
in his Trisasti-salaka-purusacarita under Mahdviracarita ( XI, 406 
to 410 ) has: 


अरिष्टद्ीने द्राक्‌, ..., अगलत्‌ कम्बिका aera | 


Now, kambika is a new word. Medin? Kosa says कम्बिरंशे च वेशस्य and 
the Haima Anekürtha Kosa कम्बिर्षेशळतादर्व्योः; This would point to 
a bamboo stick ( vazmsa-latá ) as a means of playing upon a vind 
(i. e. that class of vind which is played upon with a bow ), a stick 
like the one which with, of course, horse-hair or the like strung 
at both ends turning it into & bow is used at present by wander- 
ing minstrels known in Gujarat by the name of Bhartharis 
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because their common song deals with the story of King Bhartr- 
hari. ('Bharthar!s are to Gujarat what the troubadours were 
to Europe during the middle ages ). 


There is one possible argument, The bin is played upon with 
both the hands, the right hand finger-nails ( mijrübed or un- 
mijrabed ) striking the strings at the bottom end, and the left hand 
finger pressing the string concerned on the several frets to pro- 
duce the several notes. Thus, one muy say, the finger-touch is 
for the frets and the bow-touch ( instead of the finger- nail strokes ) 
is for the bottom of the strings, and thus both the bow and the 
fingers, can work together. But the answer is that the touch on 
the frets is that of pressure by the finger-tips and nob strokes with 
the finger-nails ; this is true of the dilrub@ and saíür also. Only 
in the case of the sárangi the finger-tip pressure is absent and the 
fingernails work along the strings, touching lightly the sides of 
the strings. Thus नखसुखघर्षण or उलेखन indicates only the strikings 
at the bottom. Be it noted that in the extract from Kadumburt 
given above Mahüsvelü is depicted as striking the vīnā with the 
right hand, for the left hand plays on the frets and the right hand 
strikes the bottom of the strings as every one knows. The 
utpreksa which likens the rays of the finger-nails to a kona also 
points to the bottom of the strings. 


Vincent Smith, in his " Early History of India”, gives some 
pictures of ancient coins. No. 10 of these is a coin of Samudra- 
gupta, It represents the king with a vind on his knee with one 
gourd, and he is shown as playing upon it with his two hands; 
no bow is shown. This belongs to the fourth century A. D. 


Again Rapson shows two coins of Samudragupte. who is re- 
presented as seated cross-legged, playing upon a lyre or lute 
(vind ) which lies on his knees. ( Vide Catalogue of Indian Coins, 
Gupta Dynasties, p. 18, Plate V, Coins 5 and 6). This lute is a 
peculiar boat-shaped instrument with no gourds and is not to be 
mistaken for the real vind as typified by our bin of the Karnataka. 
Vind is a misnomer in the case of the representation in these 
soins, at least a term used in a loose way. v 








1 Türisis another name for wandering minstrels in ancient Kathiavada, 
Could it (türi) have been an abridged evolute of 5barthari? 
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' The Karnataka, Dravidian as it is, has maintained the classi- 
cal traditions’ of Aryan civilization in the science. and art of 


. music in much greater purity than. the North Indian Soehool of 


music has done, Hence the present day bin of Karnataka is a 
truer representation of the ancient vind than the satar or satar-like 
instruments, 


THE VINA: ITS SHAPE CONSTITUTION 


Now, an important question connected with the vind is its. 


shape constitution. What was its body formation in ancient... 


times? I leave aside the secondary instruments played upon 
with a bow. My eye.is on the vind: played upon with the v 
finger-nails. The Abhidhüna-cintàmani of Hemacandra gives the 
following enumeration of the constituent parts of a vind 


कायः कोलम्बकस्तस्याः उपनाहो निबन्धनम्‌ ॥ 


ny दण्ड: पुनः प्रयालः स्यात्‌ ककुमरहु प्रसेषकः | 


मूले पघंशशलाका स्यात्‌ कलिका छृणिकापि च ॥ 11-204, 205 


The.names of the several parts of a vind given here have::baen 
explained, differently. by different persons, in some cases. ‘Let us 


, take them one by ‘one 


1. फीलम्त्रकी isthe name. of the body of vii; Hetnacandra in 


his vrit} explains it thus: केऽवलम्ब्यन्ते' तन्व्यो ज्ञेति कोलम्बकः । Now, 


what:does this mean exactly? The place where the, strings are' 
suspénded? Really the vim consists’ of the fret-board. on the 
danda ond the two gourds.at each end, where. is the. body. left after 


: that? The body and the danda ‘could hardly be ‘separated from 


‘each other. We leave this in an undecided state thus 


2, उपनाहः 
‘Hemacandra explains this thus : 
` येन चर्मणा उपनद्यते स उपनाइः | प्ान्तेः यत्न तन्ञ्यो निबध्यन्ते वा | 
Ksirasvim! on Amara has 
पेन चर्मणा उपनहाते उपनाह: यत्न West निबध्यन्ते च Rasan l 


Woe are again confronted by two possible sengés : 
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` (६) the leather which is fitted to some part of the vind which 
‘ . would indicate that the vind had its lower body thus: 
treated, as in the case of the sdrangi and the like; ' 


(b) the part where the strings are tied,— This may be the 
bottom of the danda near the.gourd or the pegs. along the 
fret-board (uta in Hemacandra would support-this sense). 


8. दण्ड: This presents no difficulty. ‘It: is the main stem on 
which the frets are fastened i 


4. ककुभः This again presents twofold meanings 
(a) Hemacandra explains as under :— 
दण्डाधः दाब्दगाम्भीर्याथ दारुमयं खण्ड यद्‌ भख्या आच्छायते | पैसाव्यते प्रसेवकः ॥ 


.Kstrasviml on Amara ( VI-1) has the same except that 
he has भाण्डं for wee. “This goes to indicate wooden 
globes (instead of gourds) with their tops covered by 
leather, for securing resonance, (The present day bin 
has gourds or wooden representations of the gourds but. 
no leather fitting ); 


(b) Apte gives different meanings: viz. “a ercoked piece, of 

. wood at the end of the lute". He cites no authority 
But a friend of mine who plays on.the bin as an expert 
tells me that it is (somewhere) described as तस्याः ( 

` बीणायाः ) प्रान्ते वक्रकाष्टं ककुभः which he believes is the bit of 
‘wood with holes through which the strings pass before 
they. are finally secured at the bottom ond of the stem 
continued by the sounding board. The vernacular name 
for it in Gujarat.is घोडी ( ghodi ) 


5. कालका Hemacandra in his vriti explains these terms 
. छूणिका ! thus 


Ama मूळे कछप्मति तन्त्रीं कलिका ॥ १ ॥ ores तन्त्रीं कूणिका Hn 


The sénse of this depends on what is meant by domaga, If it 
is the bottom end, kalika and kumika would stand for the ‘ghodi, the 
rest through the holés’ whereof the wires pass. If we take miam to 
mean the upper end of the fret-board, the terms could be taken to 
mean the pegs to which the wires are fastened. This latter sense 
is more probable, for two-reasons P pras 
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(1) तन्त्रीं कलयाति would indicate the fastening of the wires, and 
कणयते ( which, by the way, may be connected with aw = to 
sound ) would indicate that by fastening the wires the true notes 
are produced ; 


(2) The top end of the strings gives the lowest note in the 
scale and the notes rise as the finger presses downward till if 
reaches the lowest fret; the top being thus the miifam, the be 
ginning, properly ‘speaking. 


Monier Williams and Apte support this meaning more or less. 
They have :~ कूणिका-- 1. The horn of any animal, 2. the peg of 
a lute; 


कालिका-- 1. an unblown flower ; 
2. The bottom or peg of the Indian lute. 
[ Phe "bottom" seems incongruous and must be rejected |. 


कणिक may be the name given to the peg, on account of its 
fancied resemblance to a horn, and कालिका may be the name given 
to the peg on account of the top-knot of the peg resembling a bud. 


There are some who think that kakubha is the ghcdi (the rest- 
chip through which tbe wires are led at the bottom of the vina ) 
and kalika i; the last, lowest, of the frets. This is hardly correct. 
I shall indicate this view just below when I deal with the most 
important problem in connection with the ancient vind viz. : 

VINA AND ITS GOURDS 

How many gourds had the ancient vind? To facilitate matters 
I present herewith a plate ( marked 1) showing the picture of the 
Rudra- Vina prepared for me by Mr. Phulchand Shah of Nadiad, 
who knows something of the vind: being himself a player on it. 
I have just above indicated his errors about the kakubha and the 
kalikā. The position of the gourds, as shown in the sketch is that 
occupied by them in the present day bin and I have shown reasons 
already why the bin should be accepted as the ancient vina. 
However, the vind, its shape and gourds, have an interesting 
course of evolution. Even now there are certain vinds with one 
gourd only at the bottom, something in the same position as that 
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of a tamburü and another gourd at the top end much like the one 

in the sketch given here, though smaller in size. One of the 

earliest kind of vīnā was like the one shown in sketch No. II 

given here. I have taken it from T. A. Gopinath Rao's work, 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography ", Vol. I, part I. I quote below 
` an informing description from page 9 thereof :— 


“ Vind. It consists of a long hollow semi-cylindrical body 
handle with a number of keys on its sides. Erom each of these 
keys proceeds a string or wire which is stretched over the long 
body of the instrument and tied at the lower end. At this lower 
endis a square sounding box, and to the upper end a hollow 
gourd is attached to serve as a resonator. It is played with the 
left hand by passing the fingers lightly over the strings and 
pressing them down a little in required positions. The right hand 
plu?ks the various strings periodically to suit the requirements 
of the musician ( see Pl. II figures 10 and 11 )."' 


This crude early form must have gradually passed through 
various alterations, the square box having given place to a round 
gourd to correspond to the one at the top end, and the body being 
` constructed so as to accommodate frets on a well-rounded hollow 
stem fitted with a plank-like piece. The final evolution was the 
present day bin which must have an antiquity of its own. The 
description of a vind given by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary seems to have been based not on the modern 
bin but on his idea of the classical instrument, at any rate he 
must have accepted the.present day bin as the prototype of the 
vind of classical antiquity. This is his description: " Vind has 
seven wires or strings, raised on seventeen frets fixed on a long 
rounded board towards the ends of which are two large gourds”, 


To come to the number of gourds in a vind — an incidental light 
is thrown on this point by Hemacandra in his Trisasti-salaka- 
purusa-carita, X, vii, 9. This stanza occurs ina description of 
the cold ( $i$íra) season. It runs thus: 

पाणिपई स्वभावोष्णप्रियावक्षासिजानल्षिशि । 
'सालादुर्वाणादण्डाभ युवानो नापसारयन्‌ ॥ 





1 I wonder why Hemacandra has omitted the ala@bu ( gourd) in his enu- 
meration of the constituents of the vind in his Abhidhana-cinátmani, 
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The youtbful lover's arms are here likened to the danda of a 
vind lying over the two gourds to which are likened the two 
breasts of the lady-love. It may be contended that the singular 
number in बक्षसिजात would support the theory that the vind had 
only one gourd in ancient times. But we have to remember 
firstly, that the word mmg though strictly meaning the hand, ` 
must here be taken as indicating the arm as it is likened to a vind- 
danda, and thus the arm must be resting on both the breasts, and 
secondly, such a use of the singular for the plural ( or dual) 
number is not unusual Compare Kalidasse's lines in the 
Vikt amorvasiya : ' | 


तदेतदुन्मीलय चक्षुराय्तं । . 
निशावसाने नलिनीव पङ्कजम्‌ ॥ 


Purüravas asks Urvasi to open her eyes, when she was in a 
swoon and the singular number in चक्षु: really implies by way of 
upalaksana the dual number. In fact it is not physically possible 
to open one eye without simultaneously opening the other. 
Besides, there is no point in saying “open your (one) eye”. 
Thus, to my mind, there are sufficient grounds to hold 


, I. That the vind proper in ancient times was ;played upon 
_ by the finger-nails ( of the right hand ) ; 


IL Other instruments, loosely included in the vind were 
played upon with a bow; 


III. That the perfected form of the vind must have had! two 
gourds attached below the stem. 





1 The foliowing subhasita may be shown against this view ; 


रामोदबेः परं पारे न जानाति सरस्वती । 
अद्यापि मज्जनभयात्‌ तुम्बीं वहाते war tu 


This stanza is found in the first Pravüha of Udbhata-sügara. According 

to one account Udbhata (or Bhattodbhata) was one of the panditas 

honoured by king Jayüpida (A D. 779 to 813) of Küsmira, mentioned in 

Rajatarangint of Kaihana, Taking it as it stands there is nothing wrong: 
in'one gourd resting on Sarasvati's bosom and the other oyer her shoulder 

and near her head, E l 
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Post-SCRIPT 


. (8) I may note incidentally that the satür which is after all a 
simplified abridgement of the bin, is distinguishable in its essen- 
tial constitution from bin (vind). I do not take inso account the 
fact that the satür has only one gourd, and that zwo differently 
formed and placed from that in the bin. The essential difference 
consists in the fact that the permanent arrangement of the frets 
in 8 bin does away with the necessity of shifting their positions 
when a new thata ( थाड) ० mela (मेल) is required, whereas in the 
áatür such shifting is necessary. 


(b) The popular view of the vind is so confused and corrupted 
that we find in pictures of Sarasvati a saíür or even a tamburd 
placed in her hands, which serves as the vind of classical worth. 
Again, I have heard several Deccani musicians call the: tamburd 
a vind and that too in the masculine gender: माझा वीणा घेऊन येता. 


DHARMAKIRTI AND BHAMAHA 
BY 


DR. K. B. PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. 


In my previous three papers I have shown that the Buddhist 
author Santaraksita belongs to the ninth century because he 
quotes a well-known verse from the Tattvarthaslokavartika of 
Vidyananda-Patrakesarisvami : 


अन्यथाजुपपन्नत्वे यत्र तत्र च्रयण किम्‌ । 
नान्यथालुपपक्षर्त्त यत्र तत्र त्रयेण किस ou 


. This verse has been known to me for more than fifty years. 
The suggestion made by some scholars that this verse was 
borrowed by Patrakesari from some earlier authority must be 
dismissed without ceremony. It is indeed true that the 
Buddhist author S&ntaraksite mentions the author of the 
Tattvarthalamkara by the shorter name P&trasvàmi instead of 
Patrakesarisvimi, in the same way as the definition प्रत्यक्षं कल्पना- 
पोढमभ्रान्तस in the Nyayabindu is attributed to Kirti in one place 
and to Dharmakizti in another place in the Patrapariksa by this 
distinguished Jaina Logician. It is thus evident that the use of 
the shorter name Patrasvami does not affect our conclusion that 
Santaraksita belongs to the ninth century.’ + 


T have also proved that Santaraksita was acquainted with the 
सर्वेज्ञवाद in the Astasahasri of Patrakesari in which Kumarila is 
represented as attacking the views of Samantabhadra, Akalanka- 
deva and Manikyanandi, I now proceed to show that these three 
Jaina authors attack the विलक्षणहेतु or चिरूपहेठु of Dharmakirti. 


Samantabhadra says : 


सधमेणेव साध्यस्य साधम्यादविरोधतः। 
_स्पाद्वादमविमक्तार्थविशेषस्य्जंको नयः ॥ १०६ i 
= Aptamimāäthsä, 


Dharmakirti and Bhámaha °°". °>- SS 
८: | Akalankadeva explains: M cM 
सबक्षेणेव साध्यस्य साधर्म्यादित्यनेन हेंतोख्रेलक्षण्यभविरोधासं इत्यन्यथाठुपपाते च 


दशयता केवलश्य त्रिलक्षणस्यासाधनत्बसुक्त॑ तत्पुत्रत्वादिवत | त्रिलक्षणयोगिप्रि 
प्रभानमेकलक्षणंईतज्ञेव साधनसाभर्थ्यदरिनिष्ठितेः i 


Vasunandi says 


- अविरोधादित्यंननान्यथासुपपत्त्येकलक्षणो हेतुः प्रदाशितः । fea 
भवाति-- भम्तर्व्यातिमन्तरेण त्रिलक्षणो हेतुन गमक इति | 





.. Both Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva lay great stress on. 
.,अन्यथाहुपपत्ति the invariable concomitance of हेतु with साध्य, The 
` next great Jaina author, who insists upon thie one principle as 
against the विलक्षण of Dharmakirti, is Manikyanandi, whose Part- 
ksimukha is commented upon by Prabhaeandra and Ananta- 
virya. Prabhaoandra was a contemporary of Manikyanandi 
himself as we are told UD 


शास्त्र करोमि वरमल्पतराबबोधो 

माणिक्यनेन्दिपदपडटजसत्मसादात्‌ 1 

अर्थ न किं रफुटयति wed लधीयाँ- 

लोकस्य भाहुकरबिस्फुरितादूधा क्षः ।। २॥ 

Prameyakamalamartanda, Chap. I 
Anantavirya, who also composed a commentary upon the Ny&ya- 
vinifoaya of Akalankadeva, is thus referred to by Vadiradja, who 
‘Wrote in Saka 947 and was a contemporary of the Calukyaé 

. Emperor Jayasirha II 


गूढमर्थमकलङ्कवाङमयागाधभूमिनिहितं तदार्थिनां । 
व्य्जयत्यलमनभ्तवाळ [यथा] दीपवातिरनिङ पदे पदे ॥ ३ ॥ 
Nyayaviniscaya-vyakhyana-ratnamala, 


Anantavirya is also mentioned in the concluding Prasasti of thé 
Mallisenamahapurana written in Saka 969. Nor should we omit 
to notice the interesting fact that in a Kannada inscription dated 
Saka 999 we are told that Anantavirya wrote a commentary on 
* Akslanke-sütra Akalahka-sttrakke-vrttiyam bared’ Ananta- 
viryya-bhattarakar (Nagar Inscription, No. 35, Epigraphia Gar. 
natika, Vol. VIII, p. 255 ) 


From the references given above it is obvious that Anante- 
virya belongs to the close of the tenth century A. D, 
10 ; 


M 
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Both Prabhacandra and Anantavirya say--that.:the  च्रिरूपहेतु as 
described in the following: verse 


हेतोखिष्वापे Ste निर्णयस्तेन वार्णितः -। 
असिद्धविपरीतार्थव्यभिचारिविपक्षतः u 


is attacked by Manikyanandi in the following sütra :— | 


साध्याविनाभावित्वेन निश्चितो हेतुः . 
Pariksémukha III. 15. 


We have thus seen that Samantabhadra, Akalankadeva and 
Manikyanandi have attacked the तरिरूपहेतु. -Later than the three 
Jaina authors are Kumiarila and Suresvara. Kuméarila criticises 
Dharmakirti.as we learn from Kamalasila :— 


यर्थोक्तम“प्रत्यक्षापल्म्भस्प नाथंदाटः प्रसिध्यंती”त्याशट्धन्याह यथा चेत्यादि । 
. यथा.चाविदितेरेंब चक्षरादिभिरिन्द्रियः:। |» 
गृह्यन्ते विषया: सव प्रमाणराप ते तथा ॥ २९११ ॥ 
_ तेनाञ ज्ञायमानत्व प्रामाण्ये नोपयुज्यते | 

विषयानुभवोऽप्यस्मादज्ञातादेनं लभ्यते i २९१२॥ 
T'attvasamgraha, Vol. TT, p. 768. 
Kumirila, Slokavartika, verse 71. 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, chap. on Buddhism 


Kumirila also attacks the श्रिरूपहेलु in the following passages : 
न चाप ARATE SAAS सभवः d 
2.  छिङ्गिज्ञानं च तद्गत्स्यात्‌ जिरूपालिङ्गतो न तत्‌ ॥ १६७॥ 
Mimamsaslokavartika, Benares ed., p. 400 


gana AT APSA AT ASAT । 
न चाऽचुत्यात्तरूपस्य कारणापाक्षता HTT ॥ 99 ॥ 
. Idem, p. 488. 


Kumärila says : 
चिमाभिश्चिञहेतुत्वाद्वासनाभिरुपएुबात्‌। 
स्वाठुरूप्येण नीलादि ग्राह्ममाहकदूषितम ॥ १६ ॥ 
प्रविभक्तमिवोत्पन्नं नान्यमर्थमपेक्षते । 


Parthasarathi tells us. that in the above lines Kumarila re- 
. produces the substance of Dharmakirti's following verse : - 
अविभागोऽपि घुद्ध्चात्मा विपर्यासितदशनेः 
ग्राह्मग्राहकसाबा त्तमदवानत्र लक्ष्यत ET ॥ . 
Qs. MiImarhsaslokavartiks, p. 272 
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` Dharmakirti holds that ज्ञान is स्वयंप्रकाशक. 
नास्योऽतुभाव्यो डुद्ध्याऽस्ति तस्या नाऽनुभवोऽपरः | 
ग्राह्मयाहकतैधुर्यात्‌ स्वयं सेव प्रकाशते ॥ इति | 


Kumárila alludes to this opinion thus : 
इतश्वाऽऽकारवज्ज्ञानं यस्मात्तद्द्मकाशकभ्‌ । 
, स्वयं प्रकाशहीनरय बाह्यास्योपासनं मलस्‌॥ २१॥ . . 
Mimirhsaslokavartika, p. 275 


It is thus evident that Kumirila who is acquainted with the 
opinions of Dharmakirti attacks the feted. Suresvara, who is 
later than Kumirila, speaks of Dharmakirti as the exponent of the - 
न्रिळक्षण or waza thus : 

.  . अथान्यापोहवहस्तु गम्यं गमकमेव च ॥ 
sped तत्र कि मानमदृष्ठो न चिरूपता ॥ ७७९ ॥ 


` Anandajfiana explains 


अपोहबहस्तुनो गमकत्वे तास्मान्कि मानमिति पृष्ठे त्वया वाच्यं मानेन TRENT 
तस्य पक्षधर्मत्वं सपक्षे सत्त्व विपक्षाद्ठ्याद्त्तिरिति त्रिरूपतासिद्धिरठसान हि जिरूपाहिङ्गः- 
तोऽ्थज्ञानार्थमिति स्थितं न हि थभिण्यप्रमिते धर्मप्रमितिः। तथा च हेतोस्रिष्बापे 


रूपेषु area वणितः। असिद्धविपरीतार्थव्यभिचगारिबिपक्षतः ॥ इत्युपेक्षितमिति 
भावः ॥ ७७९ ॥ 


The verse quoted by Anandajfiana to elucidate Sure$vars's. 
attack on Dharmakirti must be by Dharmakirti himself. This. is 
the‘verse which Manikyanandi had in view when composing 
Sūtra IIT, 15 with the reading iama for निश्चय, The Tipanikara 


on the Prameya Kathalamartanda says that the word तेन in this 
verse means Brana. It is plain, therefore, that this is a verse of. 
Dharmakirti 


In this verse it is admitted by Dharmakirti himself that he: 
owes:his knowledge of the बिलक्षणहेतु to. his distinguished prede-" 
cessor Dignagacarya. In spite of this admission‘it is not Dignaga: 
but Dharmakirti; who. is severely attacked, by: Suresvara on 
account of the waned: Suresvara’s critie Patrakesari follows; 
the-same course in assailing the author. of. the -Nyayabindu, in 
tha ‘Tattvarthaslokavartika; as I have proved in my. previous 
paper. if Suresvara had not mentioned ‘the n&me of- Dharma- 
kirti, the long and interesting passage in the. Brhadaranyaks- 
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vartika, which I have presented to Sanskrit scholars, would have 
entirely lost its importance as a contribution to literary history. 
This is entirely due to-the fact that after A. D. 650, Dharmakirti 
came to be revognized as the most illustrious exponent of the 
बिलक्षणहेतु. Though Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva refute this 
doctrine and maintain only one principle अन्यथान्नुपपन्नत्व, it is the 
more elaborate and systematic refutation of the wan by Patra- 
kesarisvimi, which has aroused the resentment of Santaraksita, 
who defends the Büddhistic doctrine from the attacks of the 
author of the Tattvarthaslokavartika 


In the Nyiyadipika we read इत्थमन्यंथानुपपच्येकलक्षणो हेतरतुमिति- 
प्रयोजकः इति प्रथिते5प्याहतमते तदेतदवितर्क्यान्ये$न्यथाप्याहु: । तच तावत्ताथागताः 
पक्षघमत्वादित्रितयलक्षणालिङ्गादनुमानोत्थानम्‌ ” इति वर्णयन्ति । तथा हि । war 
` धर्मत्वं सपक्षे सत्त्वं विपक्षाइद्यादत्तिरिति BAST, रूपाणि । ........................ 
ees तानीमानि चणि रूपाणि मिलितानि हेतोलक्षणम्‌ । अन्यतमाभावे हेंतोराभासत्बं 
स्यात्‌ । ” इति तदसङ्गतम्‌ । छृत्तिकोदयादेहेतोरपक्षधमस्य शकटोदयादि साध्यगमकत्व- 
दृशनात्‌। ...... . तस्माद्वौद्धाभिमतं हेतोछक्षणसव्याप्तम्‌ | seee तदुक्तम्‌ 
` अन्यथादुपपन्नत्वं यत्र तच UD किम्‌ । नान्यथाचुपपन्नत्वं यत्र तत्र यण किम्‌ UU 


ata बोद्धान्प्राति॥ 


The author of the Nyayadipiks is Abhinava Dharmabhüsana 
who wrote in Saka 1307.1 


I have thus traced the history of the बरिलक्षणहत from the latter 
half of the seventh century to the end of the fourteenth century 


Let us now turn to what Dr. Randle says on this subject 
“Any suggestion that the three ' canons of syllogism’ are taken 
from Buddhist logic is discounted by the fact, that PrasSastapada 
Himself cités a ‘couplet which states the doctrine, and which 
attributes it to ‘Kasyapa’, i.e. to the Vaisesika school. The 
effrontary of such a claim, if the doctrine had really originated 
recently:in the Buddha schools, would be inereditable. -More- 
over, the doctrine is already implicitly present in Vatsyayans's 
Bhasya on NS. V, i, 34, and even in that sūtra itself.” 

'"Tliése remarks are most ingenious and show the erudition of 
Dr. Randle. ‘But after a careful perusal of them, I am still dis- : 








1 , South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. I, p.156, Vijayanagara inscription of: 
Harihara I, dated Saka 1307; concluding prafasti of a. Ms. of the | 
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posed to accept the safer guidance of Suresvarücüárya and his 
great critic Patrakesari in reading the Indian literary history of 
the eighth century. Nor shall I be deterred from assigning to" 
this period the rhetorician Bhamaha who says: U 


सन्‌ पक्षे सदृशे सिद्धो व्यारत्तस्तद्विपक्षतः | 
हेताश्रिलक्षणो Aart हेत्वाभासो विपर्ययात्‌ V, 21. 
हेतुख्निलक्ष्मेब मतः काव्येख्वपि इमेधसाम्‌ V, 47. 
` बिरूपालिङ्गतो ज्ञानमतुमानं च केचन । 
` तद्विदो नान्तरीयार्थदर्शनं चाऽपंरं विदुः c 
Kavyalamkara, Kashi Sanskrit Series, V, 11. 


In the Introduction to this edition p. 41, verse V, 11 is quoted 
with the reading चपर changed into चापरे, but no explanation is 
given of this change. But the reading अपरे, for which there is no 
manuscript evidence, may be justified by the supposition that 
Bhamaha has taken Dign&ga's definition from Uddyotakara’s 
work N. V. p. 56, I, 14 where the words अपरे तु ब्रवते precede the 
definition, by changing अपरे aaa into अपरे विदुः. This is the first 
unwarrantable change of the text made by the editors. A similar - 
change of the text appears on p. 48, where we read, 


“ But उद्योतकर, while discussing @eatTa’s definition, says “ अथ. 
केयं कल्पन। ? नामजात्यादि योजनेति । यत्‌ न नाम्माभिधीयते न च जात्यादििव्य- 
पदिइ्यते l ” 


“बाचस्पतिमिशत्र calls it कृक्षणवादिनाझत्तरम, now the लक्षणंवादी5 must be ~ 
gan and all those, who had a similar view. We may presume 
that भामह was also one of them — at least conversant with that 
view — for he says कल्पनां नामजात्यादे योजनां प्रतिजानते-क्राध्या० ४. 6” 


A reference is made to तात्पर्यटीका, p. 109. On referring to this | 
page, we read 


ame Erma लक्षणसुपन्यस्याते अपर इति दूषयितुं कल्पनास्वरूपं पृच्छति । 
अथ केयमिति | लक्षणवार्दिन उत्तरं नामेति । 
The word लक्षणबादिनः is genitive singular. This is turned into 


plural लक्षणवादिनाम्‌ by the editors to support their contention that 
भामह was one of the लक्षणवादिनः, 
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Let us now turn to Dr. Randle who refers to the same passage ' 
in the,andaeter, p. 102. He says " Vacaspati Misra says that the 
words nimajati-yojanad &c. in the passage just cited give the 
answer, of the person who states the definition, to Uddyotakara’s 
question: What is this kalpans ? ( N. V. T., p. 102, 1. 2, Laksana- 
vadina uttaram ). The Laksana-v&din seems to mean Dinnaga, 
though it might mean any person who supports the definition.” 


I shall now give the whole verse of Dignagacirya as quoted 
and explained by Akalankadeva : 


प्रत्यक्षं कल्पनापो्ढ॑ नामजात्यादि योजना d 
असाधारण्वितुत्वादक्षस्तह॒यपदिव्यते ॥ 


यहुक्तं कल्पनापोढं प्रत्यक्षासाति | कल्पनाहि जातिद्रव्यणणक्रियापरिभाषाळतो WU. 
बुद्धि.विकल्पस्ततो5पोढं | 


Tattvartharajavartika, Vol. I, p. 38. 


In the commentary on the Tattvasamgraha, Vol I, p. 367 
‘Kamalasila remarks : 


यादे तर्हि जात्यादि योजना कल्पना न युक्तेव तत्कथं लक्षणकारेणाक नामजात्यादे- 
योजना कल्पनोति.' i f 


On page 373 Kamalasila again says : 


यत्रेषा कल्पना नास्ति aaraa haa ग्रन्थेन, ळक्षणकारस्तादातयघातिषेधं करोति। 
qå भूतं कल्पनात्मकं यज्ज्ञानं न भवतीत्यर्थः । 


It is very plain from the authorities quoted above that लक्षण- 
anda or लक्षणकर is Dignaga himself. His work is called agane. 
एवं न्यायझुखग्रन्थो व्याख्यातव्यो दिशाऽनया | 
ज्ञानमित्याभिसंबन्धाततीतिस्तन्न चोदिता ॥ १२३६ u 
तत्रायं न्‍्यायछखग्रन्थ :-- यत्‌ ज्ञानमर्थरूपादौ विशेषणाभिधायकाभेदोपचारेणावि- 
, कल्पकं तदक्षमक्षं प्रति aaa इति प्रत्यक्षस्‌ ” विशेषणं जात्यादि, आभिधायकं नाम, तयोर- 
मेदोपचारो जात्यादिमद्धिः संज्ञिना च । अभेदोपचारयहणंछुपलक्षणम्‌ः यतापि भेदेन’ 
अहणमस्य शोत्वसस्य नामात, तत्रापि कल्पनेष्यत पव | ` 
s Tattvasarngraha, Vol. I, pp..372-73. 





1 नामजात्यादयः सर्वे योज्यन्ते वाऽनयात सा । 
तथोक्ता कल्पना प्रोक्ता प्रतीतिरमिलापिनी'॥:१२२३ ॥ TX 
Tattvasarmgraha, Vol. I, p. 369,- -. 
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From a work entitled’ Pre-Digniga Buddhist texts on logic 
from Chinese sources” recently published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, we learn that Dignaga's work called न्‍्यायछुख was 
translated into Chinese, and that this Chinese translation was 
retranslated into some European language by Dr. Giusapp 
Tucci in 1929, Vide List of Abbreviations, p. vi. 


From the facts set forth above it is certain that Digniga 
. wrote the following verse : 


M 


प्रत्यक्ष कल्पनापोढं नासजात्यादि योजना | 
असाधारणहेतुत्वादक्षेस्तहचपदिश्यते ॥ 


l l The 2nd line of this couplet is ascribed to Hara in the Ny&ya- 
.praveSavrtii, ७, 35. भदन्त is thus Dignaga himself. 

Uddyotakara had this whole verse of Digniga before him as 
, he explains it thus : 


अथ केयं कल्पना ? the reply is contained in this couplet itself 
- नामजातियोजतेति । यत्‌ किल न नाम्नामिधीयते न च जात्यादिभिव्यपदिस्यते | 


It is thus plain that प्रत्यक्षं कल्पनापोढम्‌ means प्रत्यक्षं नासजात्याद्यपोढं 
` or नामजांत्यादिरहितं which means, according to Uddyotakara यत्‌ किल 
मं नाम्नाभिधीयते नं च जात्यादिभिव्यपादिण्यते, If Vacaspatimisra had 
used the words दिग्नागस्योत्तरं नामेति instead of लक्षणवादिन उत्तरं नामेति, 
it might have prevented the misunderstanding of the meaning 
intended by Uddyotakara and Vācaspatimiśra. This discussion 
will enable us to understand Bhamaha’s verse : 


CAN 


प्रत्यक्षं कल्पनापोढं ततोऽथादित्ति केचन | 
कल्पनां नामजारँयादि योजनां प्रतिजानते ॥ V.6. 


Here also we may ask केयं कल्पना? the reply is given by the 
‘author himself who says : 


“ They ( the Buddhists) declare कल्पना to be नामजात्यादि योजना. ” 


After giving this explanation Bhamaha attacks very severely 
Dignàga, who was a follower of the Amaan? school. With the 
teachings of this school the definition is irreconcilable. Bhamaha 
- SAYS: - l 

- प्रत्यक्षं कल्पनापोढं ततो5थादिति केचन d 
:...केल्पनां नाम्रज़ात्यादियोजनां प्रतिजानते ॥ ६॥ 
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समारोपः किलेतावान सदर्थालम्यनं च तत्‌! 
जात्यायपोहे दत्तिः a क्क विशेषः कुतश्च सः ॥७॥ 
तदपोहेडु च तथा सिद्धा सा ब(बोद्धिगोचरा 1 
amat चेद्वितथं प्रत्यक्षं aaa हि ॥ ८ ॥ 
ग्राह्मग्राहकभेदेन [वज्ञानांशो मतो यदि । 
विज्ञानम साइस्याद्विशेषोऽस्य विकल्पना ॥ ९॥ 


-समारोप [ of रजत upon छुक्तिका ] is of this kind ; it rests upon real 
things. If sang is removed, where can समारोपदत्ति ९ found, i. e. 
where can समारोप find a resting place? Where can विशेष reside 
and whence can it proceed? If after the removal of these things 
` the presence of समारोप is insisted upon, it will only be बु)द्धिगौ चरा, 

‘i.e. it will rest upon mere ideas. If 80, प्रत्यक्ष will then become 
अबस्तुक ( unsubstantial ) and therefore faa ( false) for घत्पक्ष con- 
. sists only in realities. 


Tf ग्राह (the pot perceived ) and ग्राहक that which perceives or 
‘perception are both considered part of knowledge ( ज्ञानमात्र ), per- 
ception being like the pot perceived, the likeness between the. 
two constitutes the विलप of perception ( प्रत्यक्ष). Thus Dignagn’s 
निर्विकल्प ger is untenable. 


Bhàmaha proceeds “ Nor can we accept Vasubandhu's defini- 
. tion, as it is also based on the विज्ञानवाद. 


अथोदेवेति रूपादेस्तत एवेति नान्यतः । 
अन्यथा घटविज्ञानमन्येन व्यपदिस्यते ॥ 5. 10. 


* From that very thing " means from the colour of that thing 
as घट, as a substance being non-existent, is the same as घटरूप, 
otherwise घटविज्ञान ( perception of a pot) is designated from some- 

. thing other than we. 

The interpretation of Bhamaha’s verses given above is based 

upon Dignàga's own words : 


सर्वोषमलुमानालमेयव्यवहारों बुद्धचारूढ़ेनेव धर्मधमिभावेन न बहिः सस्वभपेक्षते । 
Kumirila also says in attacking Dignaga : 
नन्वसत्यपि बाह्येथे बुद्धचारूढेन सिध्यति | वासना शब्दभेदोत्थविकल्पप्रविभागतः ४ 
Slokavartika. 


That Vasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmakirti belonged to the 
Raman school has been proved in my paper on Dharmakirti and 
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Sarkar&c&rya. The objection started by Bhamaha.against the 
definition of प्रत्यक्ष given by Dignàga can be urged with: equal 
force against Dharmakirti's definition as both: definitions contain 
the expression कल्पनापो्ं attacked above. 


1 प्रत्यक्षं कल्पनापोढं 2 प्रत्यक्ष कलपनापोढमश्रान्तम्‌ 


This fact satisfactorily explains why Bhamaha has omitted 
the second definition. Had he accepted the latter definition, be 
would have laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. - 


` The editors of Bhamaha’s काव्यालेकार published in-thé Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, appear to have entirely misunderstood the. verses 
in which Dignaga is attacked. Bhamaha could not have been & 
follower of Dignaga whom he has attacked. Nor do the editors 
seem to know the reason why Dharmakirti has added the word 
sated. Vacaspatimiéra says: 


न हि यथा सम्यगज्ञानमधिर॒त्य धरत्यक्षादि लक्षणं छतं कीर्तिना तथा दिग्नामेन, 
येनाधिकाराज्ज्ञाने व्यवतिष्ठेत कल्पनापोढमिति भावः | 


Here Vacaspati refers to the opening passage of the Nyaya- 
bindu where we read : 


सम्यग्ज्ञानपूर्विका सर्वपुरुषार्थ सिद्धिरिति ag व्यूप्पायते । द्विविधं सम्यग्ज्ञानं प्रत्यक्ष”: 


मतुमानं च । तत्र प्रत्यक्ष कल्पनापोढसभान्तस | 


In this passage Dharmakirti uses the word werat befere his 
definition so that we can easily understand 


प्रत्यक्ष कल्पनापोढं सम्परजशञानथ 
“ perception means right apprehension stripped of the fictions of 


the understanding.” On the other hand Dignaga does not use. 


सम्परज्ञान or any other similar expression immediately before. his 
definition. On this ground Uddyotakara considers Digniga’s 
definition defective because then 


सर्वे अर्थाः तर्हिं ्रत्यक्षाः प्राधुवन्ति. 


We must not be misled by Uddyotakara’s interpretation and. criti-, 


cism of Dignaga’s view, as they are not admitted by the Buddhists, 

Santaraksita says : 
कल्पनाप्रतिषेधाच्च ज्ञानस्य सामर्थ्यलव्धत्यात्‌ अवत्सा घेनुरानीयतामिति यथा 

प्रतिषेधेन गोधेनोः, इत्यतो ज्ञानमिति मोक्त्च । l MAE 

` Tativasarhgraha Vol. I, p. 367. ' 

11 


UN 
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- In this passage Kamalagila assures us that Uddyotakara’s intér- 
: pretation and criticism of Dignaga’s definition are not acceptable 
tothe Buddhists. And in the opinion of Santaraksita.“ the addi- 
tion of the word अभाल्तस by Dharmakirti is not intended to super- 
sede his distinguished predecessor's definition. Kamalasila says: 


पीतराङ्कादि gatat विश्रमेपि प्रमाणतास | 
Sey a: - 7# ^ 
अथाक्रियाऽविसंवादादपरे संप्रचक्षरे ॥ १४२४ ॥ 


केचित्तु स्वयूथ्या एवौश्रान्तयहणं मेच्छन्ति । आन्तस्यापि पीतशङ्कादि ज्ञानस्य 
प्रत्यक्षत्वात्‌ | तथाहि न तदचघ्रमानमलिङ्गजत्वात्‌ । प्रमाण चाविसंवादित्वात्‌। अत 
एवाचार्यदिद्गनागेन लक्षणे न छतमधान्तञ्रहणस्च्‌ | 
Tattvasamgraha, Vol. I, p. 324. 


i a Santaraksite and Kamalasila assure us that both definitions 
sre correct from different points of view and are acceptable to 
the Buddhists. 


Let me proceed to answer the question whether Bhamaha was 
a Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmana. 


` I have proved above that Bhamaha attacks the बिज्ञानबाद. It 
is well-known that he has also ‘attacked the अन्यापाहवाइ and his 
three verses treating of this subject are discovered in the Bud- 
dhist work Tattvasamgrala and the Jaina work Prameyakamala- 
martanda. Santaraksita devotes a whole chapter entitled शब्दार्थ 
परीक्षा XVI to the discussion of this interesting subject. He 
enlarges on the nature of this doctrine, verses 867-909, pp. 274- 
290. He next notices the criticism passed on this doctrine by 
Bhàmgha, Kumàrila, Uddyotakara and* by Kumārila again. 
Bhamaha’s criticism, consisting of 3 verses only, occurs on p. 291 * 
Tattvasathgraha. Kumarila’s criticism begins ón p. 292 verse 
915, and ends on p. 318 where Kamalasila says: 


ho 


qae कुमारिलोक्त्ठपन्यस्तस्‌, सांप्रतं सबशाब्वरयेत्यादिनोद्योतकरोक्तमपोहदूषण- 
WIEN ! 
verse 982, p. 313. And on page 316, verse 1000, he remarks एतत्सर्नः 
ध््योतकरेणोक्त्ुपन्यस्तम, Then a passage of Digniga is cited, which. 
calls forth two more verses of Kumarila. 2 
On this page 316 the yar being finished, Santaraksite’s Teply- 
begins. Kamalasila introduces it thus : 
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- एवं यथाप्रधान परमतमाशाङ्कय, अन्यापोहापरिज्ञाना दिना समाधानमारभते | 
अन्यापोहापरिज्ञानादेवमेते FEAT: | 
स्वथं तुष्टा दुरात्मानो नाझयन्ति परानपि ॥ १००३ u 
तथाहि द्विविधोऽपोहः पर्युंदासनिषेधतः | 
द्विविधः पयुदासोपि छुद्धयात्मार्थात्मभेदत्तः ॥ १००४॥ 
Owing to their ignorance of अन्यापोह these wicked minded, 
heretics, being self-satisfied, ruin other people. 


अपोह is divided into two kinds by पर्युदास and प्रसज्यप्रतिषेध. q$- 
दास is also divided 88 बुद्ध्यात्मा and अर्थात्मा. ^ 


The three wicked- minded heretics are Bhamaha, Kumarila and’ 
Uddyotakara. Süntaraksita has no regard for chronological order ` 
as he deals with Bhàmaha's criticism first. It consists only of 
three verses, the text of which, as given by Prabhacandra is as 
follows :— 

यदि गोरित्ययं शब्दः समर्थोन्यनिवत्तने | 5 
जनको गवि गोडादे(द्धे)इुग्यतासपरो ध्वनिः । 

AT ज्ञानफलाः शब्दा न SET फलडूयस | 

अपवाद्विधिञ्ञानं फलमेकस्य वः कथम्‌ ॥ 

प्रागगोरिति विज्ञानं गोशब्दश्राविणो भवेत्‌ । 

Wats गोः प्रतिषेधाय धत्तो गोरिति ध्वनि 


These are the three verses of the first wicked-minded heretic 
दुरात्माकुद्दाओ Bhàmaha. After some preliminary explanation Santer 
raksita proceeds 


एवमपोहस्य स्वरूपलभिँधाय सांप्रत परोक्तानि दूषणान्युद्धतुमारभते | तत agi 
“ यादि गोरिति शब्दश्वे त्यादि, तवाह-- तस्य चेत्यादि | 
तस्य च प्रतिबिम्बस्थ गतावेवाइगम्यते | 
सामर्थ्यादन्‍्यबिश्लेषो नास्यान्यात्मता यतः ॥ १०१९ ॥ 
गोबुद्धिमेव हि शाब्दो जनयति, अन्यबिश्छेषस्ठु सामथ्याङ्गम्यते, न तु sere, 
तस्य गोप्रतिबिम्पस्य प्रतिभासान्तरात्मरहितत्वात्‌, अन्यथा निवतरूपस्य तस्य प्रतिपत्ति- 
रेब न स्यात्‌। तेनापरो ध्वन योडुद्धेजेनको न gaa | तेनेव गोशब्देन गोडदेर्जन्यमानत्वात 
i ॥ १०१९ i^ 
ननु ज्ञानफलाः शब्दा इत्यादाबाह--दिवाभोजनेत्यादि । "5 ESE 
दिवाभोजनवाक्यादेरिवास्यापि negan | ; 
साक्षात्सामर्थ्यतो यस्मानान्वयोःव्यतिरेकवान ॥ १०२० ॥ gp 
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यथा हि दिवा त we पीनो देवदत्त इत्यस्थ वाक्यस्य साक्षादिबाभोजनप्रतिषेधः 
स्वार्थामिंधान, गम्यस्तु रात्रिभोजनविधिः, न साक्षात्‌, तहदोरित्यादेरन्वयभ्रतिपादकस्य 
झाव्द्स्यान्यज्ञानं साक्षात्फलम, व्यतिरेकगतिस्तु सामश्यात्‌। अत्र कारणमाह-यस्मादिः 
त्यादि । यस्माद्न्वयो विभेरव्यतिरेकबाल्यास्ति किं तर्हि? विजातीयव्यबच्छेदाव्यभिचा- 
Fal न हि विजातीयादव्यादत्तस्य कस्याचित्संभवोऽस्ति | तेनेकस्य इाब्दस्य फलद्दयम- 
विरुद्धमेव ॥ १०२०॥ 


.. कस्मादित्याह agere | 
नाभिसुख्येन कुरूते यस्माच्छन्द इदं हयर | 
स्वार्थाभिधानमच्यस्य Past च वस्तुनः ॥ १०२१॥ 


विधिनि 


यदि साक्षादेकस्य शाब्दस्य निषेधज्ञानलक्षण फलद्वयं युगपदाभिम्रेतं भवेत्तदा 
स्याद्विरोधः । यदि ठु दिवाभोजनवाकयवदेकं साक्षात्‌ अपरं सामथ्यलभ्यं फलमितीष्टं, 
तदा न विरोधः । यज्चोक्त “प्रागगोरिति विज्ञानमि त्यादि | तदपि निरस्तम्‌ | अनभ्युप- 
गमात्‌ | न ह्यगोप्रतषधमाभिद्ठख्येन गोशब्दः करोतीत्यभ्दुपगतमस्माभिः कि तहि ? 
शामथ्यादिति प्रतिपादित ॥ १०२१॥ 
Tattvasarheraha, Vol. I, pp. 320 &c 


One of the three wicked minded heretics (दुरात्मानः gega: ) 
whose criticisms are refuted is Bhàmaha. By pef is meant a 
heretic or heretical, cf. 


एतदीया अन्था एव च मन्वादिभिः परिहार्थत्वेनोक्ताः 
या àg बाह्याः vut याश्व काश्चित्कुष्ृष्टयः | 
सर्वास्ता निष्फलाः प्रेत्य तमोनिष्ठा हि ताः स्मृताः ॥ 
तस्माद्धर्मं ति घयीबाहामेवजातीयकं घ्रामाण्येनानपेक्ष्य स्यादिति सिद्धस्‌ । 
Tantravartike, Benaras ed., p. 117 
k Santaraksita applies the term gwg: to heretics who believe in 
the existence of the soul. Tattvasamgraha, Vol. IT, p. 866 
एकंधर्साणमात्मानसजानानाः EV: । 
agara विसन्बाना विवदन्ते परस्परं ॥ ११० ॥ 
नास्त्यात्मेत्याहुरेके ऽस्पेसास्त्यनित्य इति स्थिताः । 
न कत्तेत्यपरे केचिदभाक्तति च seer: ॥ १११ ॥ 
Jinasens's Adipurána, chap. 24, p. 221a Kolhapur ed. 


It is thus plain that Bhamaha was not a Buddhist. Nor was 
he a Jaina, as his attacks on the अपोहबाद were exploited by 
Prabhadcandra in order to refute Buddhism. Bhamaha was there- 
fore a Brahmana, who must have learned Buddhist logic in a 
Buddhist College, just as Akalankadeva went to Nalanda to re 


8७176 his education, 
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- Lotus now turn to the introduction to the edition of Bhà 

maha's work by Pandit Batuk Nath and Pandit Baladeva. This: 
introduction occupies 71 pages, while the text has taken up only 
48 pages. Some of the statements could have been omitted with 
advantage not only to the editors but to the readers also, upon 
whom this lengthy introduction is inflicted. The editors admit 
that there is striking similarity both in the views and the words 
in the sentences dealing with gots and जातिs, between Dharma- 
kirti and’Bhamaha. But an attempt is made to explain it away 
in the following way. 


“ We cannot say that Dharmakirti was the first person to use 
them. With equal force, we may say that it was Bhamaha, who 
wrote them first of all. We see no absurdity in it. If शान्तरक्षित, 
philosopher as he was, did not find it inconvenient to repeat the | 
phraseology of our poetician, we see no reason why घर्मकीति would 
not do the same, if he could find something handy cut and 
dry, from him.” 


From this it seems to me that the editors have not carefully 
read the Tattvasarhgraha, Sàntaraksita repeats ‘or quotes the 
words of Bhamaha, whom he calls दुरात्मा कुषः, to demolish his 
arguments against the अपोहवाद, just as Sarkaraicarya repeats the 
words of Dignaga and Dharmakirti to refute the Vijiànavàda in 
his Bhasya' on Brahmasütras. Neither Dharmakirti nor Santa- 
raksita borrowed their phraseology from Bhamaha who was दुरात्मा 
gef and who attacked Dign&ga and the Qaan school. 
Principal Dhruva in his foreword to the introduction admits that 
the‘editors have faifed to prove their contention. It may there. 
fore be taken as established that Bhamaha came after Dharma- 
kirti and was a Brahmana. - 


The Tattvasathgraha of Santaraksita may be regarded as a 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Bhàmaha's work which ‘deals 
with Buddhist logic. The editors seem to have neglected to 





1 ५ यदम्तज्ेयरूप तद्वहिषेदवमासत ” इति —Dignaga. y 
१ सहोपलभ्मनियमो ” पि —Dbarmakirti. 
Anandasrama ed., ४०.1, pp. 582, 583, हि 
- Tattvasathgraha, Vol. IT, Appendix: S 
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study the Tattvasargraha and have been led to make the follow- 
ing absurd remarks : न 


“In the whole of काव्यालकार there is nothing peculiarly Bud- 
dhistic.’’ This is contradicted by the following passage -~ 


अस्त्यात्मा प्रकतिबति हेत्वपवादिली | 
धर्मिणो$स्या5 प्रसिद्धत्वात्तद्ध माँपि न सेत्स्यति ॥ 


- The Buddhists did not believe in the existence of the soul. 
Dharmottara says : 
सांख्येनोक्तमस्पात्मा | aes बौद्धेनाकत तास्त्यात्मेति । 
NS Nyayabindu-tika, 
. Jinasena says: 


जीवसिद्िविधाथीइ eamque | 
वचस्समन्तभद्गस्य बीरस्येव विजुम्भते ॥ 


Samantabhadra has proved the existence of the soul by refuting 
the arguments of the Buddhists in his work called युक्तयनुशासन, 
which is published and easily. accessible. Akalankadeva says: 


माहकारवशीकृतेन मनसा न द्वेषणा केवलं | 

नैरात्म्यं तिपद्य agate जने कारुण्यबुद्धथा मया d 

us: श्रीहिमशीतळस्य सदसि घ्रायो विदरधात्मनो | 

aama सकलान्‌ बिजित्य सुगतः पादेन विस्फाटितः ॥ 
Akalankastotra. 


.The editors remark : 


` “ दिङनाग’s definition was rather too general and consequently 
could be interpreted to apply to every thing, so that every thing . 
will 9७ प्रत्यक्ष. — उद्योतकर did actually interpret it in this way. To 
avoid this contingency भर्मकीति added अश्रान्तं which made it clear 
that by प्रत्यक्ष, we were to mean here प्रत्यक्षज्ञानं and nothing else. 
Who will indulge in such an inexactitude when once if has been. 
so. pointed out?” The absurdity of these remarks will be obvious. 
to Sanskrit scholars, who will read Kamalasila's reply to Uddyo- 
takara which I have quoted above, The editor's argument is, 
they are Brühmanas ; Uddyotakara was a Brahmana; therefore 
Uddyotakara’s interpretation must be correct. 


Another specimen-of-their argumentis the following: 
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“ Dharmakirti hailed from the'South of India. शान्तराक्षित 1४०0 
: in Bengal in the beginning of the 8th century. Now, we cannot, 
‘with any stretch of our imagination, conceive that within half 
a century such a progress could be possible in those days of hard 
communication. धर्मकीर्ति becomes sufficiently famous, his works 
are carried to Kashmira, there भामह utilises them for writing his 
own work, then he also becomes well-known, his work reaches 
Bengal and is devoured by शान्तराक्षित, and all this was accomplish- 
ed within halfa century | It seems to be hardly possible,” 


Santaraksita! quotes Dharmakirti’s definition of प्रत्यक्ष directly 
from Dharmakirti’s work and not through Bhamaha, because it is 
not found in Bh&maha. Was there any Government order that 
Santaraksita should borrow directly Dharmakirti’s definition .of 
प्रत्यक्ष from Dharmakirti but that he should borrow Dharmakirti 
दूषणा aage: only through the intervention of Bhàmaha and 
not directly from Dharmakirti? This is most absurd. Besides 
S&ntaraksita lived in the ninth century as I have elsewhere 
proved 


The editors say on p. 48 that the definition adtsuta belongs to 
बसुबन्धु, But in the first fobt-note on the same page, they contra- 
dict their own statement thus : 


वाचरपातिमिश्र begins his comment upon ‘ अपरे पुनर्वणयन्ति aaisate, 
विज्ञान प्रत्यक्ष । तदेवं प्रत्यक्षलक्षणं ansi वासबन्धव तावत्‌ प्रत्यक्षलक्षण विकल्प" 
यिठुंछुपन्यस्यति- are P. 99. 


Here the editors.plainly tell us that ‘ ततोऊर्थात्‌ is not the defi- 
nition of Vasubandhu. The students of Sanskrit will be at a loss 
to know which of these two contradictory statements is reliable. 
These? mutilated quotations are obviously taken from Dr. Randle’s 
book without understanding the subject. They are not taken 
from’ Vacaspati’s work. Dr. Randle’s method of giving the 





1 प्रत्यक्ष 'कल्पनापोढमभ्रान्तमभिलापिनी i 
प्रतीतिः कल्पना छप्तिहेतुत्वाद्रात्मिका न तु ॥ १२१४ ॥ 
Tattvasamgraha, Vol. I, p. 366. 
2 The first sentence belongs to Uddyotakara, and the second sentence, to 
Vücaspatimi$ra. The two sentences are made into one passage. Vioas- 
pati is thus represented as commenting on his own sentence | 
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quotations is correct. Instead of exposing themselves to ridicule | 
by this foot-note, the editors would have acted wisely if they had 
copied. his remarks 


On p. 25, the editors say Kielhorn, while noticing a fragment 
from 'जिनेन्द्रबद्वे8 work in Poona, wrote 


My impression certainly was that Jinendrabuddhi has-freely 
copied from Haradatta’s Padamafijari. Dr. Jacobi has shown, 
on the authority of भविष्योत्तरपुराण, that हरदत्त died in 878 A. 0. This 
will take जिनेन्द्र to the 10th century at least. Dr. Kielhorn 
was my revered teacher. With great deference to his authority, 
T beg to differ from him. He has over-looked a passage in Hars- 
datta’s commentary in which Haradatta himself assures us that 
he has freely copied from Jinendrabuddhi, whom he calls Nyasa- 
kara thus : 


. न्यासकारस्तु हो विस्तो परिमाणमस्येति Raga विस्तं परि परिमाणं अम्यते 
Padamafijari, Benares ed. Vol. IT, pp. 34-35. 


This passage in the Padamafijari is most interesting and im- 
portant. Here the Nyadsakara Jinendrabuddhi’s adverse remarks 
on Patafijali are quoted by Haradatia with approval. I have 
given this passage in my paper on “ Jinendrabuddhi, Kaiyata 

nd Haradatta.” The date o: Magha being thus disentangled 
from the erroneous impression of Dr. Kielhorn, the accuracy of 
the interpretation put on the verse IT, 12 of the Si$upalavadha by 
Vallabha and Mallinatha, is thus placed beyond dispute. Magha 
belongs fo the 8th century because he is mentioned by name along 
with Kālidāsa and Bharavi by Nrpatunga and is quoted by 
Prabhàcandra in the ninth century. Both the Kasikavrtti and its 
Nyàsa are alluded to by Magha in the 8th century and quoted by 
Jaina Sakatüyana!, who lived in the ninth century. We are thus 
forced to place the Kasik&vriti and its Nyasa before 700 A, D. It 
may be also added here that the Kasika is attacked by -Kumàrila 
and quoted by Sathkaracarya. The earliest limit to the age of 
the Kasika is given by the Avantisundarikatha, according to 





1, Jaina Sükatayana contemporary with Amoghavarsa 1, Nydsakira and 
Jaina Sdkatayana. Ind..Ant. Vol. ( 1914 & 1916) Sarhkaracürya's re- 
ference to Jay&ditya, Ind, Ant. ( 1918 ) 
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which king Durvinita patronised.the poet Bharavi quoted in the 
Kasika and its Nyasa. Durvinita lived about 580 A.D. There- 
fore the Kasika and its Nyasa must be placed between 600 A. D. 
and 700 A, D, The statements of Its-ing the Chinese traveller 
who says that Bhartrhari the author of the Vakyapadiya, died in 
650 A, D, and Jayaditya the author of the Rasika, died in 661 
A. D., lead to the same conclusion. Here Chinese evidence is in 
perfect harmony with Indian evidence. 


* 


Bharavi 580 A. D. 
Bharizhari died 650 A. D; 
Jay&ditya died 661 A. D. 
Wie tice 


Magha 

Nrpatunga f 
, j 808 A, D. 

Jaina Sakatavana 


It may be pointed out here that Joyaditya the author of the 
Kasika, who mentions the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari and quotes 
Bharavi’s verse, must be assigned to the first half of the 7th 
‘century. And his Nyāsakāra must be assigned to either the Ist 
half or the 2nd half of the same century. 


` Let us now turn to Mr. Kane's view. He says “ The Harsa- 
carita clearly alludes to the Ny àsa in the expression छघसपद्न्यासाः 
as the commentator Sarhkara, who appears to be an early writer, 
explains रूतउरुपद्न्‍्यासाः as ऊतः अभ्यस्तो य॒रुपदे दुर्योधशाब्दै न्यासो दत्तिविवरण 
येः, Though, as I have shown, there is. no manuscript -evidence 
for the reading दृत्तिबित्ररणं, let us accept this as the only correct 
reading. Then न्यासो इत्तिविवरण will mean the न्यास, the com- 
mentary on the Kasikavriti. Now Bana lived in the first half of 
the 7th century. Jayaditya also lived in the ist half of the 
same century.. It is ‘also perfectly possible that Jayüditya's 
commentator, the Nyasskara belonged to the.same period. 

12 
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Bharavi 580 A. D. 


| quoted by 
sno.) Jayaditya, and the» 600 A. D. 
Bana | Nyäsakāra } 650 A. D. 


I can cite the following case which is similar— 
Santareksita 
Kamalasila 


These three authors belong to the first half of the ninth 
century. From these two analogous cases, we can conclude that 
Bana refers to his two contemporaries Jayàditya and his com- 
mentator Nyāsakāra. The most important fact which is worth 
noting here is that Bhiravi is quoted by the न्यास which is att 
विवरण. If Mr. Kane supposes that his सन्तिबिचरणन्यास preceded 
Bana, then we shall be forced to suppose that there were 
two वृत्तिविधरणन्यासs, one preceding Bhairavi and the other 
succeeding him. But such a supposition would be impos- 
sible, Therefore we can maintain, even without the help 
of the commentator Sarhkara that Bana was contemporary 
with Jayaditya and his Ny&àsakára. And as Dharmakirti came 
into prominence in the 2nd half of the seventh century and as 
Bhamaha came after him, he must be understood to refer to the 
Kasika-Nyasa. And his words 

शिष्टप्रयोगसात्रेण न्यासकारमतेन वा! 

तृचा समस्तपष्ठीकं न कर्थच्िदुदाहरेत्‌ ॥ 

samenado gagra यथोदितः | 
must be interpreted by the light of the facts "before us, by con- 
struing सूचव्यापकमाचरेण with the preceding words thus :— 


शिष्टप्रयोगसान्नेण न्यासकारमतेन वा सत्रज्ञापकमात्रेण तृचा समस्तपष्ठीक॑ न कथ 
Grgareta यथा gaear | लोके | उदितः. 
In explaining रबहन्ता यथा उदितः [ लाक ] we can safely supply the 
_word लोक on the authority of Bhamaha himself who says: 
qed यत्तदपार्थकमिष्यते । 
दाडिमानि दशापूपाः षडित्यादि यथोदितभ्‌ ! IV, 8. 


This is beautifully elucidated by the following passage in the 
Mahabhasya where Patafijali says : 


} — Patrakesari 
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यथा लोके ! लोके झर्थवन्ति चानर्थकानि च वाक्यानि cases । अर्थवन्ति तावत्‌- 
5 es ^ ~ 
“ देवदत्त गामभ्याज set दण्डेन देवदत्त गामभ्याज कष्णाम इति ॥ अनथकानि वड) 


Kaiyata explains यथा लोके इति । कात्यायनेनासंप्रत्यये लोको शृष्टान्तत्वे- 
नोपात्तः | भाष्यकारस्तु वाक्याध्याहारेणानर्थकत्वे लोकं दृष्टान्तत्वेन योजयति ॥ 


We are here forced to conclude that Bhamaha, following the 
authority of Katyayana and Patafijali, wants us to understand 
him to say यथा saa [ लोके]. Similarly दृत्रहन्ता यथोदितः means 
यथा sa: लोके. Three conditions are necessary to identify 
Bhamaha’s Nydsakira, (a) He must be known as Nyāsakāra, 
(b) He draws a ज्ञापफ from Panini’s sūtra and (७) he be- 
longs to the 7th century. These three conditions are not satis- 
fied in the case 0 क्षेमेन्द्रन्यास, शाकटायतन्यास and बोधिन्यास. There- 
fore none of them can be identified with the Nydsakara referred 
to hy Bhamaha. The other instances mentioned by the editors are 


स्पष्टं चव गपशप इत्यत्र न्यासपदम्जयांदिछु Madhava Dhatuvrtti. 


अकथितं च इत्यत्र न्यासे नि(नी)वहि हरि जिदण्डीन्‌ mugs... न्यासो- 
योते च अजादीनां ग्रामादीनां चेप्सिततमत्वमाविहिष्टामित्युक्तस्‌ | 


Idem : 

The two references to the न्यास quoted in the above passage are 
actually found in Jinendrabuddhi's Nyasa, Vol. I, pp. 298 and 
520. And सोदोत is also a commentary on the Nyasa of Jinendra- 
buddhi. The conclusion to be drawn from the facts before us is 
that where Sàyapa uses the two terms न्यास and न्यासकार, without 
any prefix to them, he restricts them to the काशिकाववरणपासिका and 
its author Jinendrabuddhi. In confirmation of this view, I shall 
cite below some more instances: ङ 


‘gear’ इत्यत्र च न्यासे इन्तेरिति तिपा निर्देशाद्र up कि जभावाभावाज्जङ्कदीति 
मवतीति कृताहुस्वारलोपः प्रत्यदाहतः । . . . . अन्नात्रेयः । न्यासे प्रत्युदाहरणं जङ्घः 
नीहीति पठन्‌ भाषायां हेरपित्वादीडभावाच्छान्द्सछुदाहरणसित्याह | 

Madh. Dhatupatha, Benares ed. अदादि p. 6. 
Chakravarti’s ed., Nyasa, Vol. VI, p. 533. 


तथा च णिश्रन्थीत्यत्न न्यासे ग्रन्थसंदर्भ इति चरादावित्युक्तवा क्रयादावपीत्पृक्तस्‌. 
Madh. Dhà. ऋचादि, p, 808 ; Chakr. ed., Nyasa, Vol. I, p. 560, 
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तूरुस्लुशम्पम gaa TAT ठारेति सोचो धातुरिति । sae न्यासे aged इत्येके । 
Rhet इत्यपरे । तस्य च छस्बिकरणत्वं स्मर्यते इति । l 
Madh. Dh&, Benares ed. अदादि, p. 50; | 
Chakravarti’s ed., Nyasa, Vol. III. p. 827 


यदाह न्यासकारः । निजादिन्य: परे पट्यन्ते त सब छान्दसा तथाहि तान्य 
Rar छन्दसीत्युक्तम्‌ ' इति । 
Madh. 1205, Benares ed, ञ्ुहोत्यादि, p. 126 
+ * Ohakrevarti's ed., Nyasa, Vol. IIT, p. 874, 
न्यासकारोपि कर्ष इति झपा निर्देशाद्धोवादिकस्य ग्रहणमित्याह | 
Madh. Dha. Benares ed. garr?, p. 214: 
Chakravarti's ed. Nyasa, Vol. I, p. 761. 

From these instances it is obvious that the terms न्यास and 
न्यासकार used in the Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti are restricted to काशिका- न 
विवरणपाजिफा and its author Såg खे. Those who ignore this fact 
and say that many Nydsikdras are mentioned in that work, “tell ' 
us something less than the truth 

The editors, noi content to repeat this: mistake of previous 
writers, venture to maintain that Jinendrabuddhi is not the 
Nyáüsaküra referred to by Bhattoji Diksita. This view is refuted 
by the following passages 


पू्वञासिद्ामिति [VIIL2,1] wx काशिकायां वहेः क्तान्ताणिणाचि चङि 
औजढदित्छुदाहत्य क्तिन्नन्तस्य तु ओजिडवित्युक्तत Aa न्यासछता णोकृतस्य टिलोपस्य 
स्थानिवद्धाव इति व्याख्यातम्‌ | : 
Praudhemanorami, Benares ed., Part IT, p. 614. ` 
Chakravarti's ed., Nyasa, Vol. TIT, pp. 951, 952. 
त्वत्कापवकोमंत्कापतूक इति qiue (o. 1.१9) TIENT ल्यासक्रार उज्जग्राह। . 
& detur ! Praudhameanoramáa, Part I, p. 118. 
Chakravarti's Nyasa. Vol. T, p. 76. 
‘Tat 1s now turn to. the text.. The editors seem to have mis- 
undersituod the following verse P : n 
सर्व झञाखविरु छुत्वात्सवागमबिरोंधिती । ` 
यथा SPA SPAT तत्पम्ाजात सान्त दा पै V. 18 
Here the correct reading is माणे तत्पप्ताणानि | those well-known 
proofs are three” which is an illustration” of आगमविरोधिनी प्रतिज्ञा 
because according. to the Buddhist view there are only- two 
- proofs, ‘as said by the author himself. . 
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aenga: प्रमाणाभ्यां प्रत्यक्षमचुमा च ते ॥ ४.5. ` © IF 


In the same way as हेत्वपवादिनी प्रतिज्ञा is illustrated 
अस्त्यात्मा प्रकतिर्वेति sar हेत्वपवादिनी । 
घर्मिणोऽस्याऽप्रासिद्व वात्तद्वमोंऽपि न सेत्स्यति ॥ V. 15. 

because the Buddhist view is that there is no soul. 
,The following line . 
प्रसिद्धधर्मति मता ओचग्राह्मो ध्वनियथा ॥ V. 19. 
should have been written thus 
00 fra (विरुद्ध ) धर्मेति मताऽ श्रोत्रआहो ध्वनिर्यथा 
so as to correspond to the fault विरुद्धघर्मा mentioned in 
विरुद्धधर्मा प्रत्यक्षबाधिली चेति दुष्यत्ति ॥ ४.13. | 

as the last and immediately following fault is thus illustrated : 
प्रत्यक्षयाघिनी तेन भमाणेनेव बाध्यते । 
यथा शीतोऽनलो नास्ति egw: क्षपाकरः n V. 20. 

The last chapter of Bhàmaha's work is most important as it 
throws a flcod of light on the' text of Panini’s sutras and Patafi- 
jali's Mahabhasya. Bhamaha says: 

aiana युञ्जीत संक्रभऽपि सजियथा | ‘+ 
मार्जेन्त्यघरराम ते पतन्तो बाष्पबिन्द्वः ॥ VI. 31. 
This reminds us of the following passage :, 
इहान्ये वेयाकरणा शुजेरजादो संक्रमे विभाषा दद्धिमारभन्ते-परिश्ृजन्ति परिमार्जन्ति 
Mahabhasya, Nirnayasagar ed., Vol. I, p. 127. 

It was the duty of the editors to point out where the text of 
Bhamaka differs from that of Panini as interpreted by his com- 
mentators. Bhamaha says; ‘ 

quin तु gura faat बच्चन च दिष्यते । 
यथाह वरूणाचिन्त्रो भवो svat खुडाविति ॥ VI, 32. 

These forms are condemned by Vamana in his Kavyalamkara- 

sütravrtti (V. 2. 1). Kasika-( T, 2,67 ) says 
RET इन्द्राणी चेम्द्रेन्द्राणया | एुपोगादाख्याथा, ( IV, 1; 48) मित्यपरो विशेष: -. 

This opinion is accepted by all the commentators. '' The: text 
given above is either wrong or corrupt.. We read : 

.... . एवं णिचः प्रयोगरतु सर्वज्राऽछछतिः ' परा । bog 
लिङ्गतयोपपनत्न च ताच्छील्यविषयं णिनिस ॥- VT, 46, * 
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We should read 
SEINNA ताच्छाल्यावषया mU: ॥ 
The word mta is masculine. Panini says : 
सुष्यजातो णिनि स्ताच्छील्ये । 111, 2, 78. 
In his comments on छत III, 2,84 Kaiyata often speaks of ert णिनिः. 
Therefore in the second line of the above verse there are’ three 
mistakes. In the first line of VI, 38, we read: 
पञ्चराजात च यथा प्रयुात ea: TeyaT 
Here also fem: the object of saata is a mistake for Bg as Panini 
says संख्यापूवा tes: 11, 1, 52 and as Katy&yana and Patafijali say 
अकारान्तोत्तरपदो द्विः fora 
Mehabhasya IT, 4. 30. 
Nirnayaságara ed. Vol. IT, p. 546. 
ताच्छील्यादिषु चष्यन्ते सर्व एव तृनादयः | 
विशेषेणेव wer युत्कुरुज्वरजिष्णुच: ॥ 
Bhimahs VI. 48. 
Here ga is à mistake for ux; eccording to Panini TII, 2, 148. 
चलनशव्दाथादकर्मका AT. 
In Bhamaha VT, 50, we read : 
ल्युटं च कर्तृविषयं देदनो रमणो यथा | 
The termination in रमण is not ezz but Fa according to Pánini's 
sūtra aanta III. 1. 134 as the root रम्‌ is mentioned in ‘wang गण 
according to all the commentaries. And in the line 
AL महारजनालाक्षारोचनाभ्यां तथाच हक्‌ ॥ VI. 51. 
अणू is a mistake for अत्य as we learn from Katyayana's Vartika 
on Panini IV. 2.2. Nor can we excuse in line 
रोदिति स्वपितीत्यादि dear सावंधाहुधकम्‌ ॥ VI 58. 
the mistake for सार्वधातुकम्‌ 


In line VT. 19, पुरा गारात should be written पराऽगाएरात 


The mistake is due to the misunderstanding of the text. In 
line III, 20 
बहुसात्वाअयत्वाद्च weal ? )त्वसुदन्वता ॥ 


बहुसात्वाअय is a mistake for बहुसत्वाअय, ags may be perhaps 
ESI, 
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In verse III, 25 विरोध is mentioned as an अलंकार between 
पोक्त and तुल्ययोगिता, But in verse III, 2 


amet विशेषोक्तिं विशेषं तृल्ययोगितास ॥ 


Here विशष may be a mistake for विरोध, In verse VI इमतु॒बिष्ट 


च्च should be zugíqusa as मतुः with or without ward is masculine, ' 


cf, कुसदादमतुश्वातुराथ कः स्यात्‌ Jainendra ITI, 2, 04. इह समासे मठुरुक्ताथ 

Nydyapraveéavritipaficika, p. 51, मतुप सिद्धः Kasika IV 1, 32 

In verse VI, 56 प्रकरणों should be प्रकरणे. See Vartikas on Panini V, 
2, 107 and 109. In इनिः sam: प्रायेण &c., verse VI,57. मता should be 
मतो as Katyayana refers to the 2 affixes as तो. In अभ्यस्तेषु प्रयोक्तव्य- 
मदन्तं च वदः शतुः) असो दधदलंकार स्रजं च बि(वि)श्रच्च शोभत ॥ VI, 59. 
Here विदेः is wrong as विद्‌ forms ara and विदन्‌ Panini ( VI, 1, 36). 
Only धा and x do not take नुस ( VI,1,80). I have pointed out 
only a few mistakes made by the editors. There are many others 
which it is needless to notice here. The only portion of the 
edition under review, which is really very valuable, is the fore- 
word contributed by Principal Dhruva. But the work done by 
Pandit Batuk and Pandit Baladeva, I mean the lengthy intro- 
duction and the text of Bhamaha presented by them is anything 
but creditable to the Hindu University at Benares. In conclusio: 
I may be permitted to express the hope that some scholar who has 
made a special study of बोद्धुन्याय and महाभाष्य will favour us with a 
better edition of Bhamaha’s work than the one issued by Pandit 
Batuknath and Pandit Baladeva.. 


MISCELLANEA 
NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY ` 
BY 


P. K. GODE, M.A. . 


y 
RASIKAJIVANA OF GADADH ARABHATTA 
AND ITS PROBABLE DATE 


Dr. 8. K. De mentions! a work called Rasikajivana as a minor 
work on alamküra by Gadadharabhatta. He describes it as a 
“work on Rasa, which also bears the character of.an anthology ". 
It is in 10 prabandhas. Regnaud gives an account of the Paris 
Biblioth. Nationale Ms of this work ?. 


Aufrecht records only 3 Mss of the work, viz. (1) Paris 
(D217)fragmentary ; (2) Bühler 554 and (3) BL 94. No.1 
is the same as is described by Regnaud and mentioned above. 
No. 2 is the copy mentioned in List IT, published by Bühler in 
Z D. M. G., Vol. 42, p. 530. The Mss corresponding to this list 
were deposited at the Elphinstone College and are now called the 
collection of 1866-8 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B.O, R. 
Institute. The Ms referred to by Bühler is No. 151 of 1866-68. 
No. 3 of Aufrecht refers to the list of Mss in private libraries 
prepared by Bhandarkar in 1893. The Mss in this list are not 
available. 


It will thus be seen that Ms No. 151 of 1866-68 which is a 
complete modern copy of an old original of the Rasikajivana is 
rare and important as the only other copy of the work in Paris 
Biblioth. Nationale is fragmentary. I have, therefore, tried to 
collect some data from a cursory perusal of the Ms which 
shows that it is a late compilation serving as a thesaurus of 
illustrations for the study of rasas. 





1. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, I, p. 291. 
2, La Rhetorique Sanskrite, p. 319. 
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Verses 4 and 5! in the preamble of the MS give us the paren- 
tage of the author and the purpose of the writer in composing the 
work. The colophon” does not give any important data about 
the personality of the author or the date of composition of the 
work. The work quotes from not less than 122 authors and this 
fact harmonizes with the expression “ नानाकॉबिनिलितसूक्तय:! indicat- 
ing the nature of contents of the work mentioned in verse 4 of 
the preamble. Some authors are quoted innumerable times while 
others are quoted once or twice only. I give below a list of these 
authors mentioning against each the folio of the Ms on which he 
is quoted. It is not possible to give all references for want of 
space. 





Adbhutapunya ( fol, 99 ) Bhàsa ( fol. 63) 
Ambasta (fol, 13) Bhoja ( fol. 27 ) 
Akabarakalidasa ( fol. 14) Bhoranatha ( fol. 45 ) 
Abhinavagupta ( fol. 27 ) Bhojaprabandha ( fol. 97 ) 
Amartika ( fol. 3) 
Anandavarddhana ( fol. 30 ) Candracüda ( fol. 6 ) 
Akasapoli ( fol. 87 ) Candra ( fol. 95 ) 
Acala ( fol. 109 ) Canakya (fol. 129 ) 
Avantivarman ( fol. 111) Cande$vara ( fol. 3 ) 
Candrakavi ( fol. 43 ) 
Bhavabhüti(fol 2)  . Candraka ( fol. 43 ) 
Bharatikavi (fol. 4) Candradeva ( fol. 130 ) 
Bhanukara ( fol, 5) 
Bhartrhari ( fol. 43 ) "Dandin ( fol. 77 ) 
Bilhans (fol 43) . * “Damodarabhatta or 
Banabhadra ( fol. 112 ) Damodara ( fol. 2 ) 
Bilvamangala ( fol. 6 ) Dharanidhara ( fol. 16 ) 
Bana ( fol. 21) Í Dharmadasa (fol. 113 ) 


en 
1. Onfolio1— 


" उमातनूजेन गदाधरेण saat सेवितशंकरेण । 
गौरीशपुत्रेण रसंज्ञहेतोबिच्यते कश्चन काव्यबन्धः ॥ ४ ॥ 
इहोदाहरणं नानाकबिनिर्मितसक्तयः t 
लिख्यन्ते लक्ष्यवस्तुनां लक्षेणान्यपि कुत्नाचित्‌ ॥ ५ ou ^ 
On folio 137 «= 
“alt श्रीमंवानीभावनासक्तशांकरभट्टदामाद्रंभटसून- 
ओीगौरीपातिस्ल॒गदाधरभंट्वेन [वराचिते रासिकजीवने इशमः प्रबंच; पुर्ण: *' 
13 
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Deve$svara ( fol. 4) 
Devabodha ( fol. 68 ) 
Dhanapala ( fol, 129) 


Gadadhara ( author himself) 


| (fol. 1) 
Giridhara ( fol. 4) 
Ghana&yüma ( fol. 5 ) 
Govardhana ( fol. 42 ) 
Ganapati ( fol. 4 ) 

Gothimiéra ( fol. 5) ' 
Govindaraja ( fol. 41 ) 
Gangadeva ( fol, 42 ) 


Harigana ( fol. 9 ) 
Hanümat ( fol. 11 ) 


Indrakavi ( fol. 124 ) 


Jagannatharaya ( fol. 34) 
Jayadeva ( fol. 69 ) 


Ke$ava ( fol. 4 ) 
Khandaprasasti ( fol. 9 ) 
Krsnamisra ( fol. 38 ) 
Kumuda ( fol. 7 ) 
Kalidasa ( fol. 30 ) 
Kumudakara ( fol. 65 ) 
Kumàranáyaka ( fol. 115 ) 
Kumaradasa ( fol, 67 ) 
Kalaga ( fol. 112 ) 
Ksemendra ( fol. 112 ) 
Kankana ( fol, 116) 


Lilavatikara ( fol. 120 ) 
Laksmidhara ( fol. 31 ) 
Laksmikavi ( fol. 119 ) 
Laksmana ( fol. 2) 


Mayürsbhatta ( fol. 6 ) 
Murari ( fol. 7 ) 
Mallabhatta or Mallibhatta 

( fol. 28 ) 
Maithila ( fol. 90 ) 
Magadhamadhavea ( fol, 49 ) 


Mahadeva ( fol. 6 ) 
Madhava ( fol. 12 ) 
Morika ( fol. 86 ) 
Mahanataka ‘ fol. 89 ) 
Magha (fol. 104 ) 


Nagendra ( fol. 47) 
Nidrādaridra ( fol. 91 ) 


Parimala ( fol, 28 ) 
Pànini ( fol. 97 ) 
Pralhadana ( fol. 29 ) 
Puspakara ( fol. 46 ) 


Raghava Caitanya ( fol. 6 ) 
Rajasekhara ( fol. 87 ) 
Revakara ( fol. 65 ) 
Raksasapandita ( fol. 109 ) 
Rajesvara ( fol. 117 ) 
Raghuná&tha ( fol. 7 ) 
R&macandra ( fol. 9 ) 
Ratnakara ( fol. 98 ) 
Rudra ( fol. 12 ) 
Raghupati ( fol. 113 ) 
Raudra ( fol, 120 ) 
Ravigupta ( fol. 182 ) 


Sarhkaraguru ( fol. 1). 
Sarhkara ( fol. 60 ) 
Sarngadhara ( fol..3 ) 
Sridatta ( fol. 7 ) 
Sriharsa (fol. 9 ) 
Saktikumira ( fol, 51 ) 
Sakuna ( fol. 8? ) 
Sripala ( fol. 107 ) 
Svetambara ( fol. 117 ) 
Sadasiva ( fol. 7 ) 
Subandhu ( fol. 39 ) 
Sanmasika ( fol. 86) 


Trivikrame (fol, 70 ) 


Umapati ( fol. 29 ) 
Uddtyakavi ( fol, 100 ) - 
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Vacaspati ( fol. 6 ) Vyasa ( fol. 43 ) 
Vallabha ( fol. 26) Vararuci ( fol. 58 ) 
Vaidyabhanu ( fol. 48 ) Vayiimisra ( fol. 91 ) 
Valmiki ( fol. 67 ) Vanivilasa (fol. 98 ) 
Vasudeva ( fol. 96 ) Venisamhara ( fol. 123 ) 
Vidyàpati ( fol. 114 ) Visnu ( fol. 133 ) 
Vijjika ( fol. 130 ) 

Vasistha { fol. 133) 


fol. 124 
Vastupala ( fol. 23 ) Yasovarman ( fo ) 


The foregoing list is sufficiently comprehensive for an antho- 
logy illustrating rusas in Sanskrit poetics from all possible poets 
early and late. l 

We now come to the question of the probable date of compo- 
sition of this anthology. The Ms contains two verses, so far as 
my cursory search goes, which are ascribed to Jagannathardya or 
Pandilarüya. These are :— 

Folio 34 — 

“anana दिवसान्‌ कोकिल विरसान्‌ waren निवसन्‌ | 
यावन्मिलदालिमालः कोपि रसालः ससुलसति ॥ ५४ ॥ 
जगन्नाथरायस्य ˆ 
Folio 47 — 
" आरामाधियतिविवेकविकलो नूनं रसानीरसा- 
वात्याभिः परुषीकृता दृशदिशश्चण्डातपो दुःसहः | 
इच्छं धन्वानि चंपकस्य सकले संहारहंतावपि- 
त्वासिचक्नसृतेन तोयदकुतोप्याविःछता वेधसा ॥ ९६॥ 
, पाण्डितरायस्य ” 

Out of these two verses I have been able to identify the first, 
It is from the Risagangddhara of Jagannatharaya. There is 
some variation in'the first line of the verse as found in the 
printed edition! of the work in which it appears as under :— 

५ तावत्कोकिल विरसान्यापय दिवसान्वनान्तेर निवसन। 

यावन्मिलदलिमालः कोपि रसालः ससलसति w^ 

Inspite of this variation which is due to the interchange of 
the two phrases ‘ कोकिल cara’ and ' यापथ दिवसान the identifica- 
tion is perfectly clear. The date of Rasagatigddhara as fixed by 
scholars is ^O. 1650" 2, The work Rawkajivana of Gadadhara 
which I have described above must therefore have been composed 
after A, D. 1650 or the middle of the 776 Century. 


1. Kavyamala Edition ( N.S. Press), 1894, p. 330." 
2, Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 396, 
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the Rev. H. HERAS S. J., pp. 504, with 56 illustrations, Maps 
and Pedigrees, (Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
No. 5). 


THE PALLAVA GENEALOGY — An attempt to unify the 
Pallava Pedigrees of the Inscriptions, by the Rev. H. HERAS 
S. J. (Studies in Indian History of the. Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, No, 7 ), 


Two of the most glaring defects of the Bombay University are 
its neglect of Indian History and its indifference to research. Tt 
is true that students are now allowed to take the M. A. degree by 
thesis, and it is proposed to establish Doctorates on the lines of 
Western Universities. But what is the value of a Doctorate unless 
the candidate has undergone a systematic training in the handling 
of materials ? At London University, he is required to work under 
the personal supervision of an acknowledged master of his sub- 
ject ; in Bombay, he is usually placed under the nominal guidance 
of a Professor who himself may or may not have received the neces- 
sary training, but who, in any cage, is too overburdened with rou- 
tine lectures to be able to spare more than a very perfunctory amount 
of time for guidance. Two honourable exceptions to this inelan- 
choly rule are provided by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 


saisi 


stitute in Poona, and the Indian Historical Research Institute at 


St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Two monographs from the latter 
institution lie before us at the moment; both being studies in 
Indian history issued under its auspices. The first of these is a 
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history of that little known dynasty, the Kadamba Kula of the 
Karnataka and Mysore, by Mr. G. M. Moraes, which was present- 
ed for the M. A, degree and secured for its writer the Chancellor's 
Medal in 1929. Up to the present, the early Hindu dynasties of 
the Deccan have been shamefully neglected. They were described, 
fifty years ago, in the masterly essays on the Early History of the 
Deccan and the Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts contributed 
to the Bembay Gazetteer by Bhandarkar and Fleet. But since 
then a steady stream of inscriptions, copper-plate grants and 
other archaeological discoveries have necessarily rendered this 
pioneer work out of date. And yet no one has come forward to 
remedy this state of affairs. Vineent Smith's Early History of 
India devotes a disproportionate amount of space to Alexander 
and to the history of Northern India, dismissing the Deccan in a 
single inadequate chapter. The long-expected volume II of the 
Cambridge History of India, now twenty years overdue, is still un- 
published ; and the only account of the Kadambas known to the 
present reviewer is to be found in Rice's Mysore and Coorg from 
the Inscriptions (1909), For this reason, Mr.-Moraes’ handsome 
volume is doubly welcome. It is the only full-dress work on a 
pre-Mahommedan Hindu dynasty in existence. Mr. Moraes has 
carefully studied every.available original authority,and his know- 
ledge of the inscriptions and copper-plate grants ( including 
twenty-three unpublished ones, which are excellently edited in 
the Appendix ), is accurate and up-to-date. But he has been by 
no means content with this. Father Heras rightly insists, both 
by precept and example, on the importance of field-work, and 
quite the most attractive portion of the present book is the series 
of plates illustrating the fine temples and other monuments of the 
- period which have come down to us. This must have necessita- 
ted much travelling in out-of-the-way parts of the Karnatak. . 
Scarcely less interesting are the reproductions of the coins and 
seals of the dynasty ; both open up new chapters in the history of 
Hindu छो, People who know little or nothing of the subject are 
apt to. sneer at pre-Mahommedan Hindu History as being 
mainly archaeological, and consisting merely of genealogical 
tables. Those who think so must read Part VII of the present 
work, which Mr. Moraes devotes to Administration, Art, Litera- 
ture, Social Life ana Trade and Industry among the Kadambas, 
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These nine chapters are a valuable and original contribution to 
the study of Early Hindu Social History. Mr. Moraes, rightly 
in our opinion, looks upon the Kadambas as an indigenous tribe, 
but he does not mention the epoch-making theories to the con- 
trary put forward by D. R. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary. 
He might also have pointed out that the name is totemistic in 
origin, as in the case of Sungas and Udumbaras, (and possibly 
the Pallavas) who also bear the names of trees. As may be 
expected in publications of the Indian Research Institute, the 
book is fully equipped with maps, genealogical trees, and a list . 
of authorities. The latter, however, has some omissions. Vincent 
Smith's History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, recently revised 
by Codrington, is not mentioned. The foot-notes are full and 
accurate, but the abbreviations employed therein should have been 
noted in their proper places in the list of authorities. A few 
errors and misprints have escaped the proof-reader’s vigilance, 
e. g. on p. 105, note 1. In the genealogy facing p. 167, there is 
apparently a mistake about Nos. 5 and 6, who were not father 
and son, but brothers. The book is admirably produced, and is a 
credit to its Indian publishers. We hope that it will be followed 
by similar monographs on the Rastrakiitas, Calukyas, and other 
Hindu dynasties. 


THE PALLAVA GENEALOGY, by Father Heras, is an excellent 
example of the spade-work which must be undertaken as a preli- 
minary to historical research. The brilliant dynasty of the 
Pallavas has attracted much attention of recent years. Its artistic 
achievements were of the first order, and it formed a connecting 
link between the culture of the North and the South. But hither- 
to a vast amount of confusion has been caused by the apparently 
conflicting dynastic lists. The discrepancies between the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit records had even led some scholars to postulate 
separate Prakrit and Sanskrit dynasties! Father Heras has 
shown that many of the kings bear a variety of names and titles 
which are synonyms for the same individual, and that this has 
been at the root of many of the apparent contradictions in the 
` numerous dynastic lists whicb have come down to us. In order 
to reconcile these he has prepared three elaborate charts. The 
first contains in parallel columns the dynastie lists as given in 
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forty-five inscriptions. The third gives the various synonyms of 
the different rulers, which have been the cause of so much of the 
trouble and confusion ; and the second gives the Pallava Genea- 
logy as it emerges. Father Heras has by this means established 
several important conclusions; the Sanskrit and Prakrit records 
do not relate to different dynasties, and some of the so-called 
Prakrit kings are identical with some of the kings in the Sanskrit 
lists. There were twenty-four Pallava kings only, and one 
dynasty only—that of Kaficipura. The Foreward on Principles of 
Criticism should be studied as a model by all students engaged 
in research. 


H. G. RAWLINSON 
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List of Journals, Periodicals, and Institutions 
on Exchange 


TO —À 
(Upto 6th July 1931) 
The ** Man ”, Royal Anthropological Institute, 50, Great Russell 
Street, London ( England ). 
Journal of the R. A. Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
14, Grossvenor Street, London ( England ). 
Asiatic Review, 3, Victoria Street, London, 9. W. I, 
The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 41, Great 
Russell Street, London, W. C. I. 
The Librarian, School of Oriental Studies, London Institntion 
Finsbury Circus, London E. C. 2, ( England ) 
“ The Shrine of Wisdom ?', Aahlu, 6, Hermon Hill, London, E. IT. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen, Morgenlandischen Gesellsehaft, 
Leipzig, ( Germany ) 
Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften N. W. 7, Unter de 
London 88, Barlin, ( Germany ) 
Universitats-Dibliothek, Gottingen, ( Germany ). 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munchen, ( Germany ). 
Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus Oskar Schloss Verlag, Muncher 
Neubiberg, ( Germany ). 
Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen, Gesellschaft, Leipzig, (Germany ). 
Berlin Academy of Science, Berlin. 
Bavarian Acadedy of Science, Munich. 
The Director of Indian Institute Oslo University Oslo, Norway. 
Oriental Institute Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 
The Editor “ Indologica Pragensia" seminar fur Indologie der 
Deutschen Universitat Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 
Roeznick Orggntalistyczuy, Lwow, ( Poland). 
* The Journal Asiatique " Societe Asiatique, Rue Jacob No.18 
(VI?) Paris. 
Academie des Insctiptions, at Belles~Letters, 82 Rue Bonaparte, 
82 Paris ( France ) 
Memoirs de la Societe, de Linguistique de Paris, 5, Quat Maloquais, 
Paris, ( France ) 
L'Ínstruction Publique et Des Beaux-Arts Musee Guiment,. 
6 Place d'Tena?Paris ( XVIe ) 
L'Ecole Francaise, d'Exireme-Orient, Hanoi, ( French Indo- 
China ) 
* The New Orient ”, 12 Fifth Avenue, New York City, (U. 8. A.). 
Smithsonian, Institution, Washington, D. C. ( U. 8. A. ) 
“The Theosophical Path ", International Theosophical Head- 
quarters, Point Loma, California, ( U. 8. A. ). 
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“ Rays from the Rose Cross ", The Rosicrusian Fellowship, 
Oceanside, California ( U. S. A. ). 

Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, Massachusetts, (U. S. A.). 

The Museum Journal, University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa, 
(0. 8. A.) 

The Political Science Quarterly, C/o The Academy of Political 
Science, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York, (U. S. A.). 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 104, 


South Sth Street, Philadelphia, ( U. 8. A. ), 


The Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yale University 
Press, Connecticut, ( U. S. A. ). 

The American Anthropologist, C/o American Anthropological 
Association, 41, North Queen St. Lancaster, ( U. S. A. ), 

The Ohiho Journal of Science, Ohiho State University, Columbus, 
( 0. 8. A. ). 

Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, ( U. S. A. ). 

The Journal of Society of Oriental Rescarch, Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

“ Nuova Cultura " Della R. Universita di Napoli, Via Sanita No. 
131, Vapoli, ( Italy ). 

Oriental School, Uuiversity of Rome, Rome ( Italy ). 

Akademie der Wissenschaft in Wien, Wien, ( Austria ). 

Journal of Oriental Instiute, Universitat, Wien, ( Austria ). 

Arehives Orientalis, Uppsala, ( Sweden ). 

Kungl Universitetes Bibliotek, Uppsala, (Sweden ). 

* Kern Institute ”, Ledhen, ( Holland ). 

Section d'Etudes Orientales Societe des Sciences de Varsovie 
Varsovie, Rue Sniadeckich 8 ( Poland }. 

The Journal of the Java Institue, Weltevreden, ( Java ). 

Royal Batavia Society, Museum, Konigsplein West 12, Batavia, 
( Java ). 

The Buddhist Chronicle, Ananda College, Colombo. 

The Eastern Buddhist, C/o Lhe Library, Otani University, 
Muromaci-Kashira, Kyoto, Japan . 

“ Revista Theosofica ", Official Organ of the Section Cubana ” 
of the “ Sociedad Theosofica ”, Apartado 365, Habana Cuba 

“ Theosophy in Australia ", 114, Hunter Street, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

Fundamental Library of the Central Asian State University, 
Tashkent, U.S. S. Russian. 

Arhatamat Parbhakav Karyalaya, Poona No. 2. 

The Jain Sahitya Samshodhan, C/o Bharat Jain Vidyalaya, 
Bhandarkar Institute Road, Poona Ne. 4. 

Progress of Education ", C/o Aryabhushane Press, Poona No. 4. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

“ Vividha-Jn&na-Vistür", 81, Phanaswadi, Bombay No. 2, 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
The Indian Antiquary, O/o British India Press, Mazgaon, Bombay. 
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Journal of the K. R. Kama Oricntal Institute, 172, Hornby Road, 
Sukhadwalla Buildings, Fort Bombay. 

The Jain Hitaishi, C/o Manager, Jain Grantha Ratnakar ‘Karya- 
laya,‘Hirabag, Girgaon, Bombay. 

The Iranian Association, Alice Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. : 

University of Bombay, Bombay. 

* Jain Gazette,” Office, 21 Parish Venkatachala lyer Street, G. 
T. Madras. 


‘Madras University Library, Madras. 


The Indian Review, C/o G. B. Natesan and Co., Madras. — — 
The “ Kalpaka,” The Latent Light culture, ( Tinnevelly ), 
Madras. 


67 Educational Review, No. 4 Mount Road, Madras.. 
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Shri Vaisnava Siddhanta Sabha, 5/11 Adiappa Mudaly Street 
Purasawalkam Vepery, P. O. Madras. 

* Vedanta Kesari, ? Shri Ramkrishna Matha, Mylapore, Madras. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Mylapore, Madras. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, C/o The Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 107 Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 

#& The Sanskrit Sahityaparishat, " Shyambazar, Calcutta. 

Journal of Department of Letters, Calcutta-University, Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Review, Senate House, Caleutia. 

Journal of the Mahabodhi Society, 4 A College Square, Calcutta. 

* The People, " 12, Court Street, Lahore. 

The Central Museum, Lahore. 

The Vedic Magazine, the Vedic Magazine Office, Lahore. 

Journal of Indian History, History Department, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

Allahabad University Journal, Department of English, Allahabad. 
University, Allahabad, 

Mysore University Journal, Mysore. 

Sanskrit College Magazine, Government Sanskrit College, Mysore, 

The Journal of the Mythic Society, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 

Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur, ( S, India ) 

Puratattva, Gujarat Puratativa Mandir, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 

+ The Philosophical Quarterly, " C/o Indian Institute of Philo- 
sophy, Amalner ( East Khandesh ). 

Baroda Library, Baroda. 

The Vishvabharati, Shantiniketan, Bolpur ( Bengal ). 

The ** Sanskrit Bharati, " Burdwan ( Bengal ). 

Telugu Academy, Coconada. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Jammu and Kashmir State, 
Jammu, 


५ Yogamimansa ” Kunjavana, Lonavala, G. I. P. Ry. 

The * Prabuddha Bharata, " Mayavati, Dist. Almora, Himalayas. 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

Revue Historique de l'Inde Francaise, Pondicherry. 
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Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry. 

Varendrs Research Society, Rajshahi, ( Bengal )- 

* Man in India, " Church Road, Ranchi, B, N. Ry. 

Journal of Burma Research Society, ( Bernard Freo Library), 
Rangoon. 

Research Departement, Jammu and Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

Sri Agamodaya Samiti, Gopipara, Surat. 

The Tanjore S. M. Library, Tanjore. 

The Curator for the publication of Sanskrit Manusoripts, Trivan- 
drum, 

Secretary Bombay Historical Society, Exchange Building, Sproti 
Road, Bombay. 


Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2, 
Director of the Archaological Researchesin Mysore, Mysore. 
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List of Members of the Institate 
( Brought upto 6thJuly 1931 ) 


(i) Honorary Members ) 

Abhyankar, M. M. Vasudevshastri, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No.2 
10-9-18 

Jinavijayaji, Muniraj, Puratattva Mandir, Ahmedabad. 16-4-21. 

Levi, Dr. Silvain, 9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris. 12-9-26, 

Tüders, Dr. H., 20 Sybelstr, Charlottenberg, Berlin. 6-7-28. 
Modi, Dr. J. J., B. A., Ph. D, 211, Pilot Bunder Road, Colaba, 
Bombay. 10~-9-28, E 

Pathak, Dr. K. B., 5. A., Ph. D., 1028, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 
6-7-24. 

Seal, Dr. SirBrajendranath, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, 
Mysore. 12-9-26. 

Thomas, Dr. F. W., M. A, Ph. D., 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford, 
12-9-26. 

Winternitz, Dr. M., I, Klementinum Prague ( Czechoslovakia ) 


. 80-2-25 


Mrs. Rhys Davids, President, Pali Text Society Chipstead, 
Surrey, England, 6-7-31 
(i) Patrons 

Badridas, Rai Bahadur, 152 Harrison Road, Bada Bazar, Calcutta, 
5-2-20. 

Proacha, A. M., Esqr. C/o Shapoorji Tullackchand & Co. 
51 Appollo Street, Bombay. 10-4-20. 

Shet Chhaganlal Walchand, Walkeswar, Bombay. 21—7-20. 

Lady Chinubhai, Ahemedabad. 10~9-18, 

Cowasji Dinshaw, Esqr. 24, Meadow’s Street, Bombay. 64-20. 
Shet Devakaran Moolji, Princess Street Bombay. 6-4-20 
Gaikwar, His Highness Sayajirao Maharaja, Baroda, 10-9-18 
Ghorpade, Shrimant Narayanrao Babasaheb. Chief of Ichal 
karanji, Ichalkaranji. 10-9—18 

Gowaikar M. Y., Esar., 20, Narayan Peth, Poona No, 2. 21-1—19. 
Shet Jivanchand Sakharchand, 426, Javheri Bazar, Bombay 
No. 4. 19-1-19. : 

Kapadia, Motilal Kanji, Esqr., 9 Cathedral Street, Kalkadevi, 
Bombay. 20-9-19. 

Shet Kasturbhai Nagarshet, Cuffe Parade, Bombay. 19-1-19. « 

Kothari, Babu Bhairodan, .Esqr., 100,’ Cross Street, Calcutta. 
7-9-23. 

Kurtekoti, Dr., Shri Shankarcharya of Karavir Math, Nasik. 
10-9-18. 

Shet Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 21-7-20 

Shet Lalbhai.Kalyanbhai, Chaupati, New Queen's Road, Bombay 
12-1-19 
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Shet Manekchand Jethabhai, Babulnath Road, Bombay. 5-2-20. 
Shet Maneklal Mansukhbhai, Ahmedabad. 3-11-20. 

Shet Manekshet Pratapshet, Amalner. 10-9-18. 

Marathey G. S., Esqr., M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 
28-5-21. हि 
Master, Shet Rattonohand Tullockenand, Kama Chambers, 23, 
Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Mate P. A., Esqr., Shanwar Peth, Satara 10-9-18. 

Modak B. L., Esqr. L, c. u., Tulev-ganj No. 1, Indore. 10-9-18., 
Nahar Babu Puranchand, M. A., B. L., 48, Indian Mirror Street, 
Calcutta. 19—1—21.: 

Pant Pratinidhi, Shrimant Balasaheb, 2. A., Chief of Aundh, Aundh 
1-3-19. 

Premchand Tribbuvandas, Esqr. Vittal Villa, Santa Cruz. 6-1-20. 
Rana, Kaiser Shumsher Jung Bahadur, Lt. General Supradipta 
Manyavara Nepal Tara Kaiser Mahal, Khatmandu, Nepal. 
10--8~29. 

Shat Sarabhai Dayabhai,O/oShet Anandji Kalyanji, Javeriawada, 
Ahmedabad. 6-8-23. 

Shah, Mr. Hiralal Amritlal, B. A., Princess Street, Champsi 
Building, 2nd Floor, Bombay No. 2. 10-7-19. 

Shet Shamji Hemaraj, Hemraj House, Dongri Street, Mandvi, 
Bombay No. 3. 19-11-18. 

Tata, Sir Dorab, Navasari Building, Fort, Bombay. 10-2-18. 

(iii) Vice-Patrons 

Shot Amarchand Ghelabhai, C/o Messrs S. Premchand & Uo. 
Samual Street, Bombay No. 3. 8-7-20. 

Shet Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad. 10-9-18. 

Belvalkar, Dr. Shripad Krishna, M. A. Ph. D., Bilva-kunja 
Poona No. 4. 10-9-18. 

Contractor, Muncherji Pallanji, Esqr., 21-33, Hamam Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 10-9-I8. 

Seth Harilal Jagannath, Cambay Milis, Cambay. 13-12-20. 
Jeejeebhoy Rustomji Byramji, Esqr., Alice Buildings, Fort, 
Bombay. 7-6-20. 

Kapadia Narayandas P., Esqr., Girgaum Back Road, Bombay. 
28-12-19. 

Koratkar Keshavrao, 19807. Hyderabad ( Deccan ), 10-9-18. 
Pant Pratinidhi, Shrimant Abasaheb, B. A., Chief of Vishalgad, 
Malkapur-Kolhapur. 10-9-18. 

Sardesai, Dr. Narhar Gopal, L. Mw. & s, 15, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona No. 2. 10-9-18. 

Vaidya V. P., Esqr., B. A, J. P, Bar-at-Law, 37/39, Forbes 
Street, Bombay. | 26-6—19. 

(iv) Benefactors ; 

Bhadkamkar, Dr. R. H., M. A., M. D., Tribhuvandas Terraces, 
Girgaon, Bombay. 19-3-20. 

Chandrachud, Sardar Y. M., 305, Shanwar, Poona No, 2. 26-5-19. 
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Irani, Hormazed Sherior, Esqr., Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
30-8-20. 

Lala Shri Ram, Shri Ram Charity Trust Fund, 17 Alipur Road, 
Delhi. 28-10-29. 

Pant Sachiv, Shrimant Babasaheb, Chief of Bhor, Bhor, 10-7-1419. 
Paranjpe L. V., Esqr., 1028, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 10-9-11. 
Pendherkar V. P., Esqr., Proprietor Tutorial Press, Bombay. 
21-11-22, 

Rashid Jamshed, Esqr., Doongri, Bombay. 9-0-20. 

Rashid Khodadad, Esqr., 1331, West Street, Poona No. 2. 
17-12-20, n 

Wadia, Madam B. P., 18 Bomanji Petit Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 10-8-29, i 

Wadnerkar Ramrao Ganesh, Esqr., Chota-Udaipur. 3-4-19. 


Wilson, Sir Leslie, C/o India Office, London. 1-12-25. 


(v) Life Members 


Abbott, Rev. Dr. Justin E., 120, Hobart Ave. Summit, New 
Jgersey, U. 8. A, 10-9-18 

Abhyankar, Prof, K. V., M.A., Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 
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Khaparde B. G., Esqr., B. A., LL, B., Pleader, Amravati, ( Berar) 
12-12-21. 

Khare Ganesh Hari, Esqr. 914  Sadashhiv Feth, Poona No. 2 
15-11-30, : 

Kulkarni Dhondo Vitthal, Esqr., B. A, High School, Aundh. . 
Mankad D. R., Esqr.,x. A., Hospital Road, Kazachi, 15-11-30. 
Marathe Narayanshastri, President, Prajiia Patha Shale, Wai 
(Dist. Satara. )5-12-29. y» * 
Michalski, Stanislav F. S., 2 Pitalna 5, Warsaw. 15-8-23. 
Mishra Umesh, Esqr, x. A., Lecturer, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 4-11-27. 

Murdhekar, V. B., Esqr., M. A., Collector, Bijapur 11-6-20. 

Naik Vaman R., Esqr., Jagirdar, Gombgoodah, Hyderabad (Dn). 
24-10-33, 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research institute 


Poddar Ramnanivas, Esqr., Muttra, U, P. 14-5-24. 
Rai Ganpat, Esqr, M. A., Lecturerin History,’ Hindu College, 
Delhi. 26-1-30. : 


Rane D. M., Esqr., B A. Limaye's Bunglow, Poona No. 4. 


28-8-30. 

Ranina Rustam Nanabhai, Esqr, L. M. & s., Band Stand Circle, 
Dadar, Bombay No. 14. 10-11-28. 

Reza, Prof. S. M. Sayad, x. A, St. Xaviers College, Bombay. 
17-8-21. 

Sakaladwala Jamshedji E.,;Esqr, Navasari Buildings, Fort 
Bombay. 8-9-21. 

Shah Chimanlal Jaichand, Esqr., B. A, Vijaydmahal, 12 
Walkeshwar Road, Bombay. 19-8~28. 

Shembavanekar, Prof, K. M., m. A., St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
17-8-27. . 

Shaikh, Prof. Sarfraj A. K., M. A., Deccan College, Poona. No. T. 
16-10-27. 

Sharma, Pandit Girdhar, Navasarasvati Bhavana, Jhalrapotam 
( Rajputana ). 15-10-27. 

Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth, Shrikrishna Niwas, Limbdi, Kathiawar 
11-3-30. 

Shastri Hari Shankar Omkarji, Esqr, Moti Mandir, Nadiad, 
28-8-30. 

Sukthankar, Pandit Bhavanishankar, Divadknrs Chawl, Charni- 
Road, Bombay No. 4. 7-12-20. 

Sukthankar, Dr. V,-A., M. A, Ph, D., Director of Public 
Instruction, Holkar State, Indore. 12-11-19. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Poona, 15-11-30. 

Trivedi, Rao Br. V. G., 5. A, LL. B, Hon. Secretary, Waston 
Museum, Rajkot. 19-8-28. 

Trivedi, Prof. Vishnuprasad Ranchhodlal, Esqr., M. A., M. T. B- 
Arts College, Surat. 29-2-24. i 

Urdhvareshe W. G., Esqr., M. A., 95, Bhoimoholla, Indore City, 
26-5-25. है 

Vidyabhushana K. B., Esqr,, Shree Gandiya Matha, 16 Kal 
Prasad Chakravarti Street P, O. Baghbazar Calcutta. 17-11-16. 

Vyas Bhavanishankar V., Esq., C/o Doongersi & Sons, Bombay 
Bazar Karachi ( Sind ) 17-8-17. 

Vyas Chimanlal Desaibhai, Esqr., B. A, Lb. B,, 46 Wadekar's 
Quarters, Poona No, 4. 6-7-19. * ' 
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h July 1980) deceased | 1931 

Honorary T. 9 +1 10 

Patrons ve 81 - | 31 

Vice-Patrons uas 11 As 11 

Re ४-0 — € 

Benefactors "T 18 -1 12 
| | 

Life-Members Sd 196 i. | 201 
. RIA 
| 

Annual Members — ... 68 us | 63 

T * +19 [ 3 g 

otal | 828 E | 32 








